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Forward from Tashkent 


Romesh Chandra 


THE FURY of the prophets of doom, who forecast the failure of the Indo- 
Pakistan Summit at Tashkent, knows no bounds. All their calculations 
have been upset. They were certain that Tashkent could not succeed. 
Their political bias against the Soviet Union had made them wishful 
thinkers, Their chauvinism and cynicism blinded them sufficiently to 
prevent them from seeing the strength of the forces, which earnestly 
sought a peaceful settlement of Indo-Pakistan differences. 

It is necessary to examine carefully why the calculations of the 
prophets of doom were wrong, why and how Tashkent succeeded. 

The prophets of doom had a strong foundation on which to work. 
This must be admitted frankly right at the start. For eighteen years, 
Indo-Pakistan tension had been kept alive. No solution of Indo-Pakistan 
differences had appeared to bein sight at any time during this long period. 
What worsened the situation and blocked the prospects still more, was 
the fact that armed conflict on a really big scale had taken place in August- 
September. The memory of the dead on both sides was no easy obstacle 
to’ cross so soon after the bitter fighting. 

It was on the solid foundation of these facts that the anti-Tashkent 
‘crusaders’ based themselves. Only a miracle, they argued, could turn 
the wheel backwards. And this was not the age of miracles. 

What was missing in this reasoning of those who were so certain 
that Tashkent would fail ? What was wrong with their very plausible 
arguments ¢ 9 

Unless we grasp the right answers to these questions, there is every 
danger that now that Tashkent has succeeded, we may make one or the 
other serious error. 

It is possible that in this case, one might assume that really speaking 
the Tashkent accord was some sort of a miracle, a chance stroke of luck, 
which can neither be repeated nor lead to any real possibility of a settle- 
ment. 

On the other hand, failure to grasp the basic reasons for success at 
Tashkent may lead one to'a superficial complacence that the victory achi- 
eved will inexorably go forward towards a real settlement. 

‘Either of ‘these understandings would be a serious error. Both 
would lead to a kind of fatalistic approach to the whole problem, which in 
turn would mean failure to see the necessity for popular action for the 
promotion of the Tashkent spirit, 
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What then are the basic reasons for success at Tashkent ? What 
was present at Tashkent, which was absent during all these eighteen years 
and more of tension and conflict ? Or, to putit in another way, what 
impediment in the way of a settlement which had dogged the Indo-Pak 
problem for eighteen years, was absent at Tashkent? 

Let us go back a little into recent history. The partition of India, 
it is recognised by all unbiased political commentators, was intended to 
keep tension and conflict alive between the two newly independent coun- 
tries of India and Pakistan, in order toallow the departing imperialism and 
its partners, to be able to use the conflict to further their own aims of 
domination and exploitation of both countries. [It was “divide and rule’ 
in new conditions. 

Kashmir, strategically situated) was a much desired part of the 
sub-continent for the imperialist powers. The establishment of bases on 
its soil could provide the U.S. and British Governments with excellent 
opportunities to threaten not only the Soviet Union and China, but also 

India and Pakistan. 

Hence, when on the very morrow of independence, Pakistani forces 
committed aggression on Kashmir, it was rightly seen by all Indian demo- 
crats as a move on the part of the imperialist powers to further their own 
Strategic war aims. 

The events that followed fully confirmed this understanding. It 
is not possible nor necessary for the purpose of this argument to go into 
all the details. In any case, most of the facts are well-known. Suffice it 
to recall that the cease-fire agreement of 1949 was literally forced on India 
by the imperialist powers ; that this agreement left Pakistan in occupa- 
tion of a considerable part of Kashmir and that on this Pakistan-held terri- 
tory of Kashmir, important U.S. and British bases were built, including 
that of Gilgit. l 

If there was still doubt about the imperialist hand behind the so-called 
‘Kashmir problem’, succeeding events put these doubts completely at an 
end. The military pacts into which Pakistan entered—the U.S.-Pakistan 
pact of 1954, the SEATO and the Baghdad Pact which later became the 
CENTO—provided the imperialists with bases, actual and potential. 
At the same time, these pacts provided Pakistan with armaments of a kind 
which enabled it to plan offensive actions against India. 

Repeated protests by Indiaagainst the pouring of these armaments 
into Pakistan were answered by solemn proclamations, including the now 
notorious one by President Eisenhower himself, that U.S.-British arms to 
Pakistan would never be used against India. 

That these assurances were not worth the paper on which they 
were written is clear enough now. The memory of the American Sabre 

_jets and Patton tanks is still green. The blood of Indian soldiers and çivi- 
lians drawn by these machines of death is still red, 
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A rapid look-back at the eighteen years of Indo-Pakistan tension 
thus unmistakably shows that the main responsibility for the creation 
of the ‘Kashmir problem’, and all the tension that followed is that of the 
U.S. and British imperialist powers. Their role in the United Nations 
and the Security Council in again and again raising the so-called ‘Kashmir 
question’, and taking a persistently anti-Indian stand, is only added proof 
of their diabolical conspiracy against the peoples of the sub-continent. 

The Chinese leaders have added fuel to the fire by joining the im- 
perialist conspiracy, and backing the military dictatorship in Pakistan in 
a crude manner. There is no doubt that the support given to Pakistan 
by the Chinese leaders contributed to the heightening of the tension and 
assisting the imperialists in their nefarious plans. 

Here then is the basic reason for the success of Tashkent. For the 
first time in eighteen years, Indo-Pakistan differences were lifted out of 
the orbit of-imperialist interference, and discussed in an atmosphere whose 
dominant characteristic was a sincere desire for peace and for the inde- 
pendence and integrity of both India and Pakistan. 

Tributes have been rightly paid to the Soviet Government and parti- 
cularly to Prime Minister Kosygin, for their invaluable role at Tashkent. 
But let it be clear that the ‘diplomacy’ of the Soviet Union succeeded pre- 
cisely because it reflected a policy dedicated to the essential principles of 
peaceful coexistence, non-interference and non-aggression. 

The thousands of Soviet citizens who greeted the Indian and Paksi- 
tani leaders so warmly and made such a deep impression on them were 
really acting on behalf of the millions in all lands, who wanted Tashkent to 
succeed. 

‘‘The eyes of the world are upon us’’, said the late Lal Bahadur Shastri 
and he was right. The eyes of peace-loving mankind were watching 
over the Tashkent deliberations, and the evil hands of the imperialists 
were, at least for the moment, unable to interfere. 

In the reasoning of the prophets of doom, who were so sure that 
Tashkent would fail, it was this understanding of the root causes of Indo- 
Pakistan tension and the difference between negotiations at Tashkent in 
the Soviet Union and negotiations under the auspices of London and 
Washington, that was missing. That is why their calculations failed, that 
is why Tashkent succeeded. 

A new round of anti-Tashkent campaigning has now been under- 
taken by the imperialists and their reactionary supporters in both India 
and Pakistan. In India, the anti-Tashkent lobby is composed of the same- 
prophets of doom, who foretold the failure of Tashkent and were proved 
so wrong. 

Will the anti-Tashkent lobby succeed ? Its aim at this moment is 
to prevent the Tashkent spirit from prevailing even if the formal terms of 

the Declaration are carried out as far as army withdrawals are concerned. 
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The Tashkent spirit is the spirit of renunciation of force, of non- 
interferencein each other’s internal affairs, of cooperation in different 
fields of activity, of peaceful coexistence. The imperialists are desperately 
trying to prevent the embers of conflict from dying out, to fan them up 
again, using the reactionary forces in both India and Pakistan. 

The immediate aim is to bring the whole question back into the 
imperialist orbit, by reviving the ‘Kashmir question’, in the United 
Nations. The Pakistan Government is reported to be ready to rush to the 
Security Council as soon after the completion of the army withdrawals on 
February 25. 

Here lies the danger. To live in a fool’s dream-world may be plea- 
sant but the peril cannot be averted by closing one’s eyes to it. 

Now once again, it is necessary to apply our basic understanding to 
the real reasons for Indo-Pakistan tension, in order to be able to strike 
at those factors so that we may carry forward the Tashkent spirit. 

First and foremost, it is clear that Pakistan’s membership of military 
pacts is a factor of primary significance in allowing imperialist interference 
and pressure. The talk of a new Islamic pact is ominous, and it is an open 
‘secret that a considerable portion of the huge U.S. arms commitments to 
‘Saudi Arabia, recently made, is destined for Pakistan. 

Secondly, imperialist pressures continue to be placed on both India 
and Pakistan taking advantage of the economic difficulties of both countries. 
India’s food needs are used for pressures by U.S. imperialism under PL- 
480. Membership of the British Commonwealth also allows for continued 
interference in our affairs. British and U.S. capital and its partnership 
with Indian monopolists constitute a major source of pressure and blackmail. 

To the extent that the fight against military pacts and bases is deve- 
loped, to the extent that India’s struggle for self-sufficiency and to quit the 
Commonwealth strengthens, to that extent will the spirit of Tashkent 
grow, leading to real peace between the two countries. 

Those who stand for peace in this country are acting with vigour to 
ensure the carrying out of the Tashkent Declaration and the promotion 
of the Tashkent spirit. They know that the peoples of India and Pakistan 
are brother peoples, they have common traditions and customs, they speak 
the same languages, they fought imperialism together in the past and they 
face common problems of underdevelopment today. 

Conflict between India and Pakistan is fratricidal and benefits only 
the imperialists and reactionary forces in both countries. 

That is why the fight for the Tashkent spirit and against the prophets 
of doom has become so vital for our people today. Our progress, our 
defence, our march forward to economic independence and to prosperity 
—are all linked with it. 

-  Aclear undérstanding of who are the real enemies—of the Tashkent 
‘spirit and why—will enable us to carry forward the struggle for its promotion 
with greater force and vigour, to victory, 


Indonesia in South-East Asia Since 1962 


- Saroj Kumari Sharma 


S PEAKING on the occasion of the Indonesian independence day on 
17th August 1962, President Sukarno described the year 1962 as “‘the year of 
triumph”. The settlement of the West Irian issue in July was taken by Indo- 
nesians asa big achievement of their foreign policy because this wasthe most 
important achievement of the Indonesian Government since independence. 
Sukarno elaborated that to be more exact “‘it was a year of the beginning of 
victory in the Revolution’s wheel of Fortune, that is felt not only by the 
people of Indonesia but acknowledged besides by the outside world, perhaps 
admired’. In 1962 the last vestige of Dutch imperialism vanished from 
the Indonesian soil and Indonesian territorial integrity was complete. The 
success in West Irian filled the Indonesians with confidence and encourag- 
ed the Government to embark on bold international venturesin South-East 
Asia in particuar and in the world in general. From 1962 the foreign policy 
of Indonesia seems to take a drastic turn which is in sharp contrast to its 
earlier foreign policy. Her aggressive posture in world affairs has posed 
serious problems for her immediate neighbours as well as other contries of 
the world. Because lack of moderation by a weak country may be unimpor- 
tant but its signs in a big and strong country actually cause councern. Indo- 
nesiais the most important power in South-East Asia as far as her natural 
and human resources are concerned. Inthe following pages an attempt 
is made to analyse the evolution of Indonesian foreign policy during the 
last decade. 


Indonesia’s Active and Independent Policy, 1950-57 


On attaining independence, Indonesia adopted “an active and inde- 
pendent policy directed towards peace’. The meaning of the phrase 
“active and independent” has been explained several times by Indonesian 
leaders in speeches at the United Nations and elsewhere. Sukarno in his 
message to the nation on 17 August 1952 said “each question relating to 
foreign affairs that affected Indoensian interests, is examined in the light of 
nature and context. And what is the yardstick used to measure these 
questions ? The yardstick is whether any action of ours in the field of 


1. Department of Information, Address by the President of the Republic of Indonesia 
on the Seventeenth of August, 1962, Djakarta, p. 7. 
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foreign affairs can be reconciled with our national interests and the spirit of 
Pantjasila.2 This is the measure which decided if we should or should not 
act in some international question”.® Sunario, the Indonesian representa- 
tive to the United Nations, explained to the General Assembly on 18 
September 1953 that the “foreign policy of his country was not one of 
passive neutrality or neutral passivitiy’’. 

Since her independence the principle of anti-colonialism has been 
the basic theme of Indonesia’s foreign policy. The opposition to colo- 
niaism and imperialism has been consistently reiterated by her leaders in 
their speeches, newspapers and governmental publications. Moreover, the 
controversy over the West Irian issue had further intensified the anti-colo- 
nialist sentiments of the Indonesian people and the makers of her foreign 
policy. They wanted to see the total eradication of colonialism and imperia- 
lism from the surface of earth because they strongly believed that there can 
be no peace in the world so long as colonialism existed. Besides this, the 
other important aspect of Indonesian foreign policy was her policy of good 
neighbourliness. She tried to maintain friendly relations with all the coun- 
tries in the world particulary the Asian-African states through cooperation 
in political, cultural and economic fields. 

The role played by Indonesia at the United Nations and at various 
conferences clearly shows that she carried out her active and independent 
policy to a considerable extent. Her voting record in the U. N. on various 
questions of international importance, viz. cold war problems, admission 
of new members, colonial and racial questions, problems of the Middle 
East and economic issue, justify her claims of having an active and inde- 
pendent policy.‘ 


2. President Sukarno propounded Pantjasila i.e. the five principles as the bases of Indo- 
nesia’s State philosphy in June 1945. They are naionalism, internationalism or 
humanitarianism, democracy, social propserity and the belief in God. 

3. Department of Information, Address by the President of the Republic of Indonesia on 
Seventeenth of August, 1952, Djakarta. 

4, The following table of Indonesia’s voting record in the U.N. General Assembly 
during 1951-57 shows that Indonesia carried out her policies independently on the 
basis of the merit of the issue : 





With With . With U.S. and 

ee us. ussR. “tll USSR 
Cold War 32 33 68 16 
New Members 4 10 11 2 
Representation of China 0 7 1 0 
Colonial and Racial 6 34 2 16 
Middle East 15 3 0 8 
Economic 31 3 0 25 
Other Political Issues J 1 0 1 
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She took an active part inthe Colombo Powers Conference in April 
1954 which was held to consider the Indo-Chinese crisis in particuar and to 
review the world situation in general. Further, Prime Minister Ali Sastroa- 
midjojo, first initiated the idea of holding the world famous Asian- 
African Conference of 1955. President Sukarno while inaugurating the 
Conference at Bandung described it asa “famous anniversary in the battle 
againt colonialism”. A year later, on the suggestion of Prime Minister 
Ali the Colombo Powers (Pakistan did not attend this meeting) namely 
Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia met in New Delhi in November 1956 to 
consider the international situation created by Israel, Britain and France 
by launching an aggression against Egypt. At the same conference Soviet 
interventionin Hungary was also discussed. In their Joint Statementissued 
on 14 November 1956, they branded Israel, Britain and France as aggres- 
sorsand demanded withdrawal ofall foreign forces from Egyptian terri- 
tory. On the question of Soviet intervention in Hungarian affairs, 
they held that the Soviet forces should be withdrawn speedily and Hunga- 
rians should be left free to decide their own future and the form of their 
government without externalintervention from any side. 

Among the Asian countries Indonesia’s relations with India were 
the closest. The policies of the two countries ran parallel to each other on 
almost all questions of world importance. Besides, they were cooperating in 
the economic and cultural fields too. 

Her relations with Pakistan were more cautious than friendly in spite 
of the affinities of religion between the two countries. Although President 
Sukarno was the first head of a foreign country to visit Pakistan in 1950 
which was followed by a treaty of friendship a year later, Pakistan failed to 
get any support from Indonesia in her dispute with India over Kashmir till 
very recently. The official stand taken by the Government of Indonesia was 
that the two countries should settle this question through peaceful means. 
She made several attempts to bring about a settlement of this problem by 
offering her good offices to the disputing parties. But while maintaining 
this neutral stand she was favourably inclined towards India, as atthe 
Colombo Powers Conference in 1954, Indonesia opposed Pakistan’s move 
to put the Kashmir issue on the agenda of the Conference. 

As for the People’s Republicof China, Indonesia was not immediately 
concerned due to her geographical distance from that country. The only 
factor which counted more than any other while deciding her foreign policy 
was the large Chinese minority in the island Republic. This has caused 
many ups and downs in the relations between the two countries. It was 
only since the advent of Ali Sastroamidjojo as the Prime-Minister of Indo- 
nesiain 1953 that efforts were made to settle the problems created by the dual 


Reproduced from a pamphlet issued by the Ministry of Information, Indonesia in 
the United Nations, Djakarta 1958, p. 11. 
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nationality of the Chinese minority and thereby establish coridal relations 
with the Government of the People’s Republic of China. 

In South-East Asia, she maintained close relations with Burma which 
also follows a policy of non-alignment. Thailand and Philippine’s alignment 
with the United States of America did not allow the opening of channels 
of all-out cooperation between them and Indonesia. As far as Malaya was 
concerned she got full moral support from President Sukarno for her inde- 
pendence movement. In November 1954 Tunku Abdul Rahman, Chief 
Minister of Malaya, visited Indonesia and was accorded warm welcome. 

In short, Indonesia’s active and independent foreign policy between 
the years 1950-57 with particular emphasis on the principles of anti-colonia- 
lism, anti-racialism and promoting world peace ran on moderate lines 
inclose cooperation with other non-aligned forces in world politics. 
Indonesia followed more or less the same policies even after 1957 till the 
inception of President Sukarno’s Guided Democracy in 1959. During 
the years of transition from Parliamentary to guided democracy certain 
new forces emergedon the Indonesian political scene, which gave a twist 
to Indonesia’s foreign relations in the subsequent years. 


Era of Guided Democracy 


Since the foreign policy of a country is primainly a reflection of its 
internal situation, it would not be outof place here to pause a little and re- 
view in brief some of the important developments within the country. The 
most significant development was the emergence of P.K.I. (Partai Komunis 
Indonesia) as a strong political force in Indonesian political scene. As 
a result of its good performance in the general and local elections in East 
and Central Java held in 1955 and 1957 respectively, the P.K.I. was able to 
re-enter effectively in the national politicallife. Secondly, the army’s active 
support, loyalty and cooperation to Dr. Sukarno during the national crisis 
of 1956-58, madeit animportant factorin the subsequent years. General 
Nasution, Chief of the Army Staff, gave full support to President Sukarno 
in suppressing the regional revolts and thereby restoring law and order in 
the country. Thelast but the most important factor in Indonesian poli- 
tics in the guided democracy era is the power and position of the President 
of the Repulblic of Indonesia. In February 1957, Dr. Sukarno in a broad- 
cast tothe nation, announced his “konsepsi’” (concept) of Guided De- 
mocracy. According to him Western type of (parliamentary) democracy 
was not at all suitable for Indonesia. He suggested “we have to set up 
an altogether new building. We should pull down the pillars, the roof, 
the walls, we shoud pull down everything, not excluding the foundation, 
and lay a new foundation, erect a totally new: building that is a new style 
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governmental structure of the Republic of Indonesia.’* The steps taken 
towards the realization of guided democracy were return to the revolu- 
tionary constitution of 1945, establishment of a gotong rojong (mutual help 
cabinet and a National Council consisting of members of the People’s 
Representative Council (Dewan Perwakilan Rakjat) plus the representatives 
of various functional groups in society. The President will be the Chair- 
man of the National Council. The Cabinet will be responsible to the Pre- 
sident and not to the Parliament. Decisions will betaken by “‘musjawarah”’ 
(discussion) and “mufakat” (unanimity). All these changes in the govern- 
ment gave the President almost dictatorial authority in practice. Since 
then he has been the supreme architect of Indonesia’s internal and external 
policies. 

In his message to the nation on 17 August 1959 President Sukarno 
outlined the aims and objectives of the new government as follows : 

1. In the political field it aimed at establishing a national unitary and 

democratic state of Indonesia stretching from Sabang to Merauke. 

2. In the international field its main objective was to establish friendly 

relations between the Republic of Indonesia and all the states 
of the world in general and the Asian-African states in particular 
on the basis of mutual respect to create a “New World” free 
from imperialism and colonialism. 

Any objective student ofinternational relations will find that certain 
new trendsin the realm of foreign policy were taking shape during these years 
oftransition from parliamentary to guided democracy, although they could 
be seen clearly only after the grand success in the West Irian campaign 
against the Dutch in 1962. From this stage Indonesia’s foreign policy 
seems to shift towards playing a more active and ambitious role rather than 
an aggressive one, in South-East Asia in particular and in the world in 
general, 

It is significant to note here that Indonesia seems to have lost her faith 
inthe Western countries completely asaresulc of their attitude during the 
period when she was engaged in a life and death struggle for her national 
independence and later when, she was passing through the most critical 
period of her national crisis in 1957-1958. As a consequence Indonesia 
turned towards the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. She de- 
pended to a great extent on them to equip her army and air force with modern 
weapons. These countries also fully supported her claim to West Irian 
whereas the Western countries failed to do so. All this led Indonesian 
foreign policy in a direction that was clearly anti-West and anti-imperialist. 
The best manifestation of this anti-West sentiment is President Sukarno’s 


5. B.P.L. Bedi (Publisher), Guided Democracy: A Volume of Basic Speeches and Docit- 
ments, New Delhi, 1959, p. 20. 
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theory of the Newly Emerging Forces versus the Old Established Forces. 
The theory divides the present world into two groups of countries. There 
are old established countries who havea long imperial background. They 
have ruled over many countries in the past centuries. They are today 
rich at the cost of their colonies. They have dominant position in world 
politics. But today avery important force has emerged in the world, 
that isthe newly independent countries. Most of the former colonies of 
the Western powers have become politically independent. But the crux 
of the situation is that even after political independence has been finally 
accorded, the imperialist powers try to maintain their economic vested 
interests. In order to retain their dominance in these countries the military 
presence of the colonial powers becomes necessary. Moreover, these 
former colonial powers interfere and intervene in the internal affairs of 
these developing countries. Hence, in order to be completely independent 
there is a perpetual conflict between the OLDEFOs (old established forces) 
and the NEFOs (newly emerging forces). Thus, for the Indonesians this 
fight against colonialism, imperialism and neo-colonialism continues to 
be the mostimportant aspect of their foreign policy. 

According to President Sukarno, the newly emerging forces include 
Asian, African, and Latin American countries, and the Communist and 
Socialist countries of the world, But actually perhaps the only real quali- 
ficationforacountry to beincluded inthe list of NEFOs is blindly support- 
ing the ideas of President Sukarno. Pakistan is an excellent example. 
Althouth she is a member of the SEATO and the CENTO alliances, she is 
considered a NEFO. The theory was further implemented through Indone- 
sia’s confrontation policy towards the Federation of Malaysia. In her opi- 
nion the Federation of Malaysia is a British creation aimed at under- 
mining her revolution. Indonesians argue tbat “in the context of global 
strategy, Britain and generally speaking, other Western powers who have 
interests in South-East Asia, are desirous of seeing Indonesia take their side 
or at least adopt a passive attitude in facing worldissues. In thislight Britain 
also wants to see Indonesia stay weak in the political, economic and military 
fields.” 7” The organization of GENEFO (Games of the Newly Emmerging) 
Forces and her idea of holding CONEFO (Conference of Newly Emerging 
Forces) in 1966 whose future isnow uncertain due to the recent develop- 
ments, are various aspects of the same policy. The boldest step taken so 
far by Indonesia was her unprecedented decision to leave the United 
Nations. During the past few years Indonesia moved very close to the 
People’s Republic of China. She got full support from China for all her 
activities in the international field. This honeymoon between them, 
however, was ended abruptly by thecoup d’etai of October 1 in which 
China is alleged to have had a hand. 


7. Government of the Republic of Indonesia, Why Indonesia Opposes British-made 
Malaysia, Djakarta, 1965, p. 13. 
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All this taken together in general and the uncompromisingly ag- 
gressive policy of economic, military and political confrontation towards 
the Federation of Malaysia in particular, caused much concern and con- 
fusion all over the world and Indonesia was branded an aggressor and 
trouble maker in the South-East Asian region. Bernard K. Gordon in 
his article “The potential for Indonesian expansionism” said, “Indonesian 
policy and the attitude of her leaders seem more than ever to pose 
a threat to the hopes of peaceful change and development in Asia’’.® Similar 
reactions of some of her neighbours, namely, the Philippines, Malaya and 
Australia to the emergence of Indonesia as a militarily strong power in 
South-East Asia should be noted. 

Indonesia increased her armed strength on the plea that it was needed 
for the liberation of West Irian from the Dutch. But she continued this 
policy of increasing her armed strength even after the solution of the West 
Irian question in 1962, for which a new justification was given by President 
Sukarno. This, however, did not minimize the alarm and confusion created 
by this policy. He said “‘we are still struggling against colonialism and 
imperialism. Even though West Irian will return we still need armed for- 
ces. I even commanded continuation of strengthening of units so we can 
defend Indonesian people’s honour at all times.” ® 

Australia which now shares a common border with Indonesia in the 
New Guinea was afraid of the size and composition of the Indonesian army. 
It gave Australia such an urgent sense of vulnerability that the matter was 
discussed in the Australian Parilament.1° Whether or not Australian fears 
were justified she was at least afraid that Sukarno might one day look long- 
ingly at East New Guinea. Not only were the Australians concerned but 
the British and American diplomats and observers also were disturbed by 
the offensive potentialin the hands of a militant nationalist government. To 
Malaya and Philippines, military strength, economic backwardness and 
political ruthlessness made her a formidable neighbour. And it is just 
possible that the idea of MAPHILINDO was born not out of Malay regional 
unity ‘but was the outcome of increasing apprehension of Indonesian 
policies. 

In the beginning, the Macapagal Plan of “Greater Malayan Confe- 
deration” comprised of the Philippines, Malaya, Singapore, . Brunei and 
Sabah (North Borneo) only omitting Indonesia due to its differing political 
ideology. 


8.. Bernard K. Gordon, The Potential for Indonesian Expansionism, PACYFIC AFFRAIS 
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Indonesia, flushed with success in West Irian in July 1962, however, 
started a campaign against the formation of Malaysia. The Indonesian 
Communist Party had already denounced it as a plot of neo-colonialism 
and had expressed its strong opposition to it in December 1961. Faced 
with increased involvement of Indonesiain the Malaysian dispute President 
Macapagal appeared to have given a second thought to hisidea of ‘MAPHIL’. 
After prolonged consultations with Subandrio in March 1963, he referred to 
a Confederation of Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia. So ‘MAPHIL’ 
became ‘MAPHILINDO’ at the conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
three countries at Manila held from June 7 to 11, 1963. The Philippines 
point of view was clearly put by its Foreign Secretary on 14 April 1964 
before the closed session of the meeting of SEATO Ministers. He said, 
“Indonesia is our closest neighbour. It has a population of more than one 
hundred million, the fifth largest in the world. It is enormously rich in its 
naturalresources. Wecan no more disregard it than Canada can disregard 
the United! States” because “we have no national power to influence Indo- 
nesian policy. We cannot threaten it by withholding economic aid or 
shaking a mailed fist at it”. 


Possible Moitves Behind Recent Indonesian Policies 


The recent policies pursued by Indonesia can be given several inter- 
pretations depending upon the angle from which they are viewed. The 
possible and probable motives which are complex in nature may be put 
down as follows : 

1. Expansionism 2. Belief that Malaysia is a grave threat 3. As- 
sumption of leadership through a show of power in South-East Asia 4. As 
a diversionary tactic and 5. Maintaining a balance between the Army 
and the Communist Party by President Sukarno with a view to retaining his 
own power. 

As for expansionism being a motive factor behind Indonesian policies 
in South-East Asia itis true that in the past Indonesian leaders particularly 
Sukarno and Yamin, who worked on the Committee for the Determination 
of the Extent of Indonesian Territory in 1945 were in favour of including 
all the Nusantara territories in the Republic of Indonesia. According to 
Yamin, Nusantara consisted of eight groups of islands—the Malaya penin- 
sula, the island of Sumatra, Kalimantan (North Borneo), Java, Sulawesi 
Moluccas, and West [rian.™ Since the Japanese, who were the final arbit- 
rators rejected the plan it could not assume any material shape. The 


11. Citedin Frances L. Starner, Mysteries of Maphilindo, FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
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the Ages, Dewan Nasional, Djakarta, September 1958, p. 19. 
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Indonesian government subsequently never laid any claim to the territory 
now part of Malaysia. Sukarno had denied several times that Indonesia 
has any claim after West Irian. Further it must be remembered that even 
in the present crisis with Malaysia, Indonesia has no claim to any of the 
Malaysian territory. She only does not recognize Malaysia as a fully in- 
dependentcountry. To heritisjust a neo-colonial appendage of the United 
Kingdom. It seems, therefore, expansionism is not one of the motives of 
Indonesia’s ‘Crush Malaysia Policy’. Inthe words of President Sukarno, 
“I have repeatedly said that Indonesia is opposed to Malaysia. Now again 
I emphasize that we Indonesian people and government strongly oppose 
this proposed Federation. Istress openly that we oppose Malaysia because 
it is manifestation of colonialism.” 1° 

The reason behind Indonesian hostility to the Federation of Malaysia 
appears to be its apprehension of the treaty clauses which permit British 
troops to remain on Malayan soil. Malaysian leaders agreed to the British 
military bases as a Security measure for the Federation. The Indonesians, 
however, regard them as a threat to the whole of South-East Asia: They 
have suffered once and hence their fear of the British. 

They believe that Malaysia has been and will be a base from which 
imperialists will seek to harm them, to limit their sovereignty and even 
to overthrow their present ruling coalition government. There is ample 
evidence in support of their point of view. Itis believed that Western 
aid reached the Darul Islam rebels who fought against the Republic from 
1948-1962. The Secretary of State of the U.S.A. John Foster Dulles said 
at a press conference: “I think there has been growing feeling among the 
Muslims particularly in the islands other than Java, a feeling of concern 
at the growing Communist influence in the Government in Java”. It is 
also known that the Indonesian Government has lost substantial amount of 
foreign exchange and custom duties through large-scale smuggling between 
Sumatra and the Celebes and the ports of Malaysia. Smuggling was con- 
doned by the Malayan authorities. Itis, however, known that the P.R.R.I. 
Permesta rebellion in Sumatra was assisted by asylum, arms, ammunition, 
aircraft, pilots and presumably cash from the West. Much of this aid 
was channelled through Malaya, Singapore and North Borneo. The Indo- 
nesian Foreign Minister Subandrio had this danger in his mind when he 
said on 27 September 1962 that his country would be “forced to take counter 
action if a military base was established in North Borneo territories after 
the formation of the Federation of Malaysia”. He said, “at the present 
moment Malaya and Indonesia were separated by a sea. With the coming 
of Malaysia, however, the countries would share a common border. How 
can we remain indifferent to it ?” This fact was also put by Indonesian 
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representative at the U.N. Security Council-when this question was taken 
up by the Security Council on Malaysia’s request in September 1964. 
Thus, it was quite natural for them to think that the presence of British 
military bases on Malaysian territory were against them and not against 
Communism as claimed. 

It would, therefore, appear that Indonesia’s main opposition was 
directed against the formation of the Federation of Malaysia under British 
tutelage which ensured the presence of the British in the South-East Asian 
region for a long time, whereas the Manila agreement signed by the Heads 
of States of Indonesia, Malaya and the Philippines on 31 July 1963 sought 
to eliminate all Western powers from the region. In their joint communi- 
que they agreed that “foreign bases—temporary in nature—should not be 
allowed to be used directly or indirectly to subvert the national independence 
of any of the three countries. In accordance with the principles enuncia- 
ted in the Bandung Declaration, the three countries will abstain from the 
use of arrangements of collective defence to serve the particular interest 
of any of the big powers.” 16 The Indonesians may be or may not be justi- 
fied in taking such an alarming view of the Malaysian Federation which 
has to safeguard its territorial integrity against a much bigger neighbour 
whose peaceful intentions are none too manifest. 

Another reason of Indonesia’s Confrontation policy against Malaysia 
appears to be a sense of frustration brought by the formation of Malaysia. 
There is no doubt that on the basis of its size, population and enormous 
natural resources, Indonesia is destined to assume the leadership in South- 
East Asia, in the fulfilment of which the presence of Britain seems to be the 
only stumbling block. Indonesians consider South-East Asia as their 
“natural sphere of influence”, and donot want any outside power to remain 
init. They think that problems of defence and security should be solved 
by the countries of the region themselves. The establishment of MAPHI- 
LINDO in which the Indonesians hoped to be the dominant partner was sup- 
posedto be a practical solution of theregional problems. It was through con- 
sultations among themselves that they hoped to resolve all their differences. 

‘They had agreed that the three countries shared a primary responsibility to 
maintain stability and security of the area from subversion in any form, 
to preserve their respective national identities and to ensure the peaceful 
development of their region in accordance with theideals and aspirations of 
their peoples. The dominant voice of Indonesia in the MAPHILINDO was, 
however, apparent from various statements of its leaders. Thus the Indo- 
nesian Army Chief Lt. General Jani stated on 7 January 1964 that “‘Indo- 
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nesia must extend its defence concepts from a purely national basis to em- 
brace wider responsibilities for the security of South-East Asia.” 1 This 
might be easily construed to be the meaning of Djakarta’s demand that 
problems in South-East Asia should be solved in an Asian way. General 
Nasution also declared in the same vein that war would not break out in 
South-East Asia if the peace of the region depended on Indonesia.** It is 
quite obvious that if MAPHILINDO had materialized Indonesia, because of 
her size, population and potential wealth, apart from the forceful personality 
of her President, was bound to play a very dominant and influential role 
in the affairs of the other two countries. According to President Sukarno, 
the Manila. Summit was a victory for Indonesian principles as the Tunku 
had agreed to his demand that Malaysia will not be formed before the voice 
of the people of North Borneo was heard. He said MUSIAWARA MAPHI- 
LINDO Opened a new chapter in the history of Asia. At the Manila Con- 
ference it was established that Indonesia would no longer be treated as a 
dummy and that it was her right and primary responsibility to safeguard 
security and peace in the region together with its neighbouring states— 
the Philippines and Malaya.?® Further, the Indonesian delegates to the 
Conference cherished the hope that MAPHILINDO would replace the SEATO 
as the collective defence association for South-East Asia.?° 

But things did not turn out as expected by Indonesia. Tunku 
went ahead with his plan, and fixed 16 September 1963 as the date for 
the proclamation of the Federation of Malaysia without waiting for the 
report of the Representative of the U.N. Secretary General, knowing full 
well that the result would be in his favour. Indonesia took it as an insult. 
Subandrio said In an interview with press correspondents in Djakarta, “We 
have no desire to swallow up Malaysia. We have no territorial claim. We 
feel ourselves humiliated by the formation of Malaysia”. And so began 
the policy of confrontation. 

It appears that the main ingredient of Indonesia’s policy as evidenced 
by her dealings with Malaysia is that if one does not take her views into 
account one cannot live in peace in the regicn. She wants that the world 
must recognize her rightful place in South-East Asia as the major political 
military force add whom the Malaysians and others must learn to respect. 

In conclusion it may be said that amongst a variety of possible and 
probable motives that are working behind Indonesian policies, the more 
probable ones are Indonesia’s belief that Malaysia is a threat to Indonesia’s 
integrity, and her desire to be recognized as the leader of South-East Asia 
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which she considers to be her rightful placein theregion. Upto 1962 Indo- 
nesia was occupied exclusively by the question of West Irian. The suc- 
cessful outcome of this issue emboldened the Indonesian leaders to play 
a more active and ambitious rolein South-East Asia. 


Future Trends 


Since the recent unsuccessful coup of 1 October, allegedly staged by 
some sections of the P.K.1. and also suspected to have been supported by 
the People’s Republic of China, which attempted to overthrow Sukarno 
from power, the entire political situation in Indonesia has become uncertain. 
‘Sukarno’s concept of NAsAxom (Nationalism, religion and Communism) 
has met with total failure in spite of his repeated attempts to save it. The 
army and the Communists are now openly combating each other for power. 
During the first few days after the coup the situation was very tense and 
confused. It is reported that serious fighting took placein central Java 
between the army andthe Communists. Itis clear that the army at present 
isin a strong position. In spite of President Sukarno’s efforts to abide by 
the concept of NASAKkom, the Indonesian Army seems to utilize to the fullest 
extent the opportunity provided by the abortive coup to wipe out the Com- 
munists-from the government and the country’s political life completely. In 
atalk to his General Staff, broadcast by Radio Djakarta, General Nasution 
called for the’total elimination of all vestiges of the abortive coup. He 
declared “We must make sure that there is no enemy in our balnket...that 
-we have cleared all elements, groups and agents who are traitors to our 
establishment in order to ensure our safety in the future in carrying out 
our responsibilities.” Thousands of Communists have been killed and 
arrested throughout the country so far. Several members of Indonesian 
National Parliament and of the Supreme Advisory Council, several officers 
in the army and the air force have been suspended because of their involve- 
ment inthe 1 October coup. People with pro-P.K.1. or pro-Peking leanings 
are being thrown out of their jobs. The army has secured the dissolution 
of the P.K.I. units in West Java and the P.K.I. has been banned in Djakarta 
and its outskirts. The army’s hunt for Aidit, Chairman of the Communist 
Party, isin full swing. A few days ago he was reported to have been shot 
dead ; still it is unconfirmed. Whatever may be the truth but he is the 
“most notable Indonesian casualty” of the abortive coup. Another im- 
portant figure whose future has become uncertain is the Foreign Minister 
Subandrio. Because of heavy pressure from the army Sukarno had to 
relieve Subandrio of his charge of internal security and intelligence. In 
his place Brigadier Sugiar-to was appointed as the new Chief of intelligence. 
But this did not satisfy Subandrio’s critics. Muslim fanatics have launched 
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a vigorous campaign to remove him from his post of Foreign Minister. A 
noisy demonstration took place in front of the Foreign Ministry with the 
slogans “Crush Subandrio, Ban P.K.I.”” Thus, it can be said that P.K.I. 
and its supporters have been forcibly expelled from Indonesian politics 
for a considerable time. The most significant development in this context 
has been in regard to the power and prestige of Sukarno. There can be 
little doubt that President Sukarno’s position in the country has suffered 
because of the recent developments. Following the coup he has been 
trying to reassert his position while the Indonesian Army continues to pay 
him lip service without deviating in the least from its objective of blunting 
the Communist Party’s capacity to rehabilitate itself. He has been totally 
unable to pacify the Muslim fanatics and to stop the anti-P.K.I. drive by 
the army. 

All these internal political developments in the country are likely to 
affect the future trend of foreign policy. It will undergo some significant 
changes some of which are visible even now. The first most significant 
shift which is likely to take place would be that Indonesia will drift away 
from China now that the real face of China has been exposed to the Indo- 
nesians and the P.K.I.’s influence is gonetoo. There will bethe demand that 
Indonesian policies in the past have not been sufficiently realistic. Subandrio 
has admitted that due to the P.K.I. influence Indonesian Foreign Policy 
was influenced by China. He said he wanted to carry out a foreign policy 
which is based on “realities”. ® In spite of President Sukarno’s declaration 
to remain in the anti-imperialist axis of five Asian countries including China 
(Djakarta-Phnom Penh-Hanoi-Peking-Pyongyang axis), the relation between 
China and Indonesia are at a low ebb and they may deteriorate even further 
in the future. Secondly, it seems quite possible that Indonesia may revise 
its confrontation policy towards Malaysia. According to the ANTARA News 
Agency Subandrio is reported to have expressed his willingness to begin 
negotiations with Malaysia to settle their differences.* But at the same 
time he invited the states of Malaysia separately to talk peace directly with 
Indonesia. Malaysia’s reaction accusing Indonesia of interfering in her 
internal affairs is natural and expected. However, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
the Malaysian Prime Minister said quite recently that he is willing to hold 
talks with Indonesia. Whatever may be the motives behind Subandrio’s 
statement, at this juncture i. perhaps indicates a change in Indonesia’s foreign 
policy. 

In short it can be said in the context of recent developments in Indo- 
nesia that her foreign policy may now run on more realistic and moderate 
lines. “Here anti-West and anti-imperialist policies will continue but her 
relations with the immediate neighbours may improve in the near future. 
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The Role of Creative Writers and Artists 
in the Developing Countries of Afro-Asia 


Mulk Raj Anand 


IF THERE IS any one factor which unites the creative men of the Afro- 
Asian world, in spite of the many differences of social background, it is 
the sympathy among those who were all uniformly humiliated by alien 
rule. The wound of humiliation may have been deeper in some countries 
and superficial in others. All the same, this wound to the pride of the 
peoples, with their own old civilizations which were decimated by the 
foreign conquerers, remains at the root of the being of the Afro-Asian 
intelligentsia. 

Of course, whenthe Afro-Asian countries beganto throw off the op- 
pression of conquest and regained their freedom the wound of humiliation 
began to be healed. In a few places, where national self-consciousness 
and creative energy were manifest in the process of renewal, the cure 
was more speedy than inthe lands wherethe assaults of the aliens had not 
only bruised the minds and the bodies but also damaged the will for re- 
covery. In some cases the doctors who were asked to diagnose the disease 
happened to be from among the erstwhile foreign intelligentsia and they 
naturally misled the patients, whereas in other cases the quacks were 
called in, who recommended potions which were suitable during the 
periods of disintegration, when magicand superstition ruled the day and 
the repetition of mantras to the unknown fates was supposed to cure 
the body politic in travail. 

As yet there have been very few efforts to understand the sickness 
that once afflicted us, the causes of its persistence in the form of the hang- 
over of misery, division and weakness which are the reasons for our 
present confusions and the blurred outlook for the future health of 
our human personality. 

As in most civilizations of the olden days, so in the newly emergent 
ordersin Africa and Asia, it will be found that the most vital process for 
renewal lies infresh creativeness, which means the attempt to penetrate 
deeply into the soul-body, to analyse its condition under theimpact ofall 
those outer and inner forces which condition human experience, and to 
evolve such yalues, or important activities, which may take us nearer the 
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fulfilment of the desired image of ourselves, of our fellowmen and of society 
as a whole. 

The consistent urges for the exploration of experience, the poetic 
transformation of the quantities of life into qualitative understanding, the 
conversion of facts into fantasies—these are the methods by which the 
body-soul confronts itself. And this confrontation leads to the ques- 
tioning of human destiny itself, in all its challenges, in its obscurities of 
growth, and in the possibilities of its expansion. The attempt to probe 
the unknown parts of the universe then becomes complementary to the 
struggle for self-awareness. The total synthesis leads tothe intensification 
of the emotions and the heightening of consciousness. All this becomes 
part of the integrating process which helps man to become an individual in 
the group, to regain the wholeness which is generally lost through the 
rough and tumble of the daily life, corroded as it is by enforced ignorance, 
sloth and servility. Creative effort is, therefore, an essential part of the 
making of character, in so far as it brings to light those subtleties, nuances 
and graces of human experience which remain out of the reach of those who 
are not privileged to be sensitive. This does not mean that the creative 
manis superiorto other peoplein some kind of caste hierarchy. In 
fact, the poet has generally been the weakest member of the flock physi- 
cally, so that he has always compensated himself for the lack of the ability 
to participate in heroic action by staying a little behind and singing about 
it, thus inspiring men to further action. Confused, ardent, always question- 
ing and relentless in the struggle for truth, the artist inevitably glimpses 
into beauty, though heis never sure he has achieved it; and thus he seeks 
the flavours with the help of an acute memory, a searching intellect and 
a fiery imagination, which ‘‘bodies forth the shapes of things unknown’’. 

if this is the role of a creative man in human society, then it is likely 
that the new creative writers and artists in Afro-Asia are going to be the 
advance guard of the forces which will shape the destinies of these 
countries, which will evolve the values by which they and their fellowmen 
will live in the future. 

This is no mere vague phrase. 

Already we have witnessed that in the struggle for freedom of the 
Afro-Asian countries, some of the most important spokesmen happened 
to be the poets, the philosophers and the men of learning. The legendary 
role of Rabindranath Tagore in India, of Muhammad Iqbal in Pakistan, of 
Lu Hsun in China, of Patrice Lumumba in the Congo, of Jomo Kenyatta in 
Kenya, of Augustino Netto in Angola (to name only a few of the inspiring 
voices) is accepted by us all. 

What is the essential difference between the writing of these men as 
compared to the creative-work of many of their compeers in the Western 
world ? . 

Ido not think that one can generalise about large areas of the world 
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in simple formulations, but it is clear that while the advanced leisure 
societies, which achieved their economic liberty long ago, tended to produce 
self-centred men, occupied with their own salvation in the egoistic pursuit 
of neurosis, the societies which have struggled for liberty, both politically 
and for pecuniary gains, have thrown up writers who achieved integral con- 
tact between life and literature, who revealed the human causality behind 
the struggle itself, who are revolutionaries of thought and action, in full 
‘engagement’ with the processes of emancipation. 

It may be necessary to define ‘engagement’ here. briefly: It is not 
what the denigrators of the literature of struggie, strife and experience, 
have always called the ‘‘source of a propagnda literature”. It is the invol- 
vement of conscience. It is the attitude of literature which faces the pro- 
blems of man’s destiny in any given contemporary period. It illumines the 
areas of darkness with the accession to emotion, impulse and feeling inthe 
light of reason. It narrates the qualities of Love. It discovers, by analysis 
of disruption, chaos and disintegration, the nature of human solidarity, 
which is another namefor harmony. It seeks a balanced understanding of 
man in a changing world. It questions the values of the past which are 
redundant,. hackneyed and useless and accepts insight into historical and 
personal changes. It forms new values. It discards the kind of ethics. 
which has no relevance tothe new periods, and it addresses itself to new 
moral problems. It drops the cliches, claptrap and jargon of ‘‘literary 
literature’’ and adopts a new metaphor and new imaginary consonance 
with. the experience of a new time. 

lam inclined to believe that the role of creative writers and artists in 
the developing countries of Afro-Asia is, first and foremost, to ally them- 
selves, in the deepest parts of their being with the libertarian urges of our 
peoples against all those who perpetuate foreign rule. That is to say, we 
should. discover the nature of the solidarity within our fold, which is 
born of-the struggle for social justice, and which is the source of the other 
liberties by which alone we can live and grow. In this way, we might 
be able to reiterate the meaning of human liberty even forthose who have 
begun, in their complacency, to conceive freedom to be monopoly of 
ane race, one nation or one section of the world. 

This will entail the absorption of those truths which lie at the core of 
some of the most advanced thinking inthe West and which our alien rulers 
concealed from us to a large extent by giving us bad education or no edu- 
cation at all. It may mean that we have to go to the very sources of’our 
awn ancient wisdom and bring back from it what is generally called the 
“best of the past”. It will also involve an enormous -effort at co- 
discovery among the new countries of Afro-Asia. a 

And this process of research, which is the prelude.to ‘renewal: can only 
have some meaning for the lives of our impoverished people, if we areable 
ta, synthesise, coordinate and orchestrate the essence of the world 
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experience into new rhythms, which may inspire the coming of ripeness 
to our time. Li k 

l am sanguine that thereare many parallel thoughts in our societies. 
The different backgrounds of various countries certainly create a variety 
of expression. The numerous historical traditions tend to perpetuate 
different patterns of belief, partiality and even prejudices. But ifone looks 
at cultures from the point of view of a comprehensive historical humanism 
then it is possible that the differences can be accepted as a dynamic part of 
discussion, so long as we do not begin to fight iarmed struggles against 
each other to impose our point of view on othels. The very fact of the 
emergence of the long-suppressed countries of Asia and Africa into the 
slowly dawning world of human freedom may make our age the departure 
point in the direction toward, one world culture. Certainly, we can pool 
our respective cultures and carry the ‘‘harp with a thousand strings” 
with us to play as we pause for breath, on the road to progress towards 
humanness. E 

The symphony we wish to evolve is unfortunately being suppressed 
by the piling up, ahead of us, of those hazardous weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, which the nations of the West have amassed to threaten each other 
in order to spread the tentacles of power at atime when we need hundreds 
of years of peace to reconstruct our destinies. And we find that we are 
baulked by the threat of universal war and the possible mutilation of the 
whole of human civilization. l 

There is no escape, therefore, for the creative men of tħe countries 
of Africa and Asia, from the inevitable assertion of their will to peace. We 
have seen this war in the form of the Cold war. In our life-time the impe- 
rialists have said ‘‘Let Asians fight Asians’ and actually embroiled us in 
hot wars. Our nobility, sense of humanity and compassion against the 
nightmare of horror, despair and frustration, compel us to expose the 
machinations ofthe merchants of death, to unite in the world-wide strug- 
gle for survival, to sink our petty differences, if we wish the year 2000 
to be born for our children andthe world’s children. And this beomes 
our immediate mission. For, as everyone knows, the children of the hu- 
man race are born innocent without the guilts and repressions and inhi- 
bitions, which greedy men, seeking more money, power and privileges, 
implant into our lives by the exploitative processes which they initiate 
for personal gain. The defence of innocence in our new world, 
becomes, therefore, imperative when the ‘‘ceremony of innocence” is 
being drowned. sA l 

| feel that | can only repeat the words of my own teacher, the philo- 
sopher poet Iqbal who delivered this message, from the city of Lahore, 
to my whole generation: “Asia will never die if each individual seeks to 
discover himself and merge himself in selflessness’’. 

lf he had been among us today he would have addressed these words 
to ‘Afro-Asia’ instead of ‘Asia’. 


De-colonization through the United 
Nations—An Analysis of the Soviet 
Role in the Framing of the Charter 


Aswini K. Ray 


In 1960, during the fifteenth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, the Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev banged his shoes, and 
gave expression to his indignation against colonialism, in his own inimitably 
unconventional style. In that session the Soviet Union sponsored and 
piloted through the General Assembly, the now-famous ‘Draft Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’. The 
passage of this Declaration signified the framing at last of Charter pro- 
visions against colonialism and heralded the dawn of an era which 
sounded the death knell of this notorious system. This is not to suggest 
that by the beginning of the sixties colonialism ceased to exist, but 
that from this Lime onwards, as a form of relationship between nations, 
imperialism ceased to be accepted by any civilized standards or moral 
justification. 

Since this final nail in the coffin of colonialism was struck by the 
Soviet Union which—as claimed by her spokesmen—was the logical 
culmination of her consistent anti-colonial stand, one will be justified, 
when in the later half of this decade a balance sheet of Imperialism is 
being worked out, in taking stock of the Soviet role on this question. Since 
such an assessment becomes impossible without a fair evaluation of the 
Soviet responses during the earlier days of the framing of the Charter, the 
scope of the present analysis is limited to this review. 

But it has to be clearly borne in mind that in so far as the provision 
regarding the eradication of colonialism was concerned San Fransisco} 
did not complete the process. It merely began the process which was carried 
through the years when the loopholes were plugged and the cracks and 
crevices filled. . 

What was achieved at San Fransisco was a recognition of the need 
for the eradication of colonialism and the dangers to international peace 
that was fraught in the system; although. the legal formulation of the ma- 
chinery created for its eradication had to be kept ineffectively loose. This 


1. United Nations Conference on International Organisation, 1945, hereinafter quoted 
as UNCIO. a 
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was unavoidable under the circumstances and perhaps, as later events pro- 
ved, it had some advantages too. The nebulousness of the clause on de- 
colonisation was found to be innoccuous enough for the erstwhile colonial 
powers to agree to its incorporation in the Charter. But in spite of this 
the ultimate achievement of San Fransisco was not inconsiderable. For, the 
new system of Trusteeship, which replaced the decrepit Mandate system, 
for the first time brought within its purview almost the entire colonial world, 
and also for the first time brought into being a comprehensive international 
system in which some form of international accountability was instilled 
into the hitherto irresponsibe domain of colonial administration. 

This was no mean achievement, considering the period under review. 
For, it has to be borne in mind tha. during the forties of the century, inspite 
of misleading avowals resulting from the stresses of an exhausting war, self- 
determination as a basic human value was still in the realm of scholarly 
polemics. The ghost of Kipling was still haunting the minds of the gullibles 
and the articulate champions of colonialism dubbed it as the “white man’s 
burden” for the “civilizing mission” in the colonia] world or on the rationale 
of “good” government as a substitute for self-government, and thereby 
perpetuate the colonial order. Even in the colonial world, nationalist 
movements, except in some parts of Asia (like in India and Indonesia), had 
not yet gained the momentum that was achieved during the fifties which 
heralded the disintegration of colonialism. Hence, if in the period under 
review, anything more than a mere expression of good intentions was 
aimed at, it would probably have made the colonial powers suspicious of 
the new organisation and might as well have led the infant organisation 
on the brink ofa precipice. Moreover, as later events have borne it out, 
the later achievements of the combined efforts of the ever-increasing anti- 
colonial bloc was much more substantial than what could be possible by 
the loné voice of the Soviet Union, which, at San Fransisco constituted the 
only committed anti-colonial power. 

The United States, which initiated most of the Charter provisions in- 
cluding those directed against colonialism, was no less anti-colonial in her 
commitments, and at least intheinitial stages at the Presidentiallevel there 
is little reasonto question American good intentions. Butthe U.S. Presi- 
dent’s'initiative was so much hamstrung at so many levels—from the State 
Departmentto the Pentagon down to the internal public opinion and the need 
for respecting British susceptibilities, that the ultimate proposal brought 
for discussion at San Fransisco, watered down at all the aforesaid stages, 
contained the bare skeletons of an institutional tirade against colonialism, 
This gave the Soviet Union little help against England and France—who 
constituted the leaders of the colonial bloc at San Fransisco—for a more 
comprehensive battle against colonialism.? To this can largely be accoun- 


2. Ithasto be bornein mind that the'need for peace and security was the most important 
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ted the attitude of the Soviet Union at San Fransisco which was ane of 
an ambivalent scepticism. Moreover, the Soviet Union suffered from some 
built-in limitations in an institutional tirade against colonialism, parti- 
cularly when the institution had to accommodate, for reasons of peace and 
security, the erstwhile imperialist powers themselves. 

Itis difficult to stretch Marxist-Leninist theory to accommodate whin 
its permissible limits, the possibility of a successful assault on colonialism 
so as to bring about its- disintegration by the extraneous pressures of an 
international organisation, and much less, by an organisation which had 
in its membership the imperialist powers themselves. Over and above this, 
in view of the unquestioned Soviet commitments to the growth of the 
Socialist world, the debates in the former communist International about 
the nature of the national liberation movements of Asia and their Marxist 
characterisation must have weighed heavily in the Soviet mind when they 
gave their support to this institutional move against colonialism. Would 
support given for the creation of a forum wherein international pressure 
could be put in favour of theindependence moveinent in the colonies 
hasten the process of socialist transformation in the colonies, or would the 
extraneous pressure imply a corresponding slackening of the internal revo- 
lutionary fervour so necessary for the ultimate socialist transformation ? 
The ultimate Soviet décision to support the international system for a fight 
against colonialism is in itself an indication of the recognition of the 
progressive forces that the Soviet leaders discerned in the independence 
movements of the erstwhile colonies; as also of the progressive potentials 
of the national bourgeoisie which provided the leadership in these wars of 
national liberation. 

The explanation given by Soviet theoreticians for the acceptance of 
the system of Trusteeship under the United Nations was that “‘so long as the 
trusteeship system contributes to the struggle of the colonial -peoples for 
freedom, the Soviet Union willcontinue to support it, since trusteeship not 
only legalises tae colonial system, but also provides a vehicle for attaining 
independence...’ r! 

Soviet views about the possible potentials of the new organisation, 
including its abilities to fight colonialism, found expression in the speech 
delivered at the organising meeting of the Communist Information Bureau 
in September 1947 by Andre Zhdanov when he said: ‘One ot eae! lines 
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taken by the ideological campaign that goes hand in hand with the } N 


prime-mover of the organization and the Soviet Union had to concede to hiny un 
acceptable provisions because of the overriding considerations.of security. Sh/i had not 
forgotten the cordon saintarie against herself, as mentioned by her Foréign’ Minister 
Molotov during the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Moscow which pr eceded the 
San Fransisco Conference. 
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for the enslavement of Europe is an attack on the principle of national 
sovereignty, an appeal to the renouncement of sovereign rights of nations, 
to which is opposed the idea of world government. The purpose of this 
campaign is to mask the unbridled expansion of American imperialism 
which is ruthlessly violating the sovereign rights of nations...the idea of 
world government has been taken by bourgeois intellectuals, cranks and 
Pacifists...under present conditions imperialist countries like the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and the states closely associated with them become dangerous 
enemies of national independence and the self-determination of nations, 
while the Soviet Union and the new democracies are a reliable bulwark 
against encroachments on the equality and self-determination of nations.’ 

Be that as it may, with all these considerations actively convulsing 
in the Soviet mind, she could not be expected to show any great enthusiasm 
for the drafting of the anti-colonial provisions of the Charter; and it may 
well be said that the Soviet Union instead of taking any particular initiative 
in this regard, left herself only to react to the proposals brought forward 
by the United States. Nevertheless, the American proposals were subjected 
to the most severe scrutiny because of the known American concern for the 
susceptibilities of Britain, which, was already notorious for her reluctance 
to let “the fumbling fingers of forty or fifty nations prying into the life’s 
existence of the British empire”. This feeling of isolation® was further 
accentuated by the Declaration of the Atlantic by which Roosevelt and 
Churchill took upon themselves the task of universalising the ethical justi- 
fication of the war against fascism. 

Along with all these considerations have also to be viewed the general 
Soviet attitude to the world organisation wherein she knew she will be out- 
voted, atleast in the immediate future, by the growing Anglo-American 
bloc. This was one of the reasons why the Soviet Union was keen to ensure 
Big Power unanimity (a provision which has so regularly saved India’s 
case on Kashmir), much against the earlier wishes of the Anglo-American 
bloc. In this connection it is worthwhile to recaptitulate an interesting 
cable sent immediately before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, by Field 
Marshal Smuts (by no means a liberal or pro-Soviet), who was a trusted 
adviser of Churchill, which is considered to have ultimately persuaded Chur- 


4. The Strategy andTactics of World Communism, House Document 619, 80th Congress, 
2nd Session, Supp. 1, pp. 222-223. 


5. Churchill’s statement at the Yalta Conference quoted in Cornelia Meigo, The 
Great Design, USA, 1965. pp. 52. 


6. This Soviet psychology was not unknown to the U.S. policy-makers and was consi- 
dered by the Secretary of State, when he chose not to meet the British Foreign Sec- 
retary before his departure for Moscow because “‘our Russian friends were rather 
suspicious generally and. . .it might look as if Britain and the United States were for- 
ming acommon policy in advance of discussing it with Russia”. Ref. Hull, Memoirs 
of Cordell Hull. 
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chill to change his mind and accept the principle of Big Power unanimity. 
About the Soviet insistence on it, F.M. Smuts wrote: “The Soviet attitude 
struck me at first as absurdand their contention as one not to be conceded... 
but second thoughts have inclined the other way...the Soviet attitude...in- 
volves the honour and standing of Russia among her allies. She questions 
whether she is trusted and treated as an equal or whether she is still 
(emphasis supplied) the pariah and outcast.”? The Soviet Union was also 
conscious of the dichotomous values of the two worlds and the possible 
lack of appreciation of her case in the world outside her own.® 

However, at San Fransisco the sponsoring powers and France started 
the long-delayed “preliminary discussions on trusteeship” and the papers 
under discussion included an American proposal on trusteeship, a draft 
chapter submitted by Britain, and a detailed proposal from Australia. 
The only Soviet contribution came about two weeks later in the shape of 
a formal Soviet amendment to the U.S. proposal.® 

The Soviet Union proposed to add to Chapter I: “to develop friend- 
ly relations among nations based ou respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples (emphasis indicate Soviet addition) and 
to take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace”. This 
was a clause which was difficult for the U.S. to oppose on principle, and 
the insertion having been accepted by the four foreign ministers became a 
sponsors’ amendment. Afterwards the Soviet Foreign Minister, Molotov 
declared in a Press Conference that the Soviet Union “attached first rate 
importance” to the newly-added principles of “equality and self-determina- 
tion of nations’’, and that those goals “would draw particular attention 
of the population of colonies and mandated territories,” which would help 
to realise them sooner, and that, “we must first of all see to it, that depen- 
dent countries are enabled as soon as possible to take the path of national 
independence”. This should be prompted by the United Nations, which 
must act to expedite “the realization of the principles of equality and self- 
determination of nations’’./° 

In attempting to extend the principle of self-determination to other 
fields, the Soviet Union attempted to insert a new clause in Article 76(b) 
stating that the objective of the United Nations Trusteeship System was 
to promote the development of the trust territories “towards self-govern- 
ment and self-determination with active participation of peoples of these 


1. Churchill; Triumph and Tragedy. 
8. As late back as in 1922, Litvinov said at the Hague that “there was not one world, but 
two, a Soviet world and a non-Soviet world” and that only an angel could be unbiased 


in judging Russian affairs. Ref. Hudson and Mouley, International Tribunals, Past 
and Future, 1944, pp. 240. 
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territories, having the aim to expedite the achievement. by them of full 
national independence”.“ This was rendered abortive. 

But it is heartening to recollect that in the Charter, this article appea- 
red in more equivocal terms, when the aim of the Trusteeship system was 
made to promote “self-government or independence as may be appropriate 
to the particular circumstances of each territory . . .”’ Nevertheless. the 
differences of emphasis in these two statements provided the key to numer- 
ous future debates in the United Nations over the meaning of “self-deter- 
mination”. According to Western interpretation, self-determination 
had to be applied differently in varying circumstances; whereas, for the 
Soviet Union self-determination meant the right of every dependent people 
to terminate dependence and form into its own independent nation-state. 
In fact, having failed to have the principle of self-determination imposed 
upon the trust territories of administering powers, the Soviet Union turned 
her attention to the ‘“‘Non-Self-Governing’’?* Territories only, and it 
was largely due to Soviet initiative that the issue of self-determination for 
non-governing peoples became enmeshed in the numerous deliberations 
on Human Rights, because, according to the Soviet view, basicto the enjoy- 
ment of any human rights is the right of national self-determination, which 
must be realised in the non-self-governing territories. 

During the discussion in the drafting sub-committee mentioned already 
of the Soviet amendment to Chapter I another interesting controversy cen- 
tered around the distinction between the usage of “nations” and “peoples” 
in the provision regarding the dependent territories as against the more 
usual reference throughout the Charter to relations among “states”. Soviet 
usage differentiated “nations” from already independent “states” in this 
paragraph. According to the interpretation given by a member of the 
Soviet delegation, the Soviet amendment took as its “starting point’ the 
principles of the 1936 Soviet Constitution in introducing “‘respect forthe 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples”. In his view 
the organisation set itself “the purpose of developing friendly relations 
not only among the member-states, but also among nations. when they are 
fighting for their independent statehood. Accordingly, both the equality 
of rights and the seljf-determination of these nations must be taken into 
consideration. The organisation cannot remain indifferent to anything 
which menaces international peace and security, and consequently may 
raise the question of the self-determination of even a people which has no 
existence as a state, ifits being oppressed is a factor affecting international 
peace andsecurity.5 It was at the suggestion of the Soviet member that 


11. (i) UNCIO Documents, vol. 3, Doc. 2, G/26(F), 11 May 1965, p. 618. 
(ii) Ibid, vol. 10, Doc. 310, 11/4/11, 15 May 1945, p. 441. 


12. Which was the nomenclature given to the dependent territories not under trusteeship. 
13. S. B. Krylov, Materials for the History of the United Nations, vol. 1, Moscow, 1949. 
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the exact meaning of: self-determination was clarified by the Committee 
(5/1). Mr. Manuelsky, the Ukranian Chairman of the Committee (1/1) 
interpreted the exact meaning of “self-determination” as consisting of the 
“right of the people to establish any regime which they may favour” 1 
and not as the French member had tendentiously hinted, the right: of 
secession, with an eye upon the Soviet Union SEPIE tight epee 
by the 1936 Soviet Constitution. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult now with ali the T A of hind- 
sight, to support the Soviet stand at San Fransisco of questioning the 
necessity of a special declaration on the Non-Self-Governing territories. 
No doubt, as the Soviet representative insisted; Chapter I, on which 
the Soviet Union paid the greatest emphasis, if faithfully employed, would 
cover all the cases, including those relating to the dependent territories. 
But there is no gainsaying that, the considerable progress achieved in the 
sphere of granting independence to the non-self-governing territories, as 
also in instilling responsible administration in the territories pending 
their independence, has been in no small measure accountable to this 
declaration of principles. The Soviet Union itself in later statges, standing 
upon the same principles, has brought to the docks many administering 
powers as the principals of their colonial administration. Even the 
tightening up of the provision against colonialism, which was a long- 
drawn process after San Fransisco, has also been based upon the planks 
supplied by the Declaration. | 

A significant Soviet contribution to the Charter has been the inclusion 
of ‘independence” in the aims for the non-self-governing territories, much 
against the wishes of the colonial powers led by Britain. Soviet Union, 
supported by China, was insistent on the inclusion of this provision although 
the latter proposed a milder draft. The Soviet Union suggested: “‘self-go- 
vernment and self-determination with active participation of the peoples 
of these territories, having the aim to expedite the achievement by them 
of full national independence”. The U.S.A. opposed ‘independence’ 
because it exceeded the posible area of agreement among the five powers, 
but there was a section in the American delegation who thought ‘indepen- 
dence’ as being essential to satisfy colonial peoples and because its omis- 
sion would enable the Soviet Union and China to capitalize on ‘Western’ 
opposition. However, the final-accepted decision was to obtain from Britain 
the acceptance of an interpretation of ‘self-government’ as not excluding 
‘independence’ in appropriate circumstances. Meanwhile, to answer 
mountaing criticism against the U.S. oppositopn of ‘independence’ the State 
Department was forced to issue a statement explaining that in their view 
‘self-government’ was intended ‘clearly’ to include the attainment of 
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independence “If the people of a trusteeship area so desired and were pre- 
pared and able to assume the responsibility of independence”, while at 
the same time recognising their right “to choose some status other than 
independence if they so desire’’.16 

The Soviet attempt to insert the term ‘political’ in the obligations of 
the administering powers to transmit to the Secretary-General for purposes 
of information, statistical information in addition to those regarding 
“economic, social and educational condition” of the territories, although 
rendered abortive paved the way for its insistence in the later debates. 
Again, in the same context Soviet attempt to insert “undertake” rather 
than “agree” as desired by the administering powers, was also rendered 
abortive primarily because of British objections which considered the 
Soviet proposal far too compelling to be liked by them. 

At the Five-Power Consultations, the Soviet Union also raised the 
question of “states directly concerned”, which the U.S. had proposed to 
mean the states having an authority over an area; but the Soviet Union 
proposed that the phrase be changed to: “states which are or were con- 
cerned in this matter”. This was obviously proposed with a view to playing 
a more active role in trust arrangements. The suggestion, anyway, was 
not accepted and the origina] wording was retained. The Soviet Union 
did not press for her amendment, due partly to the acceptance of another 
Soviet proposal which guaranteed her participation in the system by making 
all permanent members of the Security Council also members of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Later on, the United States presented an amended version of the 
Council structure that met Soviet wishes for permanent representation of 
the major powers as the U.S. also wished to play her role in colonial affairs. 
It was also a bargaining concession by the other members in return for 
Soviet acceptance of the other trusteeship provisions e.g. the ‘conserva- 
tory clause’, the American position regarding strategic areas and those 
connected with the “states directly concerned”, as also the omission of 
‘self-determination’.” 

In conclusion, it has to be borne in mind chat the campaign against 
colonialism, in so far as it was directed through the institutional frame- 
work of the United Nations was a slowly accelerating process. It made a 
modest beginning at San Fransisco and steadily gained momentum till 
it became a self-generating one, by the helping hand rendered by the newly- 


16. U.S. Department of State Bulletin, vol. 12, 20 May 1945, p. 930. 


17. The amended version reads : The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of other bodies which 
are brought into relationship with the United Nations Organisation, in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively concerned. Ref. UNCIO Doc. vol. 10, 
pp. 516-17, 
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independent colonial countries. By the late ’fifties, the number of such 
countries bocame numerous enough to put the colonial powers on the 
defensive. Coupled with this, was the acceptance by some of the colonial 
-powers to agree to shed-off the stigma of colonial possession. The days 
of self-righteous defence of the system were over. 

In such an atmosphere, it was easy for the Soviet Union to strive the 
final nail in the coffin of colonialism in the form of the ‘Draft Declaration 
of the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’, in 
1960, which, if attempted in 1945, might have nipped in the bud the aspi- 
rations of humanity which received institutional foundation in the shape 
of the organization to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war’’—the organisation which absorbed so much of the shocks of post- 
war power politics. 

Seen in this context, the caution with which the Soviet Union handled 
the anti-colonial provisions during the earlilier days of the framing of the 
Charter seems largely justified. ) 


Bulgaria’s Economic Relations with 
the African States 


K. Kostov 


IN THE past few years the volume of Bulgarian trade has increased 
substantially. In 1965 it is expected to exceed 2,000 million dollars in value. 

Until recently Bulgarian trade with Africa was almost completely 
confined to Egypt, and even this trade was rather insignificant in volume, 
covering but a few export and import items. At present Bulgaria is tra- 
ding with twenty-three African countries, with seventeen of which it has 
regular commercial agreements, seven of these agreements are on a clearing 
basis—with the UAR, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Guinea, Mali, and 
Ghana—while with the other ‘countries, payments are effected in freely 
convertible currency. There are now Bulgarian trade representations in 
sixteen African states. 

Bulgaria exports to these countries primarily machinery, cement, 
textiles and ready-made garments, shoes, chemicals, timber, tomato puree 
and canned goods, while the main commodities it imports from them are 
cotton, phosphates, iron ore, groundnuts, cocoa, coffce, rice, olives and 
southern fruits. 

With the economic development of the African states, their import 
requirements tend to change and their interest in such Bulgarian industrial 
products as machinery, chemicals and engineering equipment. tends to in- 
crease. At present the United Arab Republic shows the most pronounced 
interest in these goods. 

Bulgarian trade with the African countries increased from 14 million 
dollars in 1960 to over 33 million dollars in 1964. Last year alone it attained 
a growth rate of 46 per cent, Bulgarian imports increasing by 71I per cent 
and exports by 27 per cent. The following table shows trade develop- 
ments in the past three years with some of the African countries. 

As can be seen from the tabulated data, Bulgarian trade is liveliest 
with the United Arab Republic, Algeria, Ghana, Morocco—primarily with 
the North African countries. This is a natural result of much greater 
transport facilities as well as of traditional trade relations. 

The chief imports come from the UAR, the Sudan, Ghana, Tunisia, and 
Algeria, but the number of commodities is still fairly limited. Thus, for 
instance, Bulgaria imports from the Sudan primarily cotton and peanuts; 
from Ghana, cocoa; from Algeria, iron ore ; from Tunisia and Morocco, 
p hosphates, cork, olives and oranges; from Guinea, coffee and from 
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In thousaud dollars 




















7 1962 1963. 1964 

Country ` mee 

Exports Imports ‘Exports Imports | Exports | Imports 
UAR 6,240 680; 5470) 4017; 4598 | 7,310 
Algeria 7 T| 2649| -1,794| 4,060) 1,919 
Ghana | 34| 76| 170 854| 3,160 | -2,517 
Morocco | 683 170 769 512| 964} 964 
Tunisia’ |. 427 683 769| 0427 677| 2,273 
Nigeria H ss 538| 37| 503| 895 
Sudan 2,222) 2,820) 1,026; 1,794|° 474] ` 380 
Guinea 1,282 683 598| - 170|- 113] -- 890 
Ethiopia s|. —| w| 10 | 
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Nigeria, rubber. ` Only from the UAR is the range of imported goods 
wider, comprising cotton, rice, automobile tyres, yarn, synthetic fi fibres 
and other commodities. 

The existing possibilities of purchasing certain commodities from 
Libya, Ethiopia, Somalia, Togo and other African countries are still far 
from being properly utilized. Then there are such African export goods as 
hides, and citrus fruit in which Bulgaria would be interested. 

To promote the economic development of some African states, Bul- 
garia has granted them loans to the tune of about 20 million dollars, 5-6 
millions of which went to Ghana, 5:3 million to Algeria and 5-0 million to 
Ethiopia, and two million each to Mali and Guinea. It has granted these 
loans on very easy terms at a 2°5 per cent interest and repayable in goods. 

l Bulgaria renders technical assistance to many of them. At the be- 
ginning of 1965 there were 727 Bulgarian experts in Africa, most of them 
engineers, doctors and architects., Ofthese 503 were working in Algeria, 
128 in Tunisia, I] in Ethiopia, 27 in Guinea, 20in Ghanaand 30in Morocco. 
Owing to their high skill and experience these experts enjoy a very good 
‘name in these countries. 
' With other African countries different forms of technical assistance are 
‘practised. Thus, for ‘example, joint enterprises for fishing and Navigation, 
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for the production of and trade in drugs and other goods, have been 
established in Ethiopia, whìle in Libya, Tunisia and the Sudan, Bulgarian 
enterprises take part in the construction of industrial, communal and 
other development projects. 

Bulgaria makes a significant contribution in the training of African 
cadres. Hundreds of African students are today registered at the uni- 
versities and secondary schools in Bulgaria. 

In the past few years Bulgarian trade with the African states has ex- 
panded considerably, but still falls far short of existing possibilities. Bul- 
garia could supply these states with large quantities of industrial goods 
and farm produce, including machinery, electrical equipment, chemicals, 
drugs, apparatus, cement, window-panes, textiles and ready-made gar- 
ments, processed fruit and vegetables, as well as complete plants. 

Bulgaria could import from the African states such products as ores, 
-phosphates, oilseeds, coffee, cocoa, citrus and other southern fruits, tinned 
fish and artisan products. 

Taking into consideration the recommendations of the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development held in Geneva in 1964, and desirous 
of expanding and deepening the economic relations with the developing 
countries, the Bulgarian Government has taken the decision, as from 
| March 1965, to abolish import duties on raw materials and semi- 
finished and finished goods from these countries. This measure should 
have the most favourable repercussions on the further development of 
trade with the African states. 

In view of the existing goodwill on both sides, there exist excellent 
prospects for a further extension and consolidation of Bulgaria’s eco- 
nomic relations with the developing nations of Africa. 


Role of Research and Development in 
Post-war European Economy 


Theodor Prager 


Au INDUSTRIALISED countries today are spending more and more, both 
absolutely and relatively, on education and on research and development 
(R and D). 

In the U.S.A., Gross National Product (GNP) has increased by just 
over one halfin the last decade or so, but expenditure on education has more 
than doubled.t According to the OECD, expenditure on education will 
go on rising fast in such areas as the U.S.A., Western Europe and the Soviet 
Union and will amount to 5 percent or 6per cent of GNP by 1970.2, We 
may be sure that much the same will happen in Eastern Europe, China, 
Japan, etc. 

R and D expenditure in the U.S.A. amounted to only 0°4 per cent 
of GNP in 1940. By 1950 it had risen to 1 percent and in 1964 to 3 per 
cent. Itis estimated that R and D expenditure in the years 1950-1955 alone 
amounted to as much as in all the previous 150 years of the history of the 
U.S.A., that is to say, 18 billion (milliard) dollars. In 1964 alone R and 
D expenditure amounted to another 18 billion? 

In Western Europe, R and D expenditure rose from perhaps 0°5 per 
cent of GNP in 1950 to between 1°5 percent and 2°5 per cent in recent 
years; in Britain, it is now close on 3 per cent.4 However, R and D 
expenditure in the U.S.A. is probably 24 to 3 times that of all Western 
Europe combined. 


1. GNP rose from 365 billion dollars in 1953 to 554 billion in 1963, public expenditure 
on education from 10 billion to 22 billion. (United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, INDICATORS, June, 1963). 

2. Targets for Education in Europe in 1970, Policy Conference on Economic Growth, 
and Investment in Education, OECD, 1962, p. 93. 

3. Statistical Abstract of the United States; Fritz Machlup, Die roduktivitat der nature- 
wissenschaftlichen Forschung und Entwicklung, Weft 122 der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
fur Forschung und Entwicklung des Landes Nortrhein-Westfalen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, Koln und Opladen, 1963, p.59; George Heberlein, Probleme der Forschung, 
NEUE ZURCHER ZEITUNG, 6 May 1964. 


4, Science, Economic Growth and Government Policy, OECD, 1963, 
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It is said that 90 per cent of all scientists that ever existed in human 
history are alive today and that the stock of scientific knowledge is 
doubled every ten years. 

The enormous increase in resources devoted to education and, even 
more, to R and D, has come about as a result of the realisation that skills, 
knowledge, “know-how”, the advance of science and of techniques of all 
kinds, are a major factor in raising productivity per headin economic growth 
generally. According to some authors, the increasing “input” of education 
per person and the increasing “input” of technology into equipment, i.e. 
the improvement in the quality of labour and equipment rather than the 
rise in the “capital/labour ratio” (e.g. more HP per person employed) 
account for 80 to 90 per cent of the rise in productivity of labour and in 
real national income per person employed." 

Some of the increase in R and Dexpenditure has come about sponta- 
neously as business enterprises found it necessary and worthwhile—under 
the pressure of competition and in an endeavour to lower costs and/or to 
develop new products and open up new markets—to invest in applied re- 
search and development, sometimes even in basic research. Most of the 
increase, however, has come about as a result of state action, with the go- 
vernments financing, directly, not only Rand Din unviersities and public 
research institutions, but also in private firms. The bulk of this research 
activitiy has related, especially in the U.S.A. andin Britain, to “national 
defence, atomic energy and world space research, i.e. to projects which 
were linked to war preparation or “national prestige’’.® 

Though the U.S.S.R. would, no doubt, prefer to choose different prio- 
tities, the actual situation there is probably not very different. 

According to the OECD, the bulk of R and Din the U.S.A., Britain, 
France and Japan, is performed by private business enterprises, but the bulk 
of finance is provided by the governments. This is also true of Western 
Germany and most other industrial countries.’ 

Again, according to the OECD, most of the R and D performed by 
private enterprise is carried out in large firms. In the U.S.A., for instance, 
85 per cent of total R and D in industry was carried out in combines em- 
ploying 5,000 or more persons; in Britain, 93 per cent was done in firms 
employing more than 2,000 persons.§ 

There is also a high degree of concentration at the top of patents held; 
e.g. in Western Germany, 172 major firms, or 1.2 percent of all patent 


5.. Op. cit., p. 10, and E. Denison, The Sources of Economic Growthin the United States 
and the Alternatives before Us, Committee for Economic Development, New York, 


6. Science, Economic Growth and Government Poilcy, op. cit., p. 57. 
Op. cit., p. 44 and, for Western Germany, Der Volkswirt Fkft, 5 ‘February 1964, 
$e .Op. cit., p. 54, ase aS 2 n MOAS Fa S soea i Loo, E rote os A ae 
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holders, held 44.5 per cent of all patents in force in 1962.9 

Large firms are not necessarily the most efficient in R and D and many 
decisive discoveries and inventions have been made by small firms. Owing 
to their large financial resources, the large firms have, however, been in a 
betcer position to put discoveries and inventions to commercial use and 
they have, in fact, bought up most of the important Rand D results emerging 
in -small firms.’ | 

Also, while the costs of R and D may be comparatively high in large 
firms (owing to their bureaucratic structure, difficulties in communication 
between departments, etc.) their much greater facilities (laboratory equip- 
ment, size of research staff, greater largesse of experimentation, etc.) are 
almost bound to yield tangible results in the longer run. 

The big firms can afford more, they invest more in R and D, they get 
more results, they are better able to put these to good use, and in conse- 
quence, they strengthen their lead as against the rest. “He that hath, to 
him shall be given....” 

This also applies to countries: the wealthiest spend the most on R 
and D, not only absolutely, but relatively. And this expenditure in most 
cases also strengthens their lead. This is particularly true of the U.S.A. 
The continuous “‘brain drain” from Western Europe to the U.S.A. (owing to 
better pay larger and better research facilities, often also'more freedom 
to experiment) is only one, if an important aspect of the cumulative nature 
of those processes that helped to put the U.S.A. in the lead in the first place. 


R and D and Economic Growth 


There is, of course, no simple connection between the growth in R 
and D expenditure and the rate of growth of firms, industries, or countries. 
Thus, the rate of economic growth of both the U.S.A. and Britain has been 
slower than in most of Western Europe, although their R and D expenditure 
has been larger; and similar divergences will be found on an industrial 
and enterprise level, too. Where there is already an expansionist setting, 
more R and D expenditure will favour more investment and growth; where 
the economy is sluggish, even a great deal of R and D expenditure wili not 
speed growth much. Nevertheless, some correlation can often be shown 
to exist: an outstanding example is the German plastics industry where the 
leading combines have for long been particularly research-minded (usually 


- 9. Bericht uber das Ergebnis einer Unterscuchung der Konzentration in der Wirtschaft, 
-29. February 1964, Deutscher Bundestag, IV. Wahlperiode, Drucksache, 1V/2320, 
S. 24. This, like much of the other material, is taken from the author’s study 
Forschung und Entwicklung in Osterreich, Wiener Arbeiterkammer, Verlag des 
oth fe OeGB, Vienna, 1965. 


10. Cf. Jewkes, Sawers, Stillerman, The Sources of Invention, Macmillan, London, 1958. 
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Spending more on R and D than on dividends, and maintaining research 
staff and R and D expenditure on a high levelin good times and bad and 
where, as a result, they have been among the world’s leaders in the develop- 
ment of new plastics, in plastics production and exports," Similarly, the 
leading United States and West European (including Swiss) pharmaceutical 
firms have been particularly research-intensive, and have strengthened their 
lead as a result. The same applies to electronics, etc. 

The OECD points to the following snowball effect: ““Research-in- 
tensive industries grow faster, but industries which grow fast both need 
more R and D and create more favourable conditions for it.’ For inst- 
ance, new products require new production processesand materials, and this, 
in turn calls for more Rand D; allthis helps to create more market outlets 
and thus to provide more resources for further increases in R and D, etc. 

The slower rates of growth of the U.S.A. and Britain require a more 
complex analysis, but it may well be that their particularly strong bias to- 
wards military orientations has, in spite of the considerable “‘spill-over’’ to 
civilian applications, hampered them tn relation to certain competitors. 

Britain, moreover, 1s said to have been less quick in the application 
of Rand D results than Western Germany which, in post-war times, has spent 
comparatively less on R and D itself. 


R and D and its Effect on Accumulation, etc. 


More R and D, both absolutely and relatively, means that the stream 
of innovations increases faster. This offers the prospect of additional pro- 
fits and acts as a spur to investment, especially as the risk is largely taken 
over by the state (by way of tax incentives to Investment in general and to 
R and D expenditure in particular, by way of government—éspecially ar- 
mament—contracts in general and R and D contracts In particular). 

The new investments, embodying the innovations, rénder existing 
equipment obsolete more quickly. More R and D, via more innovations 
thus speeds technical obsolescence. Part of the existing capital equipment 
is knocked out, the marginal productivity of capital is raised, profits risé and 
provide the wherewithal for yet more investments. If these again émbody 








The Plastics Industry, A Comparative Study of Research and Innovation, ECONOMIC 
REVIEW, National Institute of Economic and Social Research, London, November 
1963.. , 

12. Science, Economic Growth and Government Policy, p. 11. See also C. Freeman, 
Economic Effects of Disarmament: Researchand Development, published in ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF DISARMAMENT, International Institute for Peace, Vienna, 1963, where 
reference is made to American studies showing a good correlation between the 
growth of R and D and the volume of sales in a number of industries, etc. 


13, B. R. Willimans, Economics in Unwonted Places, THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL, London, 
March, 1963, p. 22. 
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new innovations, profits will be maintained. Thus the increase in R and 
D expenditure stimulates the whole process of accumulation.“ 

This, however, is putting itin a very general way. The actual impact 
on industries and firms will be very dissimilar, e.g. who does the R.D. 
and D, who applies it, who does the investing, whose capital is knocked 
out, who makes the profits ? 

On the whole, as we have seen, it is the big firms that are most capable 
of carrying out R and D and/or of applying its results. They will thus 
again ground at the expense of the smaller firms. 

At the same time, it is also the big firms which, owing to their strong 
financial, patent, etc. position, are better placed to protect their established 
interests, their existing equipment. They are the main centres of techno- 
logical progress (owing to the resources put into R and D), but they may 
also prove its main obstacle (owing to their ability to suppress the utiliza- 
tion of R and D results). 

By and large it seems that, these days, the fear of actual or potential 
rivals makes it unlikely that innovations will be suppressed for any great 
length of time. There may be time-lags in the application of R and D 
results in one’s own sphere, and organised obstruction of their application 
in rival firms or industries; but eventually “truth will out”. 

One powerful reason would seem to lie in the emergence of the 
U.S.S.R. as a major competitor in the industrial field, and of the Socialist 
group of countries as a rival social system. The arms race, the race in 
world space, etc., are putting everyone on their toes and have caused the 
State in all major industrialised countries, to underpin technical progress 
in general and to secure individual firms against financial risks, in parti- 
cular, giving all the guarantees and incentives already referred to. 

Still, there is need to analyze how things work out, e.g. in the field 
of electronics where there are a number ofcombines of comparable strength 
(Bell-Philtps-Siemens, etc.) orin plastics (I.G. Farben-successors—Imperial 
Chemical Industries—Du Pont, etc.). 

Coming back to the problem of accumulation: While, in general, 
the increase in R and D and the growing flow of innovations act as a spur 
to investment, they are bound, at the same time, to speed the development 
of over-capacities and under-utilization of equipment. This can only be 
overcome by yet more massive new investments which, nOwever, render 
even more equipment redundant. 

The whole process may be likened to the onein “‘Alicein Wonderland”: 
With the ground moving from under your feet, you have to run ever faster 


14. A much more subtle discussion of the whole issue will be found in a paper by Josef 
Steindl, On Maturity in Capitalist Economies, published in PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC 


DYNAMICS AND PLANNING, Essays in honour of Michael Kalecki, Polish Scientic 
Publishers, Warsaw, 1964. 
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to stay in the same place. 

The U.S.A. in spite of the tremendous stream of innovations going 
on steadily, does not seem to run quite fast enough ;hence an ever-expand- 
ing economy but still “stagnation on a high level”. 


Trends in Western Europe 


Western Europe has been faced with a massive challenge in the field 
of R and D from both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and it has become 
duly aware of it. It could hardly help doing so, in view of the massive 
technical achievements of both, and also in the face of the steady “brain 
drain” to the U.S.A. from such countries with great scientific traditions 
as Britain, Germany, Switzerland, etc. 

As we have seen, most of the industrial countries of Western Europe 
are making considerable efforts to catch up. According to OECD statistics, 
expenditure on R and D has trebled within the lasttwelve yearsorso. While 
industry (and here the large firms) are performing the bulk of applied re- 
search and of development, most of the finance is provided by the state, 
which also subsidizes industrial co-operative research. Moreover the 
State also finances most of the basic (fundamental) research in the univer- 
sities and in public research centres and institutions of allkinds. And, of 
course, It carries the ever-expanding burden of the training of the scientific 
and technical personnel. In all these spheres, account is taken of United 
States experience, from the granting of tax exceptions and the provision 
of credit facilities for research to the placing of research contracts with 
industry and research institutions generally; also the old and rigid patterns 
of university research are gradually broken down and team work in research 
in encouraged which cuts across the traditional boundaries. 

Equally important, there is a tendency everywhere to set up central 
research councils composed of representatives from scientific bodies, from 
industry and from government departments whose task it is to formulate 
national science policies, to establish some order of priorities in the field 
of scientific work and to provide the basis for corresponding financial 
decisions by parliaments and governments.?® 

These are tendencies at work in every and each of the major indus- 
trial countries of Western Europe. Atthe same time there have been moves 


15. “Generally speaking, in the race for scientific advance, the countries of the Continent 
of Europe stood comparatively still for more than two decades,while the Soviet Union 
and North America forged ahead....’? Dana Wilgress, Cooperation in the Field 
of Scientific and Technical Research, OECD, 1960, p. 7. 


16. Cf. the Wilgress Report quoted above; further Science and the Policies of Govern- 
ments, OECD, 1963; International Cooperation in Research, OECD; The OECD 
OBSERVER etc. 
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towards the integration of R and D across the national boundaries, and on 
various levels. ` i 

On a government or government-sponsored level thereare such EEC- 
based science and technology agencies as the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency (ENEA), European Atomic Energy Community (EURATORM) 
European Launcher Development Organization (ELDO), European Space 
Research Organization (ESRO) where the member states of the European 
Economic Community work together closely and exclusively. Other West 
European governments join in co-operative research projects in the field of 
experimental dynamics (Brussels), computers (Rome), etc., andin the OECD 
and NATO science committees, while the European Organization for Nuc- 
lear Research (CERN) at Geneva is a genuine all-European research centre, 

Most of the agencies mentioned are clearly meant to serve military 
and related considerations of “European”? importance. 

On a private enterprise level there are also a number of joint ventures, 
promoted by the high costs of R and D and the endeavour to mobilize 
resources equal to those commanded by the big United States combines; 
for instance, the Societe Industrielle du Zirconium, where Pechiney, 
Degussa, Metallgesellschaft and Montecatini have pooled not only financial 
resources but also research personnel, know-how, etc. for specific pur- 
poses.” This kind of financial and technical integration will, no doubt, 
underpin the EEC.and strengthen its cohesion. Itis an omelette that can 
hardly be unscrambled again. ; 

The need to keep abreast of United States technical progress is also 
prompting European firms in other fieds to draw together more closely. 
Apart from outright fusions, too numerous to mention, there are moves to 
co-operate in the motor, machine tools, aircraft and in many other indus- 
tries, both within the EEC and between Continental and British firms. 

But at the same time the major United States combines are conti- 
nuing their offensive in Europe and penetrating ever more deeply into Euro- 
pean manufacturing itself. After Ford ahd GM—~Chrysler/Simca |! And 
now GEC-—-Bull, in spite of resistance from the French government. (They 
are now helping another computer firm on its feet, which is planning to 
co-operate with the British ICT.) “Risk capital” in Western Europe is 
still comparatively scarce and so the tendency to lean on United States 
concerns with their huge resources will probably continue, notwithstanding 
all attempts, especially by France, to keep the Americans out. 

Schematically, one might perhaps say that Western Europe still has a 
backlog of technology to make up, as compared with the United States 
(apart from such unlimited new things as are yet in the offing), but that it 
has not enough of the required “risk capital’; while the United States 
has almost unlimited resources, but not enough outlets. So there will be 
a tendency for West European firms to lean on United States combines, 
and a tendency for the latter to try and be right on the floor of Europe, 
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especially of the EEC. 

On the other hand, there fare European combines, such as ICI, 
Philips, Siemens, etc., which are probably not behind the United States, at 
all, and which have strong ambitions of their own. 


Perhaps this is part of the background to such questions as to how 
far Western Germany should go along.with France in a stronger EEC- 
commitments or where it should stop short; and whether British should 
still try to.come to terms with the EEC, etc. Though, ofcourse, theinterests 
of individual firms, however large, are subordinate to wider considerations 
of the political strategy of the oligarchies. 

Finally, a few general observations: 

First, it seems clear that the rivalry between the social systems, if 
nothing else, will produce ever more concentrated efforts to develop science 
and technology and revolutionise the productive forces. This will 
certainly involve even more state interventions in all spheres of life, more 
efforts to rationalise and streamline the process of accumulation (planifi-. 
cation, programmazione, etc.) more higher education, etc. But it will 
also increase the power of the big concerns and further the process of capital 
concentration and thereby increase the economic contradictions and social 
tensions inherent in the capitalist system. As the example of the United 
States suggests, it will; in particular, not prevent “stagnation on a high 
level”, : 

On an international scale, too, power will tend to become increasingly 
concentrated, with most of the world moving in the orbit of a few main 
centres of power, such as, perhaps, North America, Western Europe, and 
possibly Japan, on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. and China, on the other. 
But it really remains an open question, how far either Western Europe or 
Japan can hold their own, though the existence of a Socialist sector gives 
them additional space of manoeuvre. 

For the woe class movement, it is of paramount anoun to 
seek to influence “‘science policy” and to secure a decisive shift away from 
its present military orientation and towards productive and social uses. 

For both small industrial countries and for the so-called developing 
countries, this is also important as a means to underpinning national inde- 
pendence. Sweden and Switzerland, on the one hand, and possibly India, 
Egypt and Israel, on the other, ‘suggest that this may not be unrealistic 
(provided the latter do not exterminate each other!) | 
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CHART — A . 
Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (AT MARKET PRICES) 


GNERD Official estimates 
‘as % of =-=- - Unofficial estimates „UEA 
GNP = 





1950 52 34 56 58 60 62 


Source : OECD, “Science, Economic Growth and Government Policy”, p. 42 
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Poland and the Two Germanys 


Klemens Dunin-Keplicz 


Twenty YEARS after the unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany, 
twenty years after Potsdam, the German problem still remains the cru- 
cial question for peacein Europe, indeed the question of peace in our times. 
` It seems to be an almost eternal topic, a question which some how has over- 
shadowed the history and fate of Europe during all the decades of our 
-.century. Already once, a war was fought and won against an aggressive 
Germany, whose insatiable lust for world domination had plunged humanity 
into the abyss of disaster and misery, and then the peace was lost. Atwenty- 
years’ armistice was to become the short divide between the first and 
. the second world wars launched by Germany. Europe and the world 
again won the war. Shall peace in Europe be lost again ? 

Germany—what next? This question threads its way through spee- 
ches and declarations, learned papers as well as press articles, it appears 
and reappears at meetings of statesmen and international conferences:as a 
most important item onthe agenda. A question without reply as yet— 
or at least without a satisfactory reply. 

There seems to be general agreement that a solution of the problem 
of Germany is instrumental for a lasting peace in Europe, and peace in 
. Europe means toa large extent world peace. For hardly anybody would 
take the risk of denying that in the present international situation andthe - 
existing balance of forces between the East and the West any bid for 
solution of this problem by unilateral action, without a negotiated agree- 
ment would lead us straight into the throes of disaster—a nuclear disaster. 

But what is meant really bythe term German problem, or the problem 
of Germany? What are the contents and implications of this queston? 
Here the roads between the East and the West part and diverge in different 
directions. And yet without trying to reach, sometimes and somewhere, 
a common platform in this respect, a peaceful solution of the German 
problem cannot be envisaged in terms of political possibility. i 

For the West, the German problem is almost synonymous with what 
is called the reunification of Germany. Moreover the partition of Ger- 
many is regarded as the exclusive source of tension in central Europe, as 
the cause of a situation fraught with dangers and viewed with anxiety by 
the European nations. Once Germany is reunited, runs the argument, all 
troubles would disappear, tensions would subside and peace would havea 
strong foundation. a . 

Yet this argument is based on wrong premises, and where the premi- 
ses are out of tune with reality the conclusions arrived at must be mislead- 


ing. 
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First of all here the cause is taken for effect, and the effect for cause, 
and itis quite futile to endeavour to solve a problem by the device of cast- 
ling cause and effects. 

For the partition of Germany which began in 1946 with the fusion of 
the British and US zones of Germany was the effect of international tension, 
of the ‘Cold war’, between the West and the East. The late Mr. James 
Byrnes in his famous Stuttgart speech—which many commentators 
considered oneofthefirst political shots in the Cold war—said ‘‘it is notin 
the interest of the German people orinthe interests of world peace that 
Germany should become a pawn or a partner ina military struggle for 
power between the East and the West’’. 

But the policy with regard to Western Germany went just in the 
opposite direction of this policy statement the soundness of which nobody 
would question. Because as corroborated by the developments after 
1946, Western Germany achieved step by step the status of a partnerin 
the struggle for power between the East and the West. And although 
this struggle has been waged on the political and psychological warfare 
fronts, the military aspect of including the Federal German Republic 
cannot be brushed aside as unimportant. The partnership of the Federal 
Republic in the NATO, where Western Germany is the strongest conti- 
nental European partner is a fact of tremendous impact.on the whole 
European situation, in particular on the German problem. And the 
stubborn efforts of the Federal Government and of the Bundeswehr to 
get hold of nuclear weapons—to ‘“‘put their finger on the atom trigger”, 
as the current idiom goes—is the least reasssuring feature of this partner- 
ship. 

This leads to the second point: reunification is neither synonymous 
nor equivalent with the problem of Germany. It is a substitute, at the 
best the part for the whole, and probably adopted above all for its propa- 
ganda value. It is definitely more appealing to the imagination of public 
opinion in the West, and in the first place to the people of the Federal 
Republic than the general term the ‘‘problem of Germany”. But this 
simplification tends, consciously or not, to obscure the whole matter 
for the question is far more complex and the reunification is only one— 
admittedly an important one—feature of the German problem. 

Moreover, what is reunification ? What and where should be re- 
unified ? This to an American reader may sound a rhetorical question. 
The reply is obvious: the subject matter in the reunification of the two 
German states are the German Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. But isit reallyso? It may besofrom the point of view ofthe 
Western powers—the allies of the Federal Republic. At least, totake the 
words at their face value, such an attitude was recorded in the last decla- 
ration of the three Western powers—the USA, Great Britain and France 
-—in May 1965. According to this declaration the three Governments are 
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of the opinion that without a true solution of the German problem, 
-based upon the implementation ‘‘in both parts of Germany”’, etc. 

Thus for the USA, Great Britain and France “‘reunification’’ is appli- 
cable to thetwo parts of Germany, that isthetwo German states, although 
this word is carefully avoided. Not so to the Federal German Govern- 
ment. For this Government ‘‘reunification’’ means something comple- 
tely different. ‘“‘Reunification’’ is for the Government of the Federal 
Republica code name for a very far-reaching territorial programme whose 
gist is to restore the German Reich to its former frontiers of 1937. Of 
1937 at least—because the real ambitions go far beyond this border. The 
bulk of evidence which could be produced to prove this official attitude of 
the Government of the Federal Republic is overwhelming and, without 
any exaggeration, recorded official declarations by members of Govern- 
ment and the two Chancellors, statements in the Bundestag and official 
publications would easily 7illthe whole space allotted to this paper. 

Just two instances to exemplify the wording. The declaration 
adopted by the Bundestag thirteen years ago, on 5 December 1952 reads: 

“The reunification of Germany cannot be limited to the reunification 
of German territory on this side of the Oder and Neisse with the Federal 
Republic.” 

The official instruction of the Federal Government of 1961 esta- 
blished the following binding terminology with regard to Germany in 
terms of area: 

|. Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Federal Republic of Germany, as the 
‘‘only state entitled to speak on behalf of Germany as awhole’’. 

2. Mitteldeutschland, central Germny, i.e. the German Democratic 
Republic also called ‘the Soviet zone” by the West German press 
and official spokesmen. . 

3. Ostdeutschland, Eastern Germany, or ‘‘Deutsche Ostgebiete’’ 
“Eastern German Territories’’ to denominate Poland’s westerr 
and northern territories, i.e. the area between the Potsdam fron- 
tier on the Oder and Neisse of 1945 and the frontier of 1937. 

The cleavage between ‘‘reunification’’ as officially propounded 
by the Western Governments and as announced also officially, by the 
Federal German Government is evident. Therefore before any discussior 
about this aspect of the German probleme—that of reunification—is 
broached at all between the West and the East, the Western powers woul 
have to thrash out this fundamental divergence between their views and 
those of their West German ally. Because up till now, the two partner: 
speaking about reunification have two completely different proposition: 
in mind. 

Connected with this there appears another problem of fundamenta 
significance, with respect to the Western frontier of Poland, the frontier or 
the Oder and Nelsse, The Western powers stick to the vague formula o 
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the “final delimitation of frontiers having to await the peace settlement”, the 
purely legal and political irrelevancy of this attitude has been proved not 
only by the Polish Government but also by many international lawyers of 
high repute. And to enter into detailed analysis of this point of view would 
be beyond the scope of considerations here, But in this case again there is 
a basic contradiction between the attitude of the Western powers and the 
West German Government. For the above mentioned Western formula 
however objectionable it may be, does not imply any recognition of West 
German territorial claims. It simply wants to leave the “final delimitation”, 
i.e. the tracing of an established frontier line, to a peace conference. More- 
over many Western statesmen have repetaedly expressed in unambiguous 
terms their view that they regard the 1945 Polish-German frontier as 
unchangeable. President de Gaulle has been quite explicit in this matter. 

The Federal Government on the other hand voices not only territorial 
claims to one-third of Poland’s territory, to lands settled today exclusively 
by over eight million Poles practically without any German minority, but 
represents the “legal attitude” rechtsstandpunkt that ‘Germany continues 
to exist within her frontiers of 1930”, to quote just one example, as stated 
in Chancellor Erhard’s Government declaration of 18 October 1963. 

Apart from the absurdity of this allegedly ‘legal’ fiction of a Germany 
of 1937 existing in 1965, the whole construction of this fiction is an offence 
to any international morality. For it means no more and no less than that 
Germany has some supernatural right to wage aggressive wars without 
incurring any risk inthe event of failure and defeat. For nobody would 
believe, and that includes Chancellor Erhard, that a victorious Nazi 
Germany after the war would have meekly retreated to her frontiers of 
1937, But having lost the bid for world power and signed the unconditional 
surrender, the West German Government advances boldly the proposition 
to pretend as if nothing had happened between 1939 and 1945 and simply 
return to the starting point. A rather amazing request which is tanta- 
mount to asking for a premium for aggression. 

The dangers inherent in this mentality, in the strong undercurrent 
of nationalism reasserting itself in Western Germany and in the atmosphere 
in which the political parties are overbidding themselves with nationalist 
slogans cannot be overlooked. It is part and parcel of the strange and 
depressing political reality of present-day Western Germany and weighs 
heavily upon all aspects of the problem of Germany, 

Poland was perhaps one of the first countries which raised her warn- 
ing voice against the ominous trend which eventually led to the partition 
of Germany. It might be, just at present, a timely reminder to recall the 
statement of the Polish delegation at the Conference of the Deputies of 
the Council of Foreign Ministersin London on27 January 1947. It was 
said there that ‘‘in case Germany was broken up there will be a strong 
tendency to unify agajn which might strengthen all the chauvinist and res 
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actionary forces of a pan-German character’. And that is exactly what 
has happened in Western Germany. 

Yet the drift towards the Cold war, the real cause of splitting Ger- 
many has been more potent than these warnings. The years after 1946, the 
post-Stuttgart development has resulted in two German states, which 
from the point of view of a political, economic and social system are poles 
apart, taking shape. Both the German states are a reality in international 
politics today. And it is not asound policy, ifit is a policy at all, to ignore 
this reality, to pretend that there is only one German state which exists, 
i.e. the German Federal Republic. Fictions be they legal or political do 
not lead anywhere, they cannot constitute a platform for any discussion, 
nor the starting point for a quest for solving the German problem. The 
difference in the approach to the German problem by the East and the West 
is striking. What would have been easier for Poland, for instance, than to 
follow the example set by the West with regard tothe German Democratic 
Republic and to follow suit with regard to the Federal Republic? To pretend 
that ‘‘the Federal Republic does not exist”, to refuse recognition to this 
German state and to call it “the western zone” in Germany. However, 
we are not afraid to face political realities, although they may not be to our 
liking. That is why Poland has by aunilateral declaration ended the state 
of war with Germany and recognized the Federal Republic. 

Of course our relations with the German Democratic Republic are 
ofa different character. For here we have at our border the German state 
which has signed the frontier treaty with us in common understanding. 
We have established and developed friendly good-neighbourly relatons 
with this German state across the frontier on the Oder and Neisse. 

The problem of Germany, as viewed from Poland and by the Poles, 
is first of all a question of security and the stability of peace. To solve the 
German problem, in the first place it is essential to set up a system of Eu- 
ropean security which would guarantee a peaceful development in this 
region. International tension and its causes must be eliminated to achieve 
this end. The initiative taken by Polish diplomacy, such as the plan for 
an atom-free zone in central Europe and the freezing of nuclear armaments 
—the Rapacki and Gomulka plans—the proposal to convene a European 
security conference withthe participation of the USA etc., were tentative 
steps in this direction. These were preconditions for establishing a 
situation in which the item ‘‘reunification’’ could be taken into considera- 
tion as a problem the solution of which might then be approached. But 
today this cannot be solved otherwise than by slow and careful advancefrom 
the starting point of reality. And that cannot be done without the joint 
cooperation of the two Germanys or over their heads. ‘‘Self-determina- 
tion’’ isa nice word, but only when properly understood. The people of 
the German Democratic Republic have exerted this right, by building up 
and strengthening their own state. l 
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No self-righteousness, no claim to exclusiveness, no rhetorics about 
the Federal Republic alone being democratic are of any avail here. It must 
befrankly said to avoid any misunderstandings that a West Germany whose 
policy towards Poland and other states as well, includes territorial 
claims blocks automatically any road which might even in a distant future 
lead to a peaceful solution of the German problem. Fora Federal Re- 
public claiming to exist within the frontiers of 1937 is not only a rather 
pathetic anachronism in 1965. It is also the embodiment of a dangerous 
trend and mental attitude harping back to a not very distant past the lessons 
of which have obviously been either forgotten or not understood at all. 

The key to the solution of the German question is to be looked for 
inthe Federal Republic. Anda genuine and sincere effort to find this key 
would certainly meet with response and understanding in Poland. 

We in Poland are particularly entitled to expect a West German 
contribution to alessening of international tension and to stabilizing peace 
in Europe. A reappraisal of the entire ‘‘Ostpolitik’’, the policy towards 
the East, towards Poland and the German Democratic Republic as well, 
would be the first sign of the will to make this contribution. Otherwise 
the clamour about ‘‘reunification” must have the hollow sound of an expe- 
dient vote-catching slogan, just a lip-service for the benefit of nationalist 
currents, a smokescreen to hide quite different ambitions than the ‘“‘holy 
right to unity”. For without an overall settlement and solution of the Ger- 
man problem in accordance with the legitimate aspirations of Germany’s 
neighbours for security, ‘‘reunification’’ will only remain an entry in the 
diplomatic dictionaries. 


Has Britain a Role in Afro-Asia ? 


Zafar Imam 


White PRESIDENT Ayub and Prime Minister Shastri were about to meet 
in Tashkent for the Indo-Pak talks in the presence of the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Britain celebrated thecentenary of the birth of Rudyard Kipling, 
the great story-teller of the British Empire in India. The coincidence of 
these two events was sad and nostalgic for Britain. The mere fact thatthe 
Empire about which Kipling wrote so many good and truthful stories 
is gone should naturally evoke nostalgia, particularly among the older gene- 
ration, but the Tashkent meeting too brought sadness for its full impact 
of a diminished, almost negligible role, Britain has now in the affairs of the 
sub-continent. The real tragic irony of this coincidence was that both 
the’ successor states of British India had turned towards Russia in search 
of finding a solution of their problems, the same Russia whose capacity 
to make mischief and whose evil designs on India was a nightmare for a 
succession of British Viceroys. g 

Surely, Britain did not start badly in her dealings with India, Pakis- 
tan and other members of the Commonwealth. Politically and economi- 
cally and even in personal contacts with the responsible persons, Britain 
was indeed in an advantageous and commanding relationship with these 
countries. Why is it then that Britain finds herself in such a tragic situa- 
tion today. Surprisingly, the main reason is not economic, but mainly 
psychological. 

From the point of view of economics, Britain has obvious limitations 
in her commitments in the Afro-Asian world. Britain is after all a small 
country now whose economy can neither sustain large-scale economic 
aid nor dominate over the world export market. in recent years, her 
rate of economic growth as compared with that of the other major industrial 
countries of Europe has been alarmingly slow. Britain’s traditional 
export markets in Asia and Africa are slowly developing their own indus- 
trial base, while Australia and New Zealand have already begun to turn 
towards other export markets. In no time, given the right political climate 
in France and elsewhere, Britain is bound to join the Common Market, 
and to stage a slow, if not atotal, withdrawal from the economic life of the 
Afro-Asian countries of the Commonwealth, In fact, nobody ever seriously 
believed that the main strength of the Commonwealth layin the economic 
advantages to both its developed and underdeveloped members. From 
a long-term point of view, traditional Commonwealth trade with its special 
tariffs and preferences is bound to suffer as the underdeveloped members of 
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the Commonwealth would prefer less imports and more favourable credits 
and direct economic aid from the developed member countries for found- 
ing their own industrial base, Britain now has neither the capacity nor 
thewilltomeetsuchdemands. Thehuge British capital which still remains 
in the Afro-Asian countries is mainly invested in traditional industries 
like, tea, mining, oil, etc. But one does not have to become an economic 
expert to know the real objective of this huge investment. Surely, British 
capitalists do not intend to make use of this investment in extending a help- 
ing hand in founding a real industrial base in these countries. But Britain 
must not be blamed for this. Her limited economic capacity and lack of 
will are indeed to be expected, and as such, economic factors are not the 
major causes, of her diminished influence in Afro-Asian world in general 
and among the Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth in particular. 

The main reason is indeed psychological in its two aspects which 
has incapaciated Britain from making a mark on the Afro-Asian countries; 
a self-righteous attitude to Britain’s imperial past, and, secondly, a pre- 
conceived and self-imposed image of the Afro-Asian world. 

The self-righteous attitude towards the imperialistic past is found 
in the surprising degree of conformity in Britain to the essential good of 
Anglo-Saxonism. Politicians and public figures—Tory, Labour or Liberal, 
the press, Right, Left or authoritative—they all never miss an opportunity 
to emphasise how gracefully and in time Britain granted self-government 
and independence to her former colonies. Empire and colonialism 
were of course wicked, derogatory, etc.—as Kingsley Martin or Malcolm 
Muggeridge would splendidly argue—but the fundamental good Britain 
always stood for prevailed and the British pulled out everywhere. A mouth- 
piece of the Tory establishment, like the Daily Express or the Daily 
Telegraph, or a promising Young Tory of the Bow Group would not hesitate 
to talk about ‘‘the lot of good’’ the British did in their former colonies, 
and certainly the granting of independence was thelogical and ultimate bene- 
volent act of Britain. You listen to such self-righteous arguments and you 
think that Gandhi, Nehru, Nkrumah, Kenyatta etc., were after all the 
yesemen of British imperialism and the great mass movements for the liqui- 
dation of the foreign rule were very much like the Salvation Army. It is 
therefore not the least surprising that the young people in Britain today 
are inclined to think that the great economic exploitation of the Afro- 
Asian countries by British imperialism for centuries was some sort of a 
huge jokewhich ended with traditional Anglo-Saxon good humour and bene- 
volence. The British youth, who have grown up after the Second World 
War, do not want to know much about the imperialistic past and their 
ignorance of Afro-Asian affairs is appalling. On the other hand, the older 
generation just want to forget the past, a brave effort indeed which logi- 
cally leads them to their inability to comprehend Afro-Aslan affairs today. 
In this attitude of mind, Britain is very much like postewar West Ger- 
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many: The young. West Germans do not want to know about the Nazi 
era while the old make brave efforts to forget the past. A sense i guilt 
is thus:common to both these countries. 

Surely, it would beinsaneto put all the share of blame for he present 
state.of affairs in Afro-Asian countries on British colonial rule and.to hold 
Britain’s past against her even.today. The new emergent nations of Africa 
and Asia know fully well what British imperialism meant to them, and today 
they are interested in their own future. But even today it is Britain, 
by. its characteristic conformity to its past imperialistic history, that has 
created an effective psychological barrier against coming closer to the Afro- 
Asian;world.. The principle of essential good of. Anglo-Saxonism has now 
been extended to the present-day problems concerning the Afro-Asian 
countries. , Take for exmple, the case of lan Smith and his white U.D.I. 
in Rhodesia, Nobodyseemstolikeitin Britain. ‘Ultimategood senseagain, 
- but, this time, with a difference. Just make life a little difficult for lan 
Smith-and:his white knights, then wait and see, Forget the use of force inthe 
Aden, British Guiana etc.; remember persuasion and negotiation; the two 
greatest divine virtues of Anglo-Saxonism. : -Then think of Wilson’s idea 
of Britain’s role East of Suezand:-his efforts to establish a new military base 
in thelndian Ocean. Surely, Britain’s role East of Suez would mean making 
civilization safe from the Red Army in berets or to come to the .rescue of 
the little damsel (Malaysia). Again, nearer.home there is the famous ins- 
tant. reaction of Wilson on the Indo-Pak conflict. No need to examine the 
entire issue, even no effort to-help in stopping the conflict. [t was merely 
the expression of shock.and resentment of the. British public—Wilson’s 
own explanation of his statement on ‘Indian attack’ on raxistanrndealn the 
essential. good found its’ expression. l 
n All this naturally creates the image of a big, powerful and benevolent 
Britain preaching virtue all round, even practising it. With such an 
image, howeverillusory, every Briton has good reasons: to feel elated. .Flaws 
in this-or that,aspect of government policy will always attract attention 
of.critics and.-opposition. The New Statesman’ of Tiibune.will provide 
doses of British. socialism to their readers by violently attacking the 
government or-its policies in Aden, Vietnam and elsewhere. But when 
the. chips are down, everybody conforms to the traditional belief of the 
essential good of British ideals and Anglo-Saxonism. : 

~- Another aspect of this-psychological barrier is Britain’s own self- 
peed image of the Afro-Asian world. Seen from Britain, the Afro- 
Asian world «is stricken with famine and chronic economic troubles, poli- 
tically; immature and adventurous, (or to use Professor Seton-Watson’s 
words, predominantly Fascist, very-much similar to the Third Reich) torn 
by petty nationalism and insecure by corrupt administration and antediluvi- 
an; societies. The British press, radio, television, responsible politicians and 
&xperts,' scientific and philanthropic organisations, éven sympathetic and 
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well meaning individuals—all invariably help in building up such an image of 
the Afro-Asian world. Such an image naturally evokes pity and compassion 
rather than deep understanding and natural help, dissatisfies the superior 
alter ego as against a sense of equality and encourages, at its best, the’patro- 
nising and condescening instead of being realistic and sincere, Consider- 
ing the massive drive, planned or unplanned, for building up this image of 
the Afro-Asian world, an average Briton may be forgiven for finding it 
difficult to escape any of the feelings | mentioned above, while thinking 
about the Afro-Asians or coming in contact with them. Their appalling 
ignorance of the Afro-Asian world becomes easily understandable and their 
self-satisfying urge to send their donations to charity organisations working 
in the Afro-Asian countries turns into an admirable exercise in naivety. 

On some rare occasions, when this traditional image of the Afro-Asian 
world appears distorted, there is a sense of shock, grudging admiration and 
expressions of pleasant surprise all round. But whenever a crisis occurs 
in the Afro-Asian world the great campaign isin full swing. When the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity talks about severe economic sanction and military 
action against the white Rhodesian regime, its agonised sincerity is not only 
ignored but its weak and helpless military and economic position is openly 
ridiculed. When India and Pakistan fight over Kashmir, nobody has time to 
reflect who has been responsible for pouring oil on the fire in the begin- 
ning. When Nasser is found to take drastic action against the Muslim 
Brotherhood tosave Egypt's future and Sukarno faces yet another turmoil 
of the classical phase of nationalism not unknown to British and Europen 
history, they are blandly dubbed as fascists and dictators. These are just 
a few 2xamples of this self-imposed image of the Afro-Asian world. 

In this connection, let us examine Britain’s image of India today. 
To British eyes, India is a classical example of abject poverty, political im- 
maturity, corrupt administration and antediluvian society. The press, 
radio and television make full use of their professional skill in concentra- 
ting their attention onthe problems and crises of India with an air of objec- 
tivity. . Instant writers and casual visitors spend a few weeks in India and 
make their namein proportion tothe intensity and rapidity of theimpending 
doom of India they could foresee. In fact, India has become thé symbol of 
what Afro-Asian countries appear to Britons. Compared to this, for some 
years past, nobody worth his grain has spoken of the successes India has 
achieved in grappling with her manifold and vast economic and social prob- 
lems. Behind this attitude, one detects almost a malicious satisfaction in 
deliberately pushing Indiato the brink of disaster. During the India-China 
crisis three years ago, everybody in Britain readily adopted the posture of 
“I told you so”. Recently, a characteristic example of this attitude was 
the severe criticism India was subjected to during the Indo-Pak conflict. 
None whatsoever (with the exception of the lonely voice in The 
Guardian) referred to the admirable way India’s parliamentary institutions, 
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democratic processes and secular ideology withstood that great crisis. 
On the other hand, British press correspondents stationed in india always 
succeed in finding one crisis or the other; they even do not hesitate to 
create one, e.g., the Observer’s correspondent on the refusal of the 
Delhi’s homeless to spend the cold nights in a warm and cheap bed. So much 
so that even ‘the old India hands’, i.e., those who know India by their own 
personal contacts and because of their academic interest, have not bothered 
to project a correct and objective picture of India on British minds. The 
case in example is tht of Kingsley Martin, the former editor of the New 
Statesman, who recently complained of Indians being oversensitive and 
impatient with criticisms. Kingsley Martinis an old friend and sympathiser 
of India. Still he failed to realise that it was not the criticism which was 
resented but the inability to give sympathy and understanding in critical 
moments, more so when India was subjected to an avalanche of misrepre- 
sentation and distortions. Thetrouble with people like Kingsley Martin 
is that for them India without Nehru is not worth two-pence. Likewise, 
in academicinstitutions, India ceased to attract her due attention and hardly 
afew young English scholars feel attracted to study her history, culture and 
present-day problems. With this distorted popular image of India and the 
dearth of scholars and experts on India, Britain, further handicapped by 
her inbred superior alter ego and patronising and condescending attitude, 
will find the gulf between herself and India widening year by year till they 
become strangers to each other. 

What is true of Britain’s relations with India is also true of her relations 
with other countries of Afro-Asia. But it is obviously wrong to assume 
that Britain has any intention of turning away from these countries, parti- 
cularly from the Afro-Asian members of the Commonwealth. For Britain, 
the real practical importance of the Afro-Asian countries is quantitative 
and not qualitative. The block votes of the Afro-Asian countries at the UN 
and the get-together of the Commonwealth Premiers under British patro- 
nage really mean much more to her than, for example; the fate of Africans 
in Rhodesia or the normal relations between India and Pakistan. But the 
psychological barrier she has herself created against a real understanding 
of the Afro-Asian world has indeed become a hindrance to her useful and 
helpful role in Afro-Asian affairs. If this great barrier is removed, Britain 
with her long experience of involvement in Afro-Asia and with a creditable 
record of her contribution to human civilization can surely become a help- 
ful and reliable friend of the Afro-Asians. 

But how can this psychological barrier be removed? Itisa difficult 
question to answer because no instant solution can be suggested. Any 
solution or effort in that direction will naturally take time to have its 
effect. With this in mind, one can, however, suggest a few necessary steps 
in that direction. First, asympathetic and objective view of the stress and 
strain and the complex problems of the Afro-Asian world. This is not to 
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say that Britain should cease to have her own critical judgement of Afro- 
Asia, but the important thing is that such criticism must not be motivated 
by purely political considerations. This might appear naive enough, but, I 
would like to stress, this is nót altogether impossible, ‘A Britain, poli- 
tically independent of American hegemony, though economically tied to 
Europe, will completely free herself from the illusion of a powerful partner 
of the now mythical. Anglo-American special relatiénship. A politically 
independent and neutral Britain will then find herself in a purposeful 
rapport with the Afro-Asian world. This inevitably leads to the second 
suggestion, which, in many ways, is more urgent than the first; the disso- 
lution of the Commonwealth. ‘The British Commonwealth has after all 
grown out of British imperialism and even now Britain, quite naturally, feels 
herself first among equals. This feeling, rightly or wrongly, has brought 
upon Britain special responsibilities. Because of Britain’s own national 
interest and the fear of losing votes, British Governments fail to perform 
these responsibilities and the disenchantment follows among the Afro- 
Asian members of the Commonwealth. The failure of the British Govern- 
ment totake effective actionin Rhodesiaand the consequentanger of African 
members of the Commonwealth are the most recent-such examples. In 
other words, Britain cannot have both ways; she has got to become equal, 
just equal with others. Thetruth of the matter is that the Commonwealth 
has done Britain more harm than good. It is really the Commonwealth that 
has created the great psychological barrier in Britain against the Afro- 
Asians in general, and Commonwealth Afro-Asians, in particular. Without 
the Commonwealth, Britain would have found no cause to complain 
against the lack of appreciation. of her difficulties among the Afro-Asian 
members of the Commonwealth. Within the existing framework of 
Commonwealth, her entire relationship with the Afro-Asians has been 
phoney and unreal. A politically independent and neutral Britain relying 
on normal, real and purposeful relationships without the Commonwealth 
with the Afro-Asian countries will not find herself ina pone where she 
is today in the Afro-Asian world. : 

Can Britain preside over the liquidation .of the Commnonwesiehe 
Afew months ago Prime Minister Wilson himself provided the answer when, 
inaugurating the Nehru Memoria! Exhibition in London he, for the first 
time, outlined his ideas on Britain’s role East of Suez. A calculated and 
deliberate affront to the memory of aman who spent his life-time opposing 
such a policy—a clear and effective answerinded! But the choice before 
the Afro-Asians is clear enough. Why should they allow themselves to 
be used for satisfying Britain’s imperial alter ego? Why not they offer 
her a natural, real and purposeful relationship ? 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy | 


Professor V. S. Emelyanov 7 


Opening Presidential address at the Third International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy called: by the United Nations. 


Twe NTY-FIVE years have now.passed since the world heard the news that 

‘the uranium atom had been split. It is difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of that event. The work of small'groups of scientists, working in 
different countries of the world and devoting their knowledge and energies 
to pure scientific research, was finally synthesized, leading to results 
which justify us in calling our times the century of atomic energy. 

Next year will mark the twentieth anniversary of. the date on. which 
atomic energy Was released on a practical scale, and the explosions of atomic 
bombs announced ‘the advent of .a new epoch in the history of mankind. 
The. military use of atomic energy left its mark on all Pueure developments 
in science, technology, economics and. politics. .. . 

Work on atomic armaments and all related research, even that connec- 
ted only indirectly with the development of such weapons, was carried out 
in the strictest secrecy, which made professional contacts between scien- 
tists not merely difficult but actually impossible in many fields of science 
and technology. bs i 

This isolation of scientists was of long duration: 

Nine years ago, on the initiative of the United Nations, the First Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was convened. 

A year before this First Conference was convened, ‘the first power 
station to produce electricity by nuclear fission went into service, thus 
giving a practical demonstration of the possibility of another, non-military 
application of nuclear processes. This year, the first atomic power plant 
completed ten years of successful operation. ae 

The First Conference in 1955 saw the restoration of the scientific. 
contacts that had been interrupted by the Second World War and the 
conditions of strict secrecy that followed it. This conference provided 
striking and convincing evidence of the brilliant prospects that would be 
opened up to mankind if the atom was placed at the service of peace and 
progress. 

Dr. Homi Bhabha, the President of the First International Conference 
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on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, showed how important such energy 
would become for all the countries of the world and especially for those 
that were already suffering from a shortage of energy resources. He also 
drew attention to the importance of work in a new direction, of which 
nothing had prevjously been said at the Conference, namely, that of nuclear 
fusion, and expressed certain assumptions about the prospects of its deve- 
lopment. 

Professor Francis Perrin, the President of the Second International 
Conference, summarized developments during the three-year period bet- 
ween the two conferences, laying particular stress on the importance of 
scientific contacts and cooperation between scientists for the development 
of science, 

At the Second Conference many new studies were described, relating 
not only to the scientific aspects of the atomic problem, but also to practical 
questions relating to the various fields of application of the energy released 
by nuclear fission. | 

At this Second Geneva Conference, evidence was given of the practi- 
cal possibilities of using atomic energy not only in large power plants, but 
also for ship propulsion—in the construction of non-military vessels. A large 
number of papers were presented at this Conference, describing various 
means of creating a new potential source of power-—controlled nuclear 
fusion—the process through which the sun bathes the earth in the warmth 
of its rays and distant stars light up the heavens. 

Another s!x years have passed and we are gathered together here 
again to discuss the results of much investigation and research, to assess 
the experience acquired in the course of those six years in the practical 
application of the discovery made a quarter of a century ago and to hazard 
a scientific forecast of futrue developments. 

Much has been done during the past six years. They have been years 
of intensive scientific research. During this period, physics and atomic 
technology have recorded substantial advances in all the fundamental 
disciplines of nuclear physics—in the fields of low-energy physics, plasma 
physics and higli-energy physics. 

In the field of low-energy physics, considerable attention is currently 
being given to work on the practical application of the nuclear fission 
reaction. ‘In research laboratories, ways of ‘increasing the efficiency of 
plant and equipment are being studied, the accuracy of specific data iri- 
dispensable for engineering and design calculations is being improved, 
means of controlling radioactivity are being sought, new means of pro- 
tection against radioactive radiations are being developed, and research isin 
progressinto new materials resistant in radiation fields. The bulk of this 
research is directed towards practical ends, because the fission reaction 
serves as the basis for atomic power engineering, for the construction of 
atomic-power piants. Today, there is no longer any doubt that atomic 
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reactors can be put to practical use to generate electricity. 

For several years now, electric power stations with capacities ranging 
from tens to hundreds of thousands of kilowatts have been operating in 
different countries of the world They produce electric power and serve 
as a school for training specialists in this new field; they also make it. pos- 
sible to accumulate experience and to perfect designs, equipment and devi- 
ces for controlling the fission process. Large power plants are being built 
in a number of countries and the construction of such plants is being planned 
in other countries. 

The question today is not whether or not nuclear fission can be regar- 
ded as a practical source of power. No, indeed. That question has been 
answered. Other questions have appeared onthe agenda: how to extract 
that energy as cheaply as possible and increase its importance in the general 
balance sheet. 

Neither is there any doubt today about the outlook for the practical 
use of atomic energy in ship-building. 

The atomic ice-breaker Lenin, which went into service five years 
ago, is this year successfully completing its fifth cruise. It has passed 
all tests brilliantly in the severe conditions of the Arctic Ocean, and has 
shown the indisputable superiority of atomic ships of this type over vessels 
using fuels such as coal or oil. 

We may also mention the successful voyage of the cargo-passenger 
ship Savannah, which it is completing this year after making the long 
crossing from the shores of the United States to European ports. 

lam firmly convinced that atomic power will find its way into air 
transport too; its advantages are too great to leave room for anything but 
optimism on this score. 

The practical experience acquired in the designing, construction and 
operation of atomic power stations justifies the belief that, within the next 
fifteen to twenty years, such plants, based on the fission reaction and using 
uranium and plutonium as fuel, will be very substantially developed so that 
atomic power will play a vital part in the overall energy balance of many 
countries. 

This is due to a number of factors, of which | will mention the two 
most important. 

First, even today calculations show that atomic power stations with a 
capacity of 500,000 kilowatts and upwards can compete with thermal plants. 

. The second factor is no less important. Our times have seen signi- 
ficant advances in chemistry, and especially in organic chemistry. The che- 
mical industry has assumed functions which it has never before fulfilled. 

It has virtually ousted the manufacture of natural silk and replaced 
it by the production of artificial silk. 

It is ousting cotton and wool from the textile industry and leather 
from the boot-and-shoe industry. 
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it is providing considerable quantities of the most ‘varied materials 
for building, engineering and instrument-making. 

The raw materials for the chemical industry, for the manufacture 
of plastics, fabrics, artificial leather and similar products are natural gas, 
oil and coal. Organic fuels provide the chemical industry with its primary 
materials. If we go on using oil at the present rate all our oil will soon 
be'burnt up, and the chemical industry will be deprived of a most impor- 
tant source of raw material. ; 

At the present time, the raw material for the production of atomic 
power is uranium. So far, no other large users of uranium have appeared 
on the scene except the war industries which use it for the production 
of atomic weapons and the power industry, which uses it for the genera- 
tion of electricity and heat. We muct also include transport, which uses 
it mainly for ship propulsion. So far as we can judge, uranium can be most 
rationally used in the power industry and for motive power. The proved 
reserves of uranium are sufficient to meet mankind’s power requirements 
for several hundred years. 

Reason suggests that we must husband our organic fuels, that we must 
stop treating them purely as fuels and view tham primarily as raw materals 
for the chemical industry. 

We must at the same time develop work on the all-round utilization 
of uranium and its disintegration products. As everyone present at this 
Conference knows very well, the nuclear fission reaction is accompanied 
by the formation of radioactive isotopes and the emission of radiation. Both 
isotopes and radiation are finding increasingly wide application in the most 
varied fields of human activity, and it would be difficult to find an area where 
they are not at present being: successfully used while in a number of 
countries the economic impact of their use, measured in financial terms, 
represents a substantial sum. 

New ground is being broken on the practical application of radiation 
in the chemical industry bringing about ‘revolutionary changes in certain 
processess, especially in the field of organic synthesis. In all probability, 
this new trend inthe use of nuclear radiation will make considerable head- 
way in the years to come, and it is not impossile that some large reactors 
will not merely serve as sources of energy, but will also be used for process 
purposes in the chemical industry. Interest in the practical use of isotopes 
and nuclear radiation has currently increased to such an extent that many 
large conferences, both international and national, have already been held 
on the subject, at which hundreds of papers dealing with research and with: 
the practical application of radiation have been considered, 

This explains why, at our own conference, consideration of work on 
isotopes has been confined to survey papers. This has been done, not 
because there is nothing to say on this subject, but because there is too 
much that might be added to what has already been said. Radioactive iso- 
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topes might be described as a gold field ED has begun to puccesuy 
worked in many countries. 

A second ‘problem is the development of plasma physics, which 
turning over a new page in the history of energetics. The successful solu- 
tion of this problem will make it possible to harness the energy of the world’s 
oceans and to banish the threat ofthe exhaustion of other sources of energy: 
There can be no doubt that this problem, too, will be solved. Its solution 
calls for a sustained effort on the part of scientists to find methods of-carrying 
out controlled thermonuclear processes which will make it PORRI to put 
the nuclear fusion reaction to'practical use. 

-Work inthe field of high energy physics is paving the way ‘to a fuller 
knowledge of the secrets of the structure of matter. High energy physics 
has many discoveries to its credit during the past few years. ‘For the time 
being, all these discoveries constitute bricks with which we can build up 
new theories that will give us a more ‘complete picture of the structure of 
atomic nuclei, that will enable us to study the nature of the forces acting 
between individual particles, that will reveal the logical arrangement of 
these particles and make.it possible to com bine all ee we know about the 
atom into a single whole. | i ’ 

High energy physics is also building up a. body of material relating 
to new processes for obtaining energy, the annthilation processes, that is 
reactions in which for all practical purposes the entire mass of the material 
is converted into energy in the form of radiation. Even a short list of the 
problems of current: concern to atomic science shows the extent to which 
work has proceeded’on the study of small sala of the hitherto indivisible 
atom. 

‘The decision to limit the production of Awioadble materials for military 
purposes, taken by the Governments of the United States of America, the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom, has improved the prospects for a 
substantial development of work on the peaceful uses of such materials. 

In the announcement made by N. S. Khrushchev, Chairman of: the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, there is a direct reference to the decision 
of the Soviet Government to channel more fissionable material into peaceful 
uses in atomic power stations, industry, agriculture, medicine, and the reali- 
zation of major scientific and technological projects, a tics desali- 
nation of sea water. 

' The problem of supplying the population with. fresh water is becoming 
more and more critical as the population of the world increases, new lands 
are brought into cultivation, cities grow in size and those branches’ of: in- 
dustry requiring large quantities of processed water are further developed. 
There is no life without water. This problem of water supply calls for solu- 
tion in many countries. The time has come to direct the efforts, knowledge 
and experience of atomic specialists towards the solution of this’most impor- 
tant problem——the conversion of salt water into fresh water. 
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It is essential to channel all the energy stored up in military stock- 
piles in the shape of nuclear weapons into the construction of powerful 
atomic reactors which will produce cheap power and also desalinate water. 
The construction of large desalination plants is a rational method of using 
atomic energy. 

In the light of the magnificent prospects before us in the field of atomic 
science and of the complexity of the problems which that science has to 
solve, it is essential for scientists to collaborate and to unite their forces. 
During the past six years, there have been many events in scientific life 
that have made for the development and strengthening of scientific ties. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency has begun to expand its 
activities. It has convened a series of important scientific meetings at 
which many atomic problems have been discussed in detail. Conferences, 
symposia and summer schools have been organised for the consideration 
and discussion of many questions relating to the use of radioactive isotopes 
and radiation, controlled nuclear fusion, the disposal of radioactive 
waste, etc, 

All this has greatly strengthened scientific ties. The long interval 
between the Second and Third International Conferences has been filled 
with intense activity in world scientific circles working on the problems of 
atomic energy. But all the conferences, meetings and symposia held during 
the past six years cannot replace international conferences convened by the 
United Nations, because the latter provide particularly striking and con- 
vincing evidence of the importance of diverting atomic energy from the path 
leading to war into the path of peace and progress. 

The astro-physicists have called this year'the year of the Quiet Sun. 
It might also be called the year of hope that reason will prevail, that good 
sense will overcome the forces working to impede human progress and 
to plunge the world into the abyss of war. 

We have come to the Third International Conference not only with the 
results of the important and interesting studies we have been making, but 
also with a happy prospect of fruitful collaboration. All the prerequisites 
for the development of collaboration are present: the peoples of the world 
are faced with many unsolved problems—the development of the econo- 
mies of the developing countries, the replacement of heavy physical labour 
by mechanical devices, the reclamation of marshes and bogs, the conversion 
of deserts into flowering gardens. All this can be done if we apply the 
necessary labour and energy. The problems are many and great. They can 
be rationally solved only through collaboration. We must unite our forces 
and apply them to the utilization of the powerful forces of nature for the 
further development of civilization. 

As we study the nature of matter and perfect our knowledge of the 
atom and of nuclear forces we must learn to live in peace, and the tasks of 
scientists, and especially of those assembled here today, is not merely to 
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attempt to uncover the laws of nature, but also to help affirm the laws that 
should govern our life in this world, in particular, to avert the threat of war 
for once and for all. We must not allow our discoveries of the forces of 
intra-atomic energy to ruin what mankind has created, nor must we allow 
those who assisted and collaborated in releasing the mighty power of the 
atom to be buried under the fragments of a vanishing civilization. 

Collaboration must and will be developed. It cannot be otherwise. 
But, if such development is to take place, we must remove the main obstacles 
standing in its way. We must have peace. It is essential to remove the 
threat of war, to create a world without armaments. 

The Moscow treaty ‘banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, 
in outer space and under water helps to bring us closer to positions from 
which it will be essier to grapple with the solution of the important prob- 
lem of our time—general and complete disarmament. 

More than hundred countries have already signed the treaty. 

This month sees the first anniversary of the signature of the treaty 
banning nuclear weapon tests in these three environments. 

The USSR, the United States and the United Kingdom, ina joint state- 
ment, declared their intention ‘“‘to do everything possible for the solution 
through negotiations of unresolved international problems in order to 
strengthen general peace, the benefits of which would be enjoyed by all 
states, big and small, and by all people”, 

The Moscow treaty opens up the way to mutual understanding and to 
the solution of international problens through negotiations. 

As a result of the ban on nuclear tests in the three environments, it 
has proved possible to prevent the penetration of atomic weapons into outer 
space and thereby to decrease to some extent the flow of fissionable material 
into nuclear arsenals. But these are only the first steps. We must make 
further efforts with a view to delivering the world from the horrors of war 
and to realising man’s dream of creating a world without weapons, a world 
without war. 

All progressive men and women in the world are taking part in the 
battle for peace. Peace will be established on earth. 

The achievements of atomic science and technology are not the result 
of the work of individuals. The representatives of many countries and 
peoples have contributed to the store of atomic knowledge. 


DISCUSSION 


Justice in Different Lands 


Bishwanath Singh 


From THE VERY dawn of human civilization, man has struggled to recon- 
cile the apparent conflict between order and discipline on the one hand 
and liberty of the individual on the other. While the liberty of the indivi- 
dual has been the goal, it was realised that it was not possible without a so- 
cial order based on some limitation of the individual’s freedom. Because 
without a regime of order and discipline, society would revert to the Hob- 
besian state of nature where everybody is inthe state and posture of gladi- 
ator against every other body, making human life solitary, poor, brutish, 
nasty and short. This was an intolerable state of affairs. To meet this 
situation, man evolved a system of law, to be more exact, a system of cri- 
minal law, which seeks to punish and, thereby, to deter any person in 
society from violating the rights of others. Only inthis sense, as Hobbes 
pointed out, was man more free in the civil society thanin the state of na- 
ture. But still there was the danger of misuse of the power vested in the 
authority created to discharge criminal justice. There was the danger of 
the individual facing the grim prospect of being falsely implicated and con- 
demned for a crime by an unscrupulous judge. There was also the possi- 
bility of the individual being wrongly condemned for acrime committed 
by others, without any malice on the part of the judge. These were the 
worst prospects. As Bentham pointed out, it was the height of indecency to 
punish somebody for the crime committed by others. Therefore, in every 
society, the accused have been given certain rights to defend themselves. 
This may sound paradoxical, but nevertheless, necessary. As Mrs. Bedford 
points out, “ʻA society that will self-restrict its means of dealing with bur- 
glars and suspected persons is in less danger of being trapped or bullied 
or bullied into losing its liberties than a society which does not mind 
if someone in a corner uses arbitrary power against its enemies’’. This 
precaution may result sometimes in giving the real criminals an undue ad- 
vantage and even enabling them to escape from the clutches of law. But 
this prospect is not so bad as the prospect of an innocent being punished 
for the crime of others. As Bentham said, it is better to allow a criminal 
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go unpunished than to punish an innocent man forthe crimes committed 
by others. Therefore, the accused have been given certain rights, such 
as the right to be presumed innocent unless proved otherwise, right 
against self-incrimination, right to be represented by alegal expert of his 
choice, etc. In cases of accusation, the onus of proof lies with the pro- 
secution rather than withthe accused. It‘has‘also been found necessary 
to associate lay men in society with the determination of a person’s crime 
rather than leave this function solely with the judges. This explains the 
rationale of the institution of trial with help of the jury. Inthe jury: sys- 
tem of trial,,the judge explains the principles of law involved in the case to 
the jurors and asks them to determine if the accused is guilty of the crime 
alleged or not. ee ee i 
-,However, as Mrs. Sybille-Bedford points out, and- with which. 
George Feifer rightly agrees, “‘every. nation’s concept of justice is at the 
heart of its civilization” which has coloured. its response to the problem 
of criminal justice. Mrs.-:Bedford remarked, ‘‘the law, the working, 
of. law the daily application of law'to people and to situations, is an. essen- 
tial element in a country’s life... it runs through everything; it is a part. 
of the pattern like the architecture and art and the look of the cultivated. 
countryside. It shapes, and expresses, acountry’s mode of thought, its 
political concepts and realities, its conduct....” Therefore, different coun- 
tries have adopted different modes of criminal justice. Broadly speaking, 
the Anglo-Saxon system of criminal jurisprudence practises what is called 
the accusatorial or the adversarial system of justicein which the prosecutor 
is put against the defense counsel to argue the case and the judge sits as an 
umpire, content with his comparatively passive role in the whole process 
of trial as well asintheinvestigation. He does not take cognizance of any, 
offense unless somebody cares to bring it before him inthe form ofa case. 
This method is prevalent in the United Kingdom, the. United States of. 
America and in.the countries which follow the Anglo-American tradition 
like India, Pakistan, etc. On the other hand, the continental countries 
of Europe have adopted what is called the inquisitorial system of criminal 
justice, in which the judges have a comparatively active role not only in 
the trial of the accused but also in the investigation process. This method 
is also prevalent in the Soviet Union, the land of socialist democracy, o 
In the countries following the first tradition the criminal prosecu-- 
tion is generally set off when something comes -to the notice of, or. is.sus- 
pected by, the police,.or by a private person who makes a complaint to the 
police; The police must tell the suspect that whatever he will says.may be 
taken down and used against him as evidence. Forthat matter he need 
not say anything.at all,, but in that case the police will be free to draw its 
own inference and prove by its: own resources.. The statement. given by 
the suspect must be signed by him: Excepting certain cases which are.cog- 
nizable offenses, an arrest is made on a warrant signed by a magistfateor a 
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judge in chambers, in court, or at home, stating the person to be arrested 
and the reason of his arrest. After arrest the accused is taken to the 
nearest police station, where, unless granted bail, he will spend the night in 
a station cell. Within twenty-four hours he must beproduced before a 
magistrate in open court where he will either be tried at once, or 
remanded for another definite date, which is limited to eight days, if the 
accused is to remain in custody, which will be the local prison house, or 
granted bail. After that he will no longer be available for interrogation 
by’ any agent of prosecution. The British system, however, permits the 
renewal of the custody period for an indefinite time. The judgement, as 
already mentioned, is given withthe help ofjurors who are laymen in 

legal matters and they sit separately from the judge. The jury is thé sole 

judge of innocence or guilt. 

In Germany, the jury does not sit apart nor does it deliberate alone. 

Itis also not thesole judge of innocence orguilt. The verdict is given by 
absolute majority in which the jury and the presiding judge have equal 

right--one man one vote. Similarly the jury also decides on the sentence 

with the judge. However, theverdit of acquittal can be contested by the 

prosecution in an appeal which is decided by the judges only. German pro- 
secutions, likein the Anglo-American system, are generally set off by the 

police or by private accusations, but the initial stages of investigation are 

carried out or ordered by the local Staatsanwalschaft, the office of public 
prosecutions. This authority has no executive organ of its own, but it 

uses and may give orders to the police. If the enquiry leads to an arrest, 

the warrant must be issued by a judge. Like the Anglo-American system, 

the arrested persons must be told of their offence of which they are sus- 
pected and they must be taken to a judge not later than the following day, 

The judge decides whether they are to be kept in custody. As a rule, 

custody is ordered if there is a prima facie case against the arrested person 

or if there is suspicion of his collusion or escape. Inthis the gravity of the 
allegation is not decisive. The Anglo-American system of bail is ñon- 

existent, because there is a feeling that money should not come into it 

atall. Unlike England, the examination of the accused does not comé to 
an end at this stage. The Staatsanwaltschaft may now request an Amts- 
gerichts judge to conduct á supplementary enquiry. This enquiry has 
high reputation for efficiency and lack of bias. Therefore, in minor cases 

even the accused may apply for it. Because of the thoroughly complete 
presentation of the cases by the prosecution, the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the cases inthe trialcourts result in confession or conviction. 

Mrs. Bedford is of the opinion that oppressive methods are not used to 
obtain the evidence, though the same cannot be said about unfair means. 

She says that the ‘“‘sporting spirit, the notion of the law as a gamé of skill 
with handicaps to give each side a chance, is entirely absent on the Conti- 
nent”, There are somé unusual features of the German criminal proceéss 
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which deserve special attention. There the confession of guilt by the ac- 
cused does not result in the end of the trial, rather it will be conducted 
according to the same procedure. Admission is merely a legal mitigation to 
be taken into consideration in the giving of sentence, not in the process of 
trial. Secondly, the judge makes full enquiry of the generai circumstances 
of the accused, his past and his character, which is called Zur Person. 

Under the Anglo-American system, such facts, unless they are to the 
credit of the acccused, are carefully kept from the knowledge of the 
judge and jury. The other factor is the unusually long period of time 
taken between the accusation of acrime and its resolution and trial, 
which is rather inherent in the mechanism and spirit of the criminal 
prosecution in even a bestial inquisitorial system. The time taken is 
particularly long if the accused refuses to confess his guilt. 

The Austrian system, on paper, has much resemblance with the 
German one. But in detail, there are variations in penalties and proce- 
dure. The German jury deliberates with the bench and decides on sen- 
tence as well as guilt. The Austrian jury begins deliberating alone and 
in secret on the question of the guilt, and then after eventual conviction 
joins the judgein the end to deliberate on sentence. 

It is the Swiss judicial system which provides the maximum safeguard 
against the abuse of power. In that land of direct democracy, people not 
only elect their parliamentary representatives but also the judges for a 
term. The judges are elected not on the basis of their affiliation to the 
political parties, but on the basis of their experience and merit. There the 
judges rules provide adequate safeguard against oppressive forms cf crimi- 
nal investigation. The Swiss law even determines compensation in cases of 
unlawful arrest. As asafeguard against the excessive delays and costs, the 
Swiss law requires an annual report to the Federal Assembly where the re- 
ports are examined and debated and in cases of defects, recommendations 
are made. The Assembly, however, cannot interfere in the day-to-day 
working of the judicial process. 

_ The French system, like the German, Austrian and the Swiss ones, 
does not providefora presentation of the case. Thefirst major phase of a 
trial at French Assizes consists of the oral examination of the accused, 
which is carried out exclusively by the presiding judge, the President des 
Assizes. A particular thing about the French lawyer practising at the cri- 
minal bar isthat he never appears for anything except defence. Whatever 
be the merits. of the case, he must interpret it from the angle of the 
defence. 

_. 1 Inthe Soviet Union the Civil law tadition that the court itself must 
direct the search for truth rather than limit itself principally to the evidence 
offered by the two sides is carried further. in conformity with the Conti- 
nental practice, the motto of the Soviet Courts is: “‘Judgethe criminal, not 
the crime”, Therefore, the Soviet Courts try to judge the ‘‘whole man” 
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and not just carefully selected evidence pertaining to an isolated episode 
in his life. As Professor Harold Berman in his Justice in Russia remarked, 
‘Soviet criminal procedure deals with the ‘whole man’ but it deals with him 
ina particulr way, as a teacher or a parent deals with a child. The court is 
interested in all aspects of his development, and especially in his mental 
and psychological orientation because it is its task to try to ‘remake’ him, 
or at least to make him behave.... The Soviet criminal trial has the atmos- 
phere not so much of our regular criminal courts as of our juvenile courts”. 

_ Inthe Soviet Union, a man may be detained both by the police and the 
investigators if they find reasonable grounds to suspect him of a crime. But 
the prosecutor must be informed within twenty-four hours and he, within 
another forty-eight hours, must decide whether to sanction detention, 
which will become arrest, or release the suspect. A man may also bearrested 
by the order of the court. One of the principal duties of a procurator is 
to ensure that “'not a single citizen’’ is arrested without good cause. 
Thus hein a way fulfils the function of the habeas corpus. 

Arrest is followed by investigation, which is the most important part 
of the criminal procedure. What is established in the direct, oral testimony 
counts much. Investigations are of two kinds: doznaiye penquiry (handled 
mostly by the police), and predvaritelnoye sledstviye (preliminary investi- 
gation) conducted by the investigator, whois subordinate to the procurator. 
If the procurator approves, the material of the investigation becomes, in 
the words of the procedural code, ‘‘the foundation for examination of 
thecasein court’’. Unlikethe common law procedure, where the prose- 
cution builds its case against the arrested person without him, the accused 
inthe Soviet Union faces long inquisition. According to Soviet law, “‘it is 
forbidden to solicit testimony from the accused by means of force, threats 
or other illegal means....The examination of the accused may not take 
place at night except when it cannot reasonably be put off”. 

Like in Switzerland, judges in the Soviet Union too are elected for a 
limited term consisting of five years. They decide the cases with the help of 
‘lay assessors’ who are direct representatives of the people and the 
workers. Unlike the jurors of the common law system, they, in law, enjoy 
equal rights with the presiding judge in the hearing and the forming of 
verdict onthe basis of majority vote. Another important innovation of the 
Soviet criminal jurisprudence is the institution of ‘‘obserchestvenni 
defender” the representative of the defendants’ community, who, though 
rarely knowing much about law, has on paper almost the same procedural 
rights of the trial as the professional lawyers to question, to petition and to 
comment. This institution is regarded as the symbol and agency of a 
society advancing towards communism, where government and courts will 
have withered away and where society will regulate itself by voluntary 
associations by obshchestvennost. Another symbol and agency of this 
advancement towards communism has been innovated which is called 
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People's Courts. 

The peculiarities of the Soviet criminal system are not without their 
advantages, as Mr. Feifer points out. Under this system, an innocent man 
is almost certain to be released at any point of investigation as his inno- 
cence becomes proved. This spares him from the strain and humiliation of 
atrial. A guilty person also gets a clear picture of the charges against him 
and the evidences on which they are based. There the prosecution is not 
permitted to introduce an evidence with which the accused is not acquain- 
ted. ‘‘The organs of investigation”, as a Soviet jurist explained to Mr. 
Feifer,:‘‘conduct all their work before the trial and for the trial in order 
to present the case to the court in a sufficiently investigated form so that 
the court has the opportunity-to examineand evaluatethe circumstances in 
their entirety and reach a sentence which is fairin its essence”. Thetime 
spent under investigation and awaiting trial is-also not unduly long, as is the 
case with the German criminal procedure. in 1961, with the official re- 
cognition of the final victory of socialism and the consequent disappearance 
of class-antagonism, the idea of class justice, i.e., judicial suppression of the 
bourgeois classes and upholding the rights of the proletariat, has been 
abandoned and the dictatorship of the proletariat has been superseded by 
the “‘All-People’s State’’ and an ‘“‘All-People’s Law’’. The role of the 
courts is now regarded to be of providing equal justice to all. 

These two books are evidence of the growing interest in the study of 
comparative criminal justice. It is noteworthy that 1962 saw the appear- 
ance of two important textbooks on criminal law—-‘The Crimini Laws 
and its Process’ by Monrad G. Paulsen and Sanford H. Kadish, and the 
other, ‘Problems for Decision in the Promulgation, Invocation and Admi- 
nistration ofa Law of Crimes’ by Richard C. Donelly, Joseph Goldstein and 
Richard D. Swartz. Some books and some cases like Beccaria’s ‘Crime and 
Punishment’ (published some two hundred years ago) and the Common- 
wealth versus Sacco and Vanzetti case (1928) had stirred the conscience of 
the world about criminal law and procedure. Can it be right, the per- 
tinent question arose, when we stigmatize war and genocide, to take a 
fellow citizen's life without the utmost care and precaution about his com- 
mission of an alleged crime. It is this aspect of the problem of criminal 
lustice which requires most serious study. The two books of Mrs. Bed- 
ford and Mr. Feifer. provide significant insights into the administration of 
criminal justice in different countries—the first book deals with England, 
Germany, Austria, France and Switzerland, and the second book with the 
Soviet Union. These books are not, however, about the intricacies of 
criminal law in those countries: rather they are , what has been called 
““eraveller’s account’ that shows how men in different countries go about 
the business of judging their frailer fellows. These two authors giveample 
proof.of their being extravagantly gifted novelists and the finest reporters, 
on trials, . Mrs. Bedford, the talented author of two novels—A Favourite 
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of the Gods and’ A Legacy--and two other works of nonfiction—The Trial 
of Dr. Adams and Tie Sudden View, has proweled: courts inthe United 
Kingdom andthe other four countries of Europe--France, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerlarid-—and Mr. Feifer has traveled to the Soviet Union, and these 
two books are the results of their observation with theiir keen novelists’ 
eyes. Their way of putting things are so magnificent and interesting that 
readers get the pleasure of novels. While one is‘struck by the novelty 
and even the audacity of their undertakings, it is clear that the two authors 
do not try to present a doctrine, but to suggest a method of study, and itis 
primarily for that, that their efforts deserve special attention. Though 
the two authors have not written their books in collaboration there is a 
remarkable similarity in the types of cases chosen by them—the framework 
under whichithe choice of materials treated and their distribution into the 
different chapters. This obviously signifies the influence of the ‘Faces of 
Justice’ on the ‘Justice in Moscow’, Itis ameasure of success of the enter- 
prise of the authors that they have presented an exhaustive, precise, and 
lively analysis of such diverse legal systems as the Anglo-American system 
of adversarial justice, the Continental inquisitorial system and the Soviet 
Union's system of socialist justice and the readers do not feel lost in the 
plethora of the descriptions, rather they remain interested till the last pages 
of both these books. The personal position of the authors is another excel- 
lent feature of these works. Although one is always conscious of their 
role in the discussion, they retain a certain anonymity in that they never 
seek to propose, or still less to impose, a conclusion onthe reader about any 
country’s system of criminal justice. Mrs. Bedford as well as Mr. Feifer 
have not only selected cases involving major crimes, but also minor ones 
requiring only minor fines. Mr. Feifer's work, written at this critical 
moment of growth and change in Soviet Jurisprudence is a deeply revealing 
oneand is greatly helpul in removing some ofthe wrong notions about the 
Soviet system of criminal justice. Hehas described the trial of five cases 
and each one of them is very interesting. 

However, it must be said that although the authors have striven to 
present a view of the actual process of operation of criminal law from 
the standpoints of social groups, some of their chapters are less satisfying 
than the others, On still other matters, it is surprising that the authors, 
so disposed to provide a complete picture, seem brusquely to limit them- 
selves to rather superficial indication. For example, the presumption of 
the innocence of the accused is noted only by indirect and inadequate 
reference, aquestion which has become a fundamental part of the judicial 
process. This is why the judges are generally inactive and normally dispo- 
sed infavour of the accused. The seeming departure from this role—ofthe 
Anglo-American judges against the background of the Continental systems 
—is not explained. This is a question which requires a fuller exposition. 
The author of ‘The Justice in Moscow’ has striven to give, in a dispassionate 
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Indian Foreign Policy 


Dr. K. P. Misra 


Recent events in India—the passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
conflicts with China and Pakistan—have necessitated the reappraisal of the 
principles and operations of our foreign policy. Nehru’ was a leader of a 
world vision, his synthesis of realism and idealism was more prone toward 
idealism and his blend of nationalism and internationalism too was also 
weighed in favour of internationalism. Only a leader of his stature could 
conduct the foreign policy of India in the way he did. His replacement by 
leaders, who only had a nodding acquaintance with foreign policy and 
international affairs, is bound to affect in some measure the content and 
style of Indian diplomacy. Similarly, our conflicts with two of our biggest 
neighbours have not only brought into sharp focus the need to strengthen 
our defence and economic potential but also have brought India, perhaps 
more pointedly than ever before, face to face with the stark realities of the 
interplay of power politics in the international arena. 

Also, a period of nearly twenty years has elapsed since India began to 
shape her own foreign policy. The experience gained during this period 
has its own lessons for us. 

A condition precedent for such a reappraisal is a thorough study 
of the determinants, the motivations, the basic principles ‘and their 
application, and the present problems of our foreign policy. This study, 
which Professor Murty prefers to call ‘‘an essay’’, isa very welcome example 
of such a multi-dimensional approach. 

Of the three parts of the book, the first is devoted to Ideological 
Moorings. The two main traditional Indian theories of foreign policy—the 
positivistic Kautilyan and the moralistic Ashokan—are discussed with clarity 
and understanding. It is rightly pointed outthat what independent India 
chose was the Buddhist-Ashokan tradition and on the whole our foreign 
policy has been in tune with our tradition and history. Subsequently, the 
impact of Gandhi is indicated and Nehru’s approach and mentality is briefly 
touched upon. Towards the end of this part, the focal point of India’s foreign 
policy—non-alignment—is discussed from different angles. The author 
demonstrates that the policy is based on convictions and is ‘fully ethical”. 

The application of the principles of India’s foreign policy is illustrated 
in terms of what may be called case-studies—the Goa action and India’s rela- 
tions with Chinaand Pakistan. While justifying the action of theGovernment 
Indian Foreign Policy by K. Satchidanand Murty, Calcutta, 1964, Scientific Book 


Agency, XXXVI + 172 pp. Foreword by Harold D. Lasswell and Introduction by 
Quincy Wright. 
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of India in Goa, the author says: ‘‘It is possible to view the Goa action 
as a ‘direct breach’ of the U.N, Charter and International Law, as Adlai 
Stevenson and Lord Home did’’. (p.47) Authoritative writings need not be 
quoted to show that international law, as it obtains today, is a product of 
the modern Christian, which: practically means European, civilization. 
Afro-Asia had no role to play in its development as a consequence of which 
it does not find it possibleto accept all the rules of international law without 
attaching any qualificationtothem. This cleavage is very vividly illustrated 
in the case of Goa. India could not be said to have violated international 
law if she refused to abide by the treaty which was imposed upon her cen- 
turies ago, owing to her weak position, by the agreement of the two colo- 
nial powers, Great Britain and Portugal. She was not a party to the treaty 
and, therefore, in no way obliged to respect its provisions. Most of the 
criticism of the Indian action in Goa has betrayed lack of appreciation of this 
basic point. 

In dealing with Sino-Indian relations, the author has devoted parti- 
cular attention to the criticism of India by Russell and Toynbee and has come 
to the conclusion that it was not entirely valid. The author emphasises 
that a long-range view should be taken in conducting our relations with 
Pakistan. While suggesting, by implication, some modifications in Indian, 
policy towards Pakistan, he makes a queer point when he says: *‘For some- 
time to come it is also wise to select only South Indian Hindus for important 
diplomatic posts in Pakistan, as they are relatively free from prejudices 
against Muslims’’. (p. 91) 

The last, Part Three, deals with Discussion and Evaluation of the policy. 
Of all the things which the author states, his suggestions for the reorien- 
tation of our foreign policy are very interesting and instructive. He pleads 
for the creation of Brains Trust which should consist of historians, philo- 
sophers, political scientists, and cultural anthropologists. It would function 
as an advisory body to the Ministry of External Affairs. ‘‘It should be their 
business’’, says the author, ‘‘to study and understand the situation in all 
its aspects, understand and clarify issues, and put forward for the considera- 
tion of their Ministry and the Prime Minister alternative possible lines of 
action and explain their implications’’.(p.120) Many suggestions are simi- 
larly given for the appointment and training of diplomats. The author 
wants the area studies to be promoted, independent diplomacy pursued, 
the habit of giving sermons given up, and defence potential reinforced. 
The author should feel satisfied that many of his suggestions are. being. 
given attention to by the Government today. 

The book really covers a new ground. The author, who is a distin-, 
guished scholar of philosophy, has in this problem-oriented study success- 
fully attempted to put Indian foreign policy inthe proper historical and philo- 
sophical perspective. To the participants in and the commentators on our 
foreign policy, the book would no doubt provide ample food-for thought. 


DOCUMENT 


The Tashkent Declaration | 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan, having 
met at Tashkent and having discussed the existing relations between India 
and Pakistan, hereby declare their firm resolve to restore normal and 
peaceful relations between their countries and to promote understanding 
and friendly relations between their peoples. They consider the attain- 
ment of these objectives of vital importance for the welfare of the 600 
million people of India and Pakistan. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree 
that both sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly relations 
between India and Pakistan in accordance with the United Nations Charter. 
They reaffirm their obligation under the Charter not to have recourse to 
force and to settle their disputes through peaceful means. They consi- 
dered that the interests of peace in their region and particularly in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and, indeed, the interest of the peoples of 
India and Pakistan were not served by the continuance of tension between 
thetwocountries. It was against this background that Jammu and Kashmir 
was discussed, and each of the sides set forth its respective position. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that all armed: personnel of the two countries shall be withdrawn 
not later than February 25, 1966 to the positions they held prior to August 
5, 1965, and both sides shall observe the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire 
line. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that relations between India and Pakistan shall be based on the principle 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of each other. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that both sides will discourage any propaganda directed against the other 
country, and will encourage propaganda which promotes the development 
of friendly relations between the two countries. 

The Prime Minister of Indiaand the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the High Commission- 
er of Pakistan to India will return to their posts and that the normal 
functioning of diplomatic missions of both countries will be restored. 
Both governments shall observe the Vienna Convention of 1961 on diplo- 
matic intercourse. 
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The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
to consider measures towards the restoration of economic and trade 
relations, communications, as well as cultural exchanges between India 
and Pakistan, and to take measures to implement the existing agreements 
between India and Pakistan. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed 
that they give instructions to their respective authorities to carry out the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have ag- 
reed that the sides will continue the discussion of questions relating to the 
problems of refugees and evictions of illegal immigrations. They also 
agreed that both sides will create conditions which will prevent the exodus 
of people. They further agreed to discuss the return of the property 
and assets taken over by either side in connection with the conflict. 

The: Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the sides will continue meetings both at the highest and at 
other levels on matters of direct concern to both countries. Both sides 
have recognized the need to set up joint Indian-Pakistani bodies which 
will report to their governments in order to decide what further steps 
should be taken. ~ | 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan record 
their feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government and personally to the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for their constructive, friendly 
and noble part in bringing about the present meeting which has resulted 
in mutually satisfactory result. They also express to the government 
and friendly people of Uzbekistan their sincere thankfulness for their 
overwhelming reception and generous hospitality. They invite the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to witness this Declaration. 


Prime Minister of India President of Pakistan 
Laj Bahadur Shastri Mohammed Ayub Khan 
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Prime. Minister Kosygin 'on the 
`: Tashkent Declaration 


di I 


The Tashkent Declaration, which is a major political document, 
was signed here today. lt marks a new stage in the development of rela- 
tions between India, and Pakistan, puts an end to the military conflict,. 
indicates ways of overcoming difficulties that hamper normalization 
of relations between the two major Asian powers, and in our opinion, 
furnishes real foundations for conditions of peace in that highly impor- 
tant.area of Asia. l 

These were difficult talks but it could not be otherwise. For, dis» 
puted problems were accumulated in the course of many years. More, 
it should be borne in mind that the enmity between Pakistan and India 
was a heritage of the long period of domination by the colonialists, who 
set the enslaved people at loggerheads with each other. The situation 
was further aggravated by the flaring up of a military conflict between 
India and Pakistan. 

We understand that it was not so easy for the leaders of the two 
countries, which but recently were in a state of war, to meet at the con- 
ference table, to shake each other’s hands and to begin a search for the 
solution of those difficult problems which divide Pakistan and India. How- 
ever, both India’s Premier Shastri and Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan 
were able to rise above all this, accept the Soviet Government’s invitation 
and come to Tashkent for the talks. We regard this as manifestation of 
great statesman-like wisdom and concern for the vital interests of the 
peoples of both countries. 

How did the talks themselves proceed? These were seven days 
of patient search for mutually acceptable solutions. The intricate prob- 
lems dividing Pakistan and India were examined item by item. The Presi- 
sident of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India worked hard in exploring 
avenues leading to a solution of these problems. It canbe said boldly 
that they did everything to find a constructive approach to a solution of 
the problems in which both the Indian and Pakistani peoples are interested, 

The Tashkent Declaration establishes peace, normalises diplomatic 
relations between Pakistan and India, settles many other questions which 
arose as a result of the conflict, paves the way for a reduction of military 
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expenditures of both countries, and, hence, of the military burden which 
the peoples of India and Pakistan carried and still continue to carry. 

All this enables both states to pass over to normal life. That is why, 
it seems to me, the peoples of India and Pakistan will pay tribute to their 
leaders for having been able to find solutions that accord with the funda- 
mental interests of their peoples. 

All people who sincerely desire that peace should prevail inthis major 
region of Asia, will rejoice at the wise step taken. by. the statesmen of both 
countries. 

The implementation of the Tashkent Declaration will depend on 
the ability and statesman-like insight of those who will put this Declaration 
into life. The fulfilment of the provisions, recorded: in the Declaration, 
will be of tremendous importance. Asa result of their realisation the 
peoples of Pakistan and India will experience themselves the real results 
of the Tashkent meeting. © | ai 

| avail myself of this opportunity to convey the warmest congratu- 
lations to-the peoples of India and Pakistan from the entire Soviet people 
and to wish them peace and happiness in every home, in every family. 


(10 January: 1966) 


DOCUMENT 


Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri 
on the Tashkent Declaration 


Question: Esteemed Mr. Prime Minister, what are in your opinion 
the most important results of the just concluded Tashkent meeting? 

Reply: First of alll wish to note that here, in Tashkent, we received 
with the President of Pakistan a very important opportunity to discuss 
frankly our disputed problems. The Tashkent Declaration shows that 
we have achieved very tangible results. The most important one of them 
is that a concrete step has been taken towards the restoration of genuinely 
peaceful relations between India and Pakistan. 

Second, not less important result of the Tashkent talks is that their 
outcome undoubtedly will promote the strengthening of the cause of peace 
in Asia and throughout the world. | am convinced that the peoples of 
India and Pakistan, at one with the other peoples of the world, will meet 
with satisfaction the results of the Tashkent meeting. 

Question: Esteemed Mr. Premier, what specific steps is your Govern- 
ment going to take to fulfil the Tashkent Declaration? 

Reply: | imagine that appropriate Ministers of India and Pakistan 
will begin to work in the near future to outline specific steps for the ful- 
filment of the Declaration. It seems to me that commissions may also be 
set up at various levels which will look after the implementation of the 
Declaration. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, to what extent did the conditions 
in Tashkent facilitate a success of your talks with the President of Pakistan? 

Reply: Toa great extent! First of all, | wish to note the great and 
noble role played in the holding of the talks, due to his good services, 
by the Soviet Prime Minister Mr. Alexi Kosygin, and we are very thankful 
to him for this. 

The second thing that also helped us, was that both the welcome 
on the day of our arrival and the attitude of the people of Tashkent to 
what we were doing here, were also an important element in our success- 
ful work. I think that this is a reflection of the goodwill of the Soviet 
people who are striving for peace. 

Question: Mr. Prime Minister, what would you like to convey to 
the people of the Soviet Union? 

Reply: Our good relations with the Soviet Union are commonly 
known. We wish to strengthen them, but | intend to express my feelings 
more fully tomorrow when we fly away from the wonderful city o 
`- Tashkent. | 
Alas, Prime Minister Shastri did not liye to express his feelings ! 








Book Reviews 


The Cold War: A Book of Documents edited by H. L. Trefousse, Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1965, 296 pp. 


The end of World War II inaugurated a new era in international relations—the era 
of the ‘Cold War’ between the two super powers, the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union. The cold war has assumed so much importance that many people have 
almost taken it for granted. And yet, it was not long ago, that peace-loving people all 
over the world foresaw the emergence of a better world—a world in which the United, 
Nations would be able to solve mankind’s most pressing problems, and nations would be 
able to coexist peacefully. ` Why were these hopes disappointed ? Why is the world en- 
gaged in' cold war that seems to have noend ? Who is responsible for the troubled turn 
of events since 1945 ? 


Professor Trefousse in his book traces in terms of scores of documents from dip- 
lomatic history, how the cold war developed and the forms it has taken in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 


_ The documents, which constitute the principal text of this book, are arranged 
chronologically i in seven sections, covering various aspects of the cold war. Altogether 
there are eighty-six documents. The first is the Declaration by the United Nations 
(1 January 1945) formalising the alliance between the three major powers, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. The last document quoted in the 
book is the Congressional Resolution on North Vietnam (7 August 1964) :whereby the 
Congress authorised the President “to take all necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United States (in South Vietnam) and to prevent further 
aggression” by North Vietnamese forces. (p. 291) 


The editor has provided introductory material to every document, to explain the 
significance of the documents and relate them to the total cold war picture. These in- 
troductory materials serve the purpose of ‘connecting links’ and make the presentation 
meaningful, 


In the introduction, Trefousse gives a brief but not impartial history of the Said war. 
As one turns over the pages, one can discern a veiled attempt to run down Stalin and to 
glorify the roles played by Roosevelt and Churchill. ‘‘Even Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
had staked his entire policy on the hope of coming to an agreement with the Soviet leader, 
lost patience”, remarks the editor, because of “Stalin’s intransigence”. (p.xiv) He 
continues: ‘“‘An ‘iron curtain’ descended upon Europe, as Winston Churchill correctly 
pointed out in March 1946. It had become clear that the Soviet Union was as distrustful 
as ever.” (p. xv) 


Mr. Trefousse seems to justify American policy of ‘containment’ of Communism. 
At the same time he blames the Soviet Union for all the developments of cold war like the 
formation of the Naro and the Seato. His bias in favour of the United States becomes 
pronounced at this stage. 

Later he makes some objective remarks when he points out the ‘fatal flaw’ of the 
policy of containment—a policy which “tended to identify the United States with the 
status quo everywhere”. x i . ; 

The cold war was entering a new phase, he remakrs, ‘when Mao Tse-tung perfected 
his own bomb, a new Russian government failed to heal the Sino-Soviet rift and Chinese 
war-mongering became the greatest threat to world peace”. 


R. N. 7460/64 ` 
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disarmament, and that they declare their military neutrality. 


Despite his unflinching faith in the success and universal acceptance of non-align- 
ment, the author is disconcerted by the fact that former Nazi criminals and other revenge 
seekers having militarist ambitions d ominate the West German scene where even children 
are taught to deny the existence of the GDR. As a matter fo fact itis the Western powers 
who are really responsibe for this atmosphere of revivalism. However the redeeming 
factor is the newly emergent people’s realisation of the need to pursue non-alignment 
and to extend the area of its influence. Altogether the author passionately advocates 
the relevance of non-alignment for Europe especially in view of the German issue. 
Though the assumption that all Afro-Asian countries (or even most of them) are 
impressed by the policy of non-alignment and practise it, will imply deliberate miti- 
gation of the vulnerability of most of the developing countries to pressures from 
imperialists and neo-colonialists. Nevertheless, vigilance—collective vigilance—is the 
watchword inherent in non-alignment. 


Ramesh Jaura 


The Western Frontier of Poland: Documents, Statistics, Opinions edited by Andrzej 
Lesniewski, Warsaw, 1965, The Potsdam Agreement by Alfons Klafkowski, 1963, 
The Polish-German Frontier by Manfred Lachs, 1964, Polandand the German 
Question by Halina Brodzka and others, 1963, all published by PWN-Warszawa. 


The post-war Oder-Neisse frontiers of Poland were determined by the allied powers 
through a series of conferences and agreements, particularly, the Yalta and Pctsdam Con- 
ferences and agreements as a part of general reconstruction of Europe and realignment 
of forces. The former German territories ceded to Poland were not only put under its 
sovereignty and outside the control of Allied powers who administered Germany after the 
war, but also by agreement, the German population was transferred from these territories 
to Germany as from Hungary and Czechoslovakia and the State of Prussia abolished. This 
put an end to the German colonization in the central and south-eastern Europe and thereby 
removed one of the factors that was exploited by Hitler to unleash the Second World War, 
and ensured the security and stability of Poland. 


The rulers of the German Federal Republic, have been demanding the reversion 
to pre-1937 frontiers which will not only unsettle European peace but endanger the very 
existence of the German Democratic Republic and the security of the Polish state: It 
willmean undoing all that was agreed to by the allied powers during the war years and 
after the surrender of Germany. They have been falling back upon the one qualification 
contained in the Potsdam agreement that ‘‘the final delimitation of the Western frontier 
of Poland should await the peace settlement’’, and have been raising the cry of the so- 
called “right to the homeland” of the German refugees, a concept first mooted at their 
Congress in Stuttgart in 1950. The British and U.S. Governments, going back on their 
earlier legal and political commitments, granted West Germany in the 1954 Paris Treaties, 
the right freely to negotiate its frontier with Poland at the Peace Conference. The quali- 
fication in the Potsdam agreement referred to above could amount to no more than, to 
use the words of Professor Richard F. Staar, “a juristic formulation”. He goes on to 
say that the peace treaties takeinto account the accomplished facts and invokes the Roman 
maxim of Titus Pomporius : Id quod nostrum est sine facto nostro and alium transferri 
non potest (that which is ours cannot be transferred to another without our action). Henry 
A. Kissinger wants the former allied powers to make a declaration that “they would oppose 
any attempt to change the Oder-Neisse line by force’. He further wants them to give a 
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military guarantee of the existing frontiers. Referring to these frontiers, Nehru said, 

“Now, there is not.the slightest chance.in the world of these frontiers being changed except 

by .victory ina major war. Thatis obvious. You cannot rule out all that has happened: 
as,a.consequence of the last war. Therefore one has to. accept those frontiers and accept 
them clearly.” He further said, “No one in his senses can question this frontier. This 
matter.cannot hang over the world like the sword of Damocles.’ The question thus is not 
whether these frontiers are final. They are final. Itisaproblem not of frontiers but of 
peace—a problem of preserving stability in central Europe, security in Europe and world. 
peace. The responsibility lies on the formerly allied governments, and particularly, Britain 
and France firmly to tell the German revanchists that their frontiers are final and thereby 
reniove it from being one of the issues in the cold war and pave the way for a solution 
of:the German problem. World peace could be preserved only on the acceptance of 
pojitical-realities and actualities, and more so on the.question of frontiers. The revision: 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier in addition to endangering the security. of. Poand will unscram- 
ble the post-war settlement not only in central Europe but all along. 


..:. The books under review are a valuable contribution to the understanding of the 
problem in its various aspects—legal, political and in its world setting. The Western 
Frontiers of Poland is a collection of official, legal and political documents, statements 
and declarations made by governments, politicians and views of widely representative public 
opinion. Itcontains documents from 1939 to 1965, andisa valuable contribution. 


The Potsdam Agreement is a scholarly commentary on the agreement and examines 
its legal-aspects and refutes the arguments advanced by West Germany against its legality 
and building force. It takes the position that the agreement constitutes a fundamental act 
of international law, and constitutes the legal bases of all peace treaties concluded after the 
Second World War, and thus, constitutes the basis of the future peace treaty between 
Poland.and Germany. It rightly concludes that the implementation of the Potsdam agree- 
ment is equivalent to a peace treaty with Germany. The book providesa scholarly com- 
mentary not only on the question of Potsdam agreement and Poland’s western frontiers 
but also on the fundamental questions of international law like who can create interna- 
tional law, interpretation of treaties and agreements, the place of “consensus” in inter- 
national agreements, in implementation of a treaty or an agreement, parties to a treaty, etc. 


Manfred Lachs in a brief exhaustive survey of the legal aspects of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier question has eminently pleaded for the acceptance of finality of the Polish western 
frontiers. He advances irrefutable legal evidence in his support. 


Poland and the German Question is a popular exposition of legal and political aspects 
of the question. It examines the socio-economic changes that have taken place during 
the last twnety years in these territories, and how they have become an inalienable part of ` 
Polish socio-economic life. 


N. L. Gupta 


No Easy Walk to Freedom: Articles, Speeches and Trial Addresses of Nelson Mandela, 
-. edited by Ruth First, London, Heinemann, 1965, 189 pp. 


Suffering and torture- have been the common lot of the freedom fighter all over 
the.world. But nowhere- else, perhaps, have they suffered so terribly yet so defiantly 
as ‘In' the so-called Republic of South Africa. The racist regime-in South Africa has 
left nothing undone to-break the spirit-of the freedom fighters: they have been sub- 
jected.to all sorts of inhuman treatments. And yet each successive repressive measure 
has gone only to strengthen their will and determination to fight to the end. The fact ' 
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that the nationalists have stood their ground eloquently speaks for the’ high sense of 
their patriotism and the heroic nature of their battle. 


The book under review is a collection of the articles, speeches and trial add. 
resses of one of the greatest sons of Africa—Nelson Mandela. The book is in threé 
parts. Part I gives a clear picture of the task which the South African patriots have to 
perform in the course of their fight for their national salvation. Mandela has no 
illusion about the thorny path which they have to tread on their way to national sal- 
vation. He quotes the moving words of the late Jawaharlal Nehru: “there is no 
easy walk to freedom anywhere and many of us will have to pass through the valley 
of the shadow of death again and again before we reach the mountain top of our 
desires”. It is indeed a matter of pride for all Indians that Jawaharlal Nehru was such 
a source of inspiration to freedom fighters all the the world over. 


In the middle section of the book, Mandela clearly brings out to what extent 
the South African government has gone in its attempts to annihilate the nationalist 
forces. They have been imprisoned, tortured and sent to remote places to languish’ 
in loneliness. The book ends with the famous trial speech of Mandela in the notorious 
Rivonia trial. Here he argues his case not as a lawyer but as a dedicated freedom 
fighter. He brilliantly sums up his approach to the problem of South Africa when i in 
the course of his trial speech he told the court: 


“During my life time 1 have dedicated myself to this struggle of the Afticatt 
people. I have fought against the white domination. T' have cherished’ the idéal of a 
democratic and free society in which all persons live together in harmony and with 
equal opportunities. It is an ideal which I hope to live for and achieve. But if needs 
be, it is an ideal for which J am prepared to die.” (p. 189) 


What type of a man does Mandela emerge as out of these speeches and articles? 
Undoubtedly, here is a man who is sensitive, dedicated and defiant. Yet what strikes 
one most is the intense humanism of the man and total absence of any sense of bitter- 
ness despite untold sufferings and tortures he has undergone. One impression that 
leaves its permanent mark on the minds of the readers is that here is a man who lives 
and works for a cause and everything else is immaterial to him. 


How far has Ruth First been successful in conveying through this book’ the - 
message of the South African people ? It is on this count too that the book is a grand 
success. It ennobles one’s soul by taking one through the various valleys’ of sufferings: 
The book.makes one have faith in the basic goodness of man. One‘ls’ struck’ by the+ 
height and the supreme power of endurance of the human spirit. It arduses our con-' - 
science; it leaves one in a reflective mood. No one who is sensitive to human suffering” - 
can escape asking this question to himself : what can I contribute to the cause of the 
South African nationalists ? And that is the tour de force .of the book for wen Ruth. , 
First deserves credit and gratitude. 


t 
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R.C. Pradhan. ` 


On African Socialism by Leopold Sedar Senghor translated by Mercer Cook, London, 
Pall Mall Press, 1964, 165 pp. seas 
ee has become a watchword in the Afro-Asian world. The primary reason ` 

for this popularity lies in the need for rapid economic development and the establishment * 
of a social order based on equity and justice: The-péople have no patience to wait for at = 


long time for the betterment of theirlot. Thus most ofthe léadersin the Af. ro-A sian world! 
have been left with no alternative but to take to a sodialist toad which simultaneously’ *’ 
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ensures a rapid economic progress and social justice. The word socialism has caught 

the imagination of the African people more easily and perhaps more deeply than of those 

inAsia. Thisisfortworeasons. Oneisthat thetraditionalAfricansocialsystem, namely, 

the communal ownership of land, is more conducive to the establishment of a sociallist 
order. Thus one may say that socialist ideas are inherent in the genius of the African 

people. Secondly, unike Europe or Asia there is no well-entrenched capitalist class: 
which would put up a vehement opposition to the steps to be taken towards the eras 

ment of a socialist order. 


However, this socialist genius of the African people is a two-edged word: it could 
be used for the establishment of a genuine socialist order but it also has the potentialities 
of being misused by a demagogue with pernicious consequences. Firstly, he could 
do many things, under this garb, which have nothing to do with socialism. In other words 
the talk of socialism would provide a cover for his non-socialist (in many cases even 
anti-socialist) programmes. Secondly, it might lead to the disillusionment of the masses 
with the very idea of socialism. Thirdly, it might sap the revolutionary initiative of the 
masses having been fed on socialist slogans for a long time. It is true that ultimately 
such leaders will be exposed and the masses will regain their revolutionary zeal. Butit 
is without doubt that in this process of make-belief much precious time would be lost 
which the vested interests are bound to utilize to strengthen their position in the given 
society. 


It is in this context that the book under review assumes special significance. Mr. 
Senghor, the President of Senegal, is a leading African intellectual. He would like us to 
believe that he is a genuine socialist—determined to pursue a socialist road which is in con- 
formity with the African way of life. “The present volume,” he writes in his foreword to 
the book, “is an atempt to define an African road to socialism built on national values 
and starting from national realities.” (p. 3) 


There are two basic themes in the book: his critique of Marxism and his concept of 
African socialism. Although he sets out to examine Marxism in the context of the African 
realities in fact he merely attempts to malign it as a philosophy. Hemaintains that Marx’s 
greatest contributions are dialectics and humanism. He admits that his theory of dia- 
lectics caused “revolution” in social and exact sciences and that it had “contributed de- 
cisively to the theory of knowledge”’ (p. 43). However, he accuses Marx of not taking 
the theory of dialectics to its logical conclusion : “Nevertheless, for practical reasons, for 
the purpose of ‘changing the world’, Marx becomes increasingly reluctant to “interpret”? 
it. More and more, he turned against the philosophy of his earlier writings and his dia- 
lectical method itself in favour of a rigid determinism:” (p. 43) l tos 


Further. ..“‘its weakness is that it proceeds from the onesided conception of man 
and universe, or perhaps more exactly, from an equivocal conception. Marx’s ambition— 
and his paradox—has always been to express the dignity of man and his spiritual needs 
without ever resorting to metaphysics or ethics or religion not even philosophy.” (p. 36) 
In other words, Senghor accuses Marx of believing in the theory of historicai determinism. 
This is an old charge against Marxism which Engels, in his letter to J. Bloch, refuted 
very ably. 


“According to the material conception of history, the ulimately determining ele- 
ment in history is the production and reproduction in real life. More than this-neither 
Marx nor I have ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that the eco- 
nomic element is the only determining one, he transforms that proposition into a meaning- 
less, abstract, senseless phrase.” Senghor’s second criticism against the Marxian’ 
theory of dialectics is that ‘‘wave-mechanics, quantum theory and relativity have shaken 
classical determinism. However, he nowhere explains how these latest scientific develop- 
ments have affected the theory of dialectics, 
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His second criticism against Marxism is that there have been a number develop- 
ments since Marx wrote his Capital which have nullified most of the Marxian assumptions: 
1. The class struggle is much more complex than what Marx thought. Besides, 
it is diminishing while several categories of salaried workers. with _ dissimilar. 
interests are increasing. 


2. The peasants whom Marx considered more. or less impervious to revolutionary: 
fervour and dedicated to “the stupidity of rural life’; have, in the under- 
developed countries, belied his judgement. 


3. The theory of capitalist concentration has not been borne out by facts. 


4. Although periodic economic crises have not ceased, they are becoming rarer, 
and we cannot foresee a genera! cataclysm ending the capitalist system. ` 


5. Socialism has not triumphed in the industrialized nations but in the underdeve- 
loped countries of eastern Europe and Asia. 


We might recall here two argum- nts of Lenin against Bernstein when the latter 
had first raised some of these points: ` 


(1) That the economic crises, as predicted by Marx, could not occur so frequently 
due to the development of imperialism, the highest stage of capitalism. 


(2) That revolution broke out in a relatively backward country Russia, and:not 
in the highly industralised countries of the West, because the former was tie 
“weakest link” in- the chain .of imperialism. 4 


Now we come to examine the African road to socialism as sigtatded’ by Senghor: 
‘“‘we stand for a middle course, for a democratic socialism which goes so far as to integrate 
spiritual values, socialism which ties in with the old ethical current of the French socia- 
lists” (p. 46). According to him the foundation of African sociailsm shou}d be a triple’ 
inventory—an inventory of our traditional cvilization, an inventory of the impact of 
colonialism and French civilization on our traditional civilization, and an inventory of our 
economic resources, our needs and potentialites. While there can be no dispute on these 
generalities, it is only when he comes to discuss specific questions that we find that he 
is against nationalisation of the means of production. What is more, he also favours 
large investments of foreign capital on’ the ground of the need for oe for rapid eco- 
nomic ‘development. 


The problem of foreign capital is very important in the African context becduse the 
real danger to Africa comes from the foreign capital investments. It is true that there 
is hardly any native capitalist class in Africa with whom the imperialist ‘forccs could col- 
laborate; however, there is no dearth of people in Africa who would be prepared to betray 
the interests of their countries. Thus imperialism has assumed a new form today, of neo- 
colonialism—the domination ofa poor country by a developed country through economic 
means. The Republic of the Congo is a classic example of neo-colonialism. The story 
of the murder of Patrice Lumumba, who stood for the independence of the Congo, is too 
well-known'to be recalled here. One is immediately reminded of the latest book of Presi- 
dent Nkrumah, ‘‘Neo-Colonialism, the Last Phase of Imperiaism”. Nkrumah has clearly’ 
brought out the neo-colonialist danger to Africa. Senghor’s silence: on neo-colonialisin- 

‘exposes him and would make him suspect in the socialist quarters of Africa.’ 


Nevertheless, Senghor’s réal contribution to the understanding of ‘African socialism 
lies in raising the issues rather than in providing definite answers. Admittedly, there is ` 
need for wide discussion on the provlers of African socialism and Senghor nae made 
a valuable contribution. 
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Burma through Alien Eyes by Helen G. Trager, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965, 
239 pp» Price Rs. 18-00 


Dr. Trager gives in this cogent objective book an analysis of what. prompted the 
American missionaries in Burma to project through their writings the Burmase as a barba- 
ric people. The study is focussed on troubled years between the first and second Anglo- 
Burmese.wats. It- establishes the want of appreciation of, if not hostility to, Burmese 
culture and Buddhist tradition as the raison d'etre of Burmese accounts by European 
writers during the nineteenth century. - 


Accounts.of Burma by European writers were not only meagre but also unreliable 
and.unauthentic before the beginning of the nineteenth century. Marco Polo’s glori- 
fication of Burma under the Pagan Kings was a sheer figment.of his imagination as he 
never. set. foot on Burma. The English East India Company that became politically 
interested in the Burmese Kingdom. in 1752 had extended within forty-three years the 
frontiers of British India to the fringes of Burma even to the extent of creating tension 
which ‘was sought to be relieved by despatching an embassy headed by Symes in 1795. 
In a report submitted to the Governor-General, he gave an impressive account of a people 
widely understood to be uncivilised and uncultured. But having acquired the maritime 
provinces of Araken and-Tenasserim in 1826 as an epilogue to the first Anglo-Burmese 
war and British greed having been whetted to.annexe the whole of Burma, the favourable 
picture. portrayed by Symes..was sought to be smeared-as that could be-a reasonable 
excuse for accomplishing the task. : Then followed reports by Dr. Bayfield and others 
which undoubtedly sponsored | the hate compaign that. continued till the final fall of the 
Burmese. ‘Kingdom i in 1886.. 

- The dangerous aspect of -thiscampaign was the abouinablecolepiaved by American . 
missionaries as accomplices. of the British who could not accommodate- them in British’: 
India. f Still the two. -joined on the issue of declaring war against the Burmese in 1838: 
A famous. .missionary, Dr. Adoniram Judson, was reported to be “predisposed for war” 
by. Colonel Benson in aletter to the then. Governor-General, as Judson believed it “‘as the- 
best if not the only means of eventually introducing the humanizing ...Christian reli--‘ 
gion’. Needless to say Judson had no qualms of conscience in advocating the most dis- 
tressing means for propagating Christianity‘as the Burmese.“‘aspirations cannot be fulfilled - 
within their own culture’. A better lifs and “after-life” could be theirs “only if they 
unlearn, what their-parents have taught them, and acquire the wisdom of the foreigner, 
in his. schools and churches”. But the propagation of Christianity confronted not:only < 
the barrier of. Buddhism but also, as the author aptly observes, ‘‘the inordinate challenge . 
of Burmase personality, character, behaviour, and -everyday ‘manners’ ”’. 


Obstacles faced in converting Buddhists to Christianity were multiplied by “tolera- 
tion’? ’ of both the government and the people in religious. matters. But as Buddhism 
pervaded the religious and moral life of the people, “‘despotism’’—to quote a- missionary— - 
prevented ‘‘religious innovation? (a euphemism. for what was indeed ‘colonial subjuga- 
tion of, the Burmese). It also. provided “a ‘full measure of spiritual and moral doctrine 
to, which: they logically, if not emotionally, had toiaccord respect”. ‘Dr. Trager- rightly + 
remarks that Buddhism-and its order was not simple and pure: it was, nevertheless, as 
good as that held:forth by any of thé religious doctrines prevailing. among mankind. ‘But: 
the missionaries exploited the weaknesses of the order and exaggerated it-to the extent - 
of branding the nationalist Burmase as “savage’’, “ferocious”, “full of commotion and 
uncertainty”, and “vile and dastardly and cruel”. Indeed a familiar. phraseology so. 
often designed as pretexts for colonising the rest of the Asian and the African countries 
throughout the history of imperialism. — 


According to the author, the bias against the Pume: as weied in their por- 
trayals by missionaries was ‘‘intimately related to their many problems of adjustment in 
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a strange land”. Loneliness and feelings of estrangement which have a subtle effect 
of gradually corroding the psyche, were not the only sources of dissatisfaction. The tropi- 
cal climate of Burma, lack of niceties and conveniences in Burmese houses, the ““foul’? 
food available in Burma, lack of adequate medical facilities and the consequent dread of 
illness, physically and emotionally exhausting treks through jungles that the missio- 
naries had to undertatake on preaching tours and the hazards en route, the difficulties in- 
volved in learning the Burmese language and the consequent failure of the missionaries 
to convert Buddhists to Christianity—all thése contributed to making the missionaries 
biased against the “natives”. Added to these factors were the “rigours of war”: especi- 
ally the impact of Judson’s arrest on the charge of being a spy in 1824. 


Here Dr. Trager examines the state of war during which the arrest took place and 
the status of American missionaries vis-a-vis the Burmese and the British before and 
during the war. The Burmese apparently recognized both the missionaries’ separate 
identity and their dual loyalty. Though political reasons were no less important for arres- 
ting Judson, there is every reason to believe with the author that analysis of the 
missionaries’ ‘“‘deportment and their own image of themselves are inseparably related 
to the Burmese view of them as Americans’. Consequently, the predominantly antago- 
nistic picture of the “natives” even if there are a few exceptions remains an unrelieved 
fact. But it would be completely absurd, asthe author observes, to believe the uniformly 
stereotyped accounts of the missionaries that “the common source of the data, the 
Burmese” remained what they were even through success‘ve: genérations of American 
baptists. People are never all of anything for a lifetime, remarks Dr. Trager, arid one 
should not pass judgement or let alone indict a whole people or a nation, although this 
is what the missionaries invariably did. 


Moreover, the harsh treatment meted out to Judson was a common feature of the 
Burmese jails and as his fellow prisoner, Henry Gouger, testified, the barbaric conditions 
in England and Europe had disappeared only a few years before. Although professing 
to be men of God, their vision was as much liable to be distorted by personal sufferings 
as of any ordinary human beings: the Christian virtue of forgiveness and truth was 
never practised in the face of nationalist Burma steeped in its own culture,, tradition and 
religion. The Burmese “‘sin’’ was their refusal to consider Christianity as a better religion. 


With the passage of time and the failure to identify themselves with the nationalist 
ambitions the missionaries were forced to seek converts in theremoter areas where Buddhism 
had not penetrated and where the pre-Buddhist religion of animism was widely followed: 
The alienation of the missionaries thus increased rapidly as a result of successive failures. 
Despite the complete subjugation by the “‘whites’’ in 1886, the Burmese did not part with 
their nationalist traditions. 


Dr. Trager in a lucid style and exhaustive documentation sets blocks in their TEs- 
pective peg holes without for a moment faltering to revise any of his conclusions on the 
premise of logic: for logic is not necessarily an adequate criterion for judging the validity. 
of statements in a historical situation particularly dealing with the “problems of prejudice”. 


Ramesh Jaura’ 


The Communism -of‘ Mao see by Arthur A: Cohen, ‘Chicago University Press, 1964, 
206 pp. 


Of all the leaders that China has produced in the twentieth century “Mao Tie-tung 
is perhaps the greatest. A Hunanese peasant, a lover of physical, culture, an agitator i in 
his adolescence, Mao after many a spiritual travel in search of a world outlook embraced 
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Marxism in 1920—an age when China was a simmering cauldron, undergoing a process 
of far-reaching transformation. But twenty-nine years stood between his entry into the 
‘Chinese Communist movement and his eventual emergence as the supreme leader of the 
.Chinese nation in 1949. 


One- may ask what are the thoughts and actions of sucha fades ? Are they original ? 
To what extent they constitute a significant addition to the corpus of Marxist-Leninist 
literature? The book from a non-Marxist source attempts to answer these questions. 
The author has taken great care in analysing the theoretical writings of the Mao Tse- 
tung, (On practice, On Contradiction, On the Correct Handling of Contardiction Among 
the People, On People’s War etc.) and trace the origin of many of his statements and 
ideas to, Marx and Lenin. His conclusion is that Mao is not as original a thinker as his 
admirers assert and that his only outstanding contribution to Marxism-Leninism is the 
concept of guerrilla-cum-protracted warfare. 


The author seems to feel that the intensive drive of the propaganda department 
of the Chinese Communist Party to popularise the theoretical writings of Mao during 
1951-52 “‘partly stemmed from the need to strengthen his (Mao’s) authority as the leader 
of the Party and partly from his desire to gain influence for the Chinese Communist Party 
in the Communist parties elsewhere in Asia”. (p. 28) 


But the author seems to have ignored the need of analysing the influence of tradi- 
tional Chinese thought and methods of action on Mao. For this would have provided 
the clue to the understanding of certain facets of Maoist theory—which is the abstract 
expression of certain concrete experiences under specific Chinese conditions. 


The author analyses the well-known Maoist “‘paper-tiger’ concept and says that 
it will be a mistake to presume that the Chinese do not understand the grave consequen- 
ces of an atomic holocaust. The Chinese, as the evidence shows, seem to know, as much 
as any other people, that an atomic war will lead to a situation in which survivors, if any, 
will envy the dead. 


` However, the author’s views on People’s Communes, the nature of socialist trans- 
formation and on the structure of the Chinese state etc., are laced with the usual quota 
of built-in American prejudices. 

i l K.N. Ramachandran . 


Contemporary Goyernment of Japan by Theodore Menelly, George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1964, 228 pp. 


The book Contemporary Government of Japan has been written, to quote the 
blurb, with a view to acquainting the reader with “the institutions of Japanese 
government as they function today in their historical and social setting’? and within its 
Short span it encompasses all aspects of the post-war political institutions of Japan with 
such thoroughness that students of Japanese history would find it a welcome addition to 
the growing literature on this important country. The author’s analysis of the forces 
that operate in the executing, legislative, and judicial fields is interesting. Detailed lists 
of suggested readings at the end of each chapter add to the value of the book. 


In the first chapter which is devoted to a study of the pre-war Japanese government 
the author opines that the Japanese political institutions were not unique in that they did 
not fundamentally differ from their counterparts in Europe. He contends that despite 
the superficially exotic features of Japan, she has taken part in the Western way of life 
and organization of society for a century and made the same “scientific and industria] 
development and political sophistication’? as the more advanced countries of Europe. 
Japanese feudalism, as the author says, may not have differed very much from European 
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feudalism, but the fact that it continped right upto 1868 did make a difference in the _ 
post-Restoration politics of Japan. While one may agree with the author that the Japa- 
nese are not inscrutable, one has to concede, however, that institutions evolve in line with 
the peculiar conditions that obtain in a country. Thus though the Meiji Constitution 
drew much of its cue from Europe, many of its characteristics like the supremacy of the 
military, the position of Genro, etc., were peculiar to Japan and not traceable to any of 
the European constitutions. 

In the fol lowing chapters, the author makes a detailed study of the new Constitution 
and its institutional set-up. He concludes that the Parliamentary system of govern- 
ment has so far been functioning effectively in Japan. It goes to the credit of the Japa- 
nese Parliamentary system that despite the continuing dominance of” the Conservatives, 
they have not been able to effect sweeping changes like a revision of the Constitution. 
In this context, the author would have done well to make-a reference to the post-1952 
tendencies towards the revision of certain aspects of the Constitution. The author 
' believes that the Leftist parties have to broaden their appeal by moderating their tone in 
order to gain. It is indéed a pity that the Socialists have never commanded a majority 
in the Diet though they have always commanded the requisite strength to block any 
sweeping change of the Constitution. Any attempt on the’part of the Leftists to mode- 
rate their stand would obviously tend to narrow the gap between them and the Rightists. 
The examples of Britain and the U.S. demonstrate that the price of having a bi-party sys- 
tem may well mean a situation where the difference between the two parties is more appa- 
` rent than real. 

In the chapter on Japan’s foreign relations, considerable attention is devoted to the 
pattern of relations which Japan has cultivated since 1952. The author discusses in 
detail Japan’s relations with the U.S., the Soviet Union, China and South Korea. The 
absence of an account of Japan’s growing relations with the South-East Asian countries, 
however, leaves this chapter somewhat incomplete: 


F K. V. Kesavan 
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Vietnam: The Truth by William TE London, Merlin Press Ltd., 1965, Distributed 
by Rupa and Co. . ; 


No country today ig as prominently hitting the headlines in the newspapers and 
journals and posing a problem of moral choice before all sensitive and sane-thinking 
people as Vietnam. The ‘“‘bravepeople of thiscountry stand for the best of human values 
for which the enlightened section of humanity has always been clamouring for: freedom, 

justice and equality”, 

The author, a Left-wing Labour member of the British Parliament and an honest 
. intellectual, unfolds in an admirable manner the tragic story of a proud little country drawn 
“into the Vortex of imperialist ambitions by the power-elite of the United States and its 
Anglo-Saxon collaborators. 

The real issues at stake in Vietnam have not been properly presented in the West. 
As the author rightly says, the truth about Vietnam has been “blurred, distorted and twisted 
out of all recognition by propaganda, intelligent public relations and psychological war- 
_ fare agencies, of the American State Department and the British foreign office” (p.:7). 
These organizations. ‘have launched a calculated campaign to deceive and delude 
. Western public opinion on this vital issue. This act of the vested interests has provoked 
the author to come out with a book, to correct the lacuna in the Western visions. .. _. 
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‘The book is divided'into two parts: - Part I deals with the indisputable historical 
facts about Vietnam till the overttirow of the Diem regime in South Vietnani in 1963. Part 
‘Iï deals with the later history and the abortive attempts at peace negotiations. The author 
` ‘throws much authoritative light'on these aspects of Vietnamese situation, as an ‘insider’ 
who played a significant part in’ non- -official diplomatic activity. 


The author gives a short but absorbing account of Ho Chi Minh’s rise from a humble 
peasant family to that of a pastry-cook in a London hotel, to a militant socialist in Paris, 
‘and to the position of Vietnain’s national leader in 1941 when “Uncle Ho”’—as he is 
fondly called—formed ‘the Viet Minh in the Southern Chinese province of Kwangsi. 


The surrender of Japan in the Second World War,.Ho’ s entry into Vietnam, the 
abdication of Bao Dai, and the proclamation of Vietnam’s independence are dealt in pro- 
per perspective. But the independence was short-lived; the erstwhile French masters 
re-entered Vietnam and brought the country again under colonial rule. The author re- 
minds us that it was Britain which was responsible for readmitting the French into Vietnam. 
After Japan’s surrender, the British troops were the first to land in Saigon and facilitated 
French landing. This was a part of the Anglo-French war-time agreement. 


But the French- were not destined to retain Vietnam for long: The battle of Dien 
_ Bien Phu put an end to French rule. Theauthor rightly points out that the defeat of France 

marked the emergence of a new phase in the Vietnam situation: -The Geneva Conference 
_ to settle the fate of-South-East.Asia; the growing American interest in this region and 
their flagrant violation of international law by contravening the Final Declaration at Ge- 
neva; the perpetuation of the artificial division of Vietnam; the creation of puppet regimes 
in Saigon by the U.S. State Department and the notorious C.L.A.—all this has been 
presented with clarity and objectivity. 


How was Diem made the President of South Vietnam ? In the weeds of the author, 
“The electors were asked to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the statement: ‘I depose Bao Dai and 
recognise Diem as the Head of the State.’ No alternative was offered !” (p. 62) 


The most revealing aspect of the author’s analysis concerns with the gradual swing of 
Britain to the American position and on the part played by British Foreign office and the 
successive Prime Ministers—including Wilson—in effectively distorting the issues involved. 


The U.S. white papers on Vietnam alsocome under the carefulscrutiny of the author. 
He rightly says that evidence extracted by the torturing of a comparatively small number 
of individual prisoners, formed the main basis of the allegations which were subsequently 
published as ‘facts’ in the notorious March 1965 white paper. (p. 119) 


The author proposes the following to ensureastable peacein Vietnam: (1) Adherence 
to the final declaration of the Geneva Conference of 1954 (2) Americans must stop their 
military activities and demonstrate their good faith by beginning to reduce their fotces in 
Vietnam (3) Australians and New Zéalandets must keep away from sending troops, and 
(4) if Britain i is to have a good name in the world, it must cease to recognise the “fascist 
regime” in Saigon, stop cooperating with the ae and recognise the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 


K. N. . Ramachandran 


i Fighter for Independence—Jawaharlal Nehra by Alfred Apsler, Talan Messner Inc., 
New York, 1963, 191 pp. 


Túdia is a land of contrast and contradiction. No one better typifies its complex 
‘character than J awaharlal Nehru, who'helped lead it to independence and guided its destiny 
‘for seventeen long years. This is the dramatic story of Jawaharlal Nehru, made all the 
more dramatic by Alfted Apsler in this book. 
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Mr. Apsler describes how Nehru, born in the midst of plenty ‘arid’ brought up in 
affluence, became the idol of the masses and won their hearts and minds. The masses 
were “indulgent to him and gave him of their love most abundantly and extravagantly”. 


Nehru was no doubt a charismatic leader. He has always eluded the analysis of 
his biographers. Indeed it is not an easy task to write a biography of such an enigmatic 
leader who himself admits “I have become a queer mixture of East and West, out of place 
everywhere, at home nowhere”. Nevertheless, the author presents an unforgettable 
portrait of Nehru. t 


After describing Nehru’s boyhood days in ‘lonely splendor’, the author considers 
the influences of Motilal Nehru and Mahatama Gandhi in moulding the career of Nehru. 


Under the influence of Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru became a real fighter for indepen- 
dence and learnt “how hard the floors of prison cells were”. Nehru, the peaceful rebel 
spent 3,262 days behind bars, ‘‘a rather unique and painful training period for the post 
of India’s chief executive’’. 


The ‘Master’ taught his disciple that never, not even in the white heat of struggle 
for power, must moral precepts be forgotten. The means must always be worthy of the 
end. The purity of the means had so much impressed Nehru that he mentioned it every 
time, especially when he had occasion to address a foreign audience. But Nehru though 
a loyal and disciplined follower, was never a ‘yes-man’. 


“Can’t we keep politics apart from religion 7° inquired Nehru. Gandhi’s reply 
was, “you may be able to keep them separate, but not the simple people”? (p.69). The 
master and the disciple ‘had different visions about India’s future. While Gandhi’s ideal 
was a rural self-sufficient India, Nehru dreamed of a modern indultrialized nation. 


The author then makes an assessment of Nehru’s role as Prime Minister., He held 
-the nation together in the tragic aftermath of partition and tried to keep India out of the 
cold war. Tied to one of the feuding blocs, the country would have been forced to spend 
on arms and soldiers which he wanted. to spend on dams,: highways and health centres. 
Herein lies the greatness of Nehru, according to the author. 


Mr. Apsler holds that by following the policy of non-alignment, Nehru became the 
spokesman of “‘the hopes and dreams in the hearts of dark-skinned people from the Atlan- 
tic to the China Sea” and took the role’ of an “Afro-Asian messiah’ with great gusto and 
mora] strength. 


At one stage Mr. Apsler remarks that in foreign politics which he (Nehru) conducted 
almost singlehandedly, “the hostility toward Pakistan has remained a festering sore” 
(p. 163). The truth, however, is that Nehru was never hostile towards Pakistan. He 
wanted India to live in peace and harmony with Pakistan. Even during the last days of 
his life, he was trying hard to establish better relationship with Pakistan. 


The book approximates to a political biography. It is written with historical clarity 
and illuminated by the author’s understanding of India, its people:and its e 
Though not as comprehensive as Michael Brecher’s ‘Nehru: A Political Biography’, 
throws some light on contemporary events and offers an ‘unforgettably-drawn aa 
of human greatness’. 


k. Raman Pillai 


Psycho-dynamics of Tribal Behaviour by Sourindranath Sarkar, Calcutta, 1965, Book 
Land Private Limited, 168 pp. Price Rs. 10°00 | 


The book under review is introduced by no less than three eminent personalities 
including a minister and a director of a research institute. This indicates that the author 
is indeed a very resourceful person. Butit is disoppointing to find that he could not 
‘use to any great advantage the academic resources which he must haye at his disposal too. 


tæ 
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The book had great possibilities had Mr. Sarkar treated it with greater insight and 
analysed, the tribal behaviour more fully in-the light of modern psychologlcal theories 


_of human behayiour. , 


The book opens with a chapter on Social Psychology and Social Anthropology 
where he declares that the two disciplines are ‘allied’ without elaborating at all the kind 
of alliance he is referring to. Mr. Sarkar concludes the chapter by claimimg superiority 
for psychology as it ““does not merely formulate the basic principles of man’s social beha- 
viour, but also to apply those principles in order to control concrete social fields”. The 
reader can assess for himself the profoundness of the statement. | 

The remaining eleven chapters deal with various aspects of human behaviour such 
as emotion, imitations, competition, learning, attitudes, and crowd behaviour etc. A 
whole chapter is devoted to each of these aspects of human behaviour but their relevance 


. to tribal behaviour is treated in the scantiest manner possible. For example a chapter 


on “tribal crowds” describes various kinds of crowds that are formed among human 
beings, passive or active, aggressive or non-agressive, incidental or non incidental. The 
techniques of crowd formation are referred to and at places even illustrated by diagrams. 
But all the definitions and diagrams are taken from eminent psychologists both Europeean 


‘and American. Infact Mr. Sarkar relies a great deal on psychologists like MacDougall 


whose theories have long been discarded. To justify the title of the chapter the author 
analyses the crowd behaviour of the tribal people in a single opening sentence 


“Crowd behaviour is very common in tribal societies”. The same pattern is followed 


throughout and the entire book consists of definitions of elementary terms used in social 
psychology. ’ A good part of the book consists of quotations from Sees psycho- 
logists. ` 

From the title of the book one expects it to be S, on specifically tribal 
behaviour as viewed in the light of modern psychological discoveries} But the author 
is very careful not to compare tribal behaviour with the behaviour of non-tribal people. 


` He makes statements which can be equally true of tribal and non-tribal behaviour. One 


such statement is as follows: ‘The majority of the tribal people learn to be prejudiced 
towards persons using different language, dress, and showing different modes of behaviour. 
They learn to fear certain malevolent spirits, obey certain taboos, and to behave accor- 
ding to their traditional beliesf, rituals, customs and norms. Thus they learn to behave 
in their way on the basis of traditionally transmitted and ready-made elements.” One 
wonders how is this behaviour peculiarly tribal, do non-tribal people not follow thls 
traditional way of life and do they not have beliefs in rituals and customs? Talking. of 
imitation he again says “Imitation plays an important role in the behaviour of primitive 
people. The transmission of tribal culture from one generation to another is facilitated 
to a great extent by process of imitation.” How else do non-tribal people transmit their 
culture from one generaton to another. There are many such remarks whicih do not 
throw any light on specially tribal behaviour. 


Mr. Sarkar’s notions about tribal people areextremgly vague. The book abounds 
in stereotyped and descarded views held long ago about the tribal societies, and the reader 
frequently comes across such remarks as “tribals are aggressive” and “‘tribals are -not 
rational”... One helplessly wishes that Mr. Sarkar should have acquainted himself with 
some of the field work monographs produced by sociologists and social anthropologists 
in recent years. Hecertainly has some knowledge of the folk lore of certain Indian 


" tribes and genuinly wishes to help the authorities to work for their social welfare. 


- . graduate Jeyel, 


It is doubtful how far the book he has brought out will help the authorities in understan- 
ding the mind and behaviour of the people the author is so worried about. At best the 
book can serve as an elementary textbook for the students of psychology at the under- 


; Zarina Bhatty 
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IN LIEU OF AN EDITORIAL 


For an Indian Initiative to End the War 
in Vietnam 


A joint delegation consisting .of office bearers of the Indian 
Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity and the All India Peace 
Council recently called on Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and the 
Minister of External Afairs Swaran Singh urging upon them that 
India should take a new initiative to end the war in Vietnam. 


We give below the full text of the Note jointly submitted by 
the two organizations on this occasion. 


Dae CONTINUOUS escalation of the war in Vietnam presents 
today the gravest danger to all mankind. The rapid increase in 
the number of U.S. troops in South Vietnam, the use of napalm . 
bombs, poison gases and other chemical weapons, the intensi- 
fication of the bombing of North-Vietnam, the extension of the 
aggression to Cambodia and the drawing of Thai troops into 
South Vietnam—have carried mankind nearer than ever to the 
brink of a third world war, and the nuclear devastation of the 
earth which such a war would necessarily entail. 


In all the continents, men and women, who sincerely 
desire peace, have raised their voices for an end to the war and 
aggression in Vietnam, and in favour of the right of the Viet- 
namese. people to decide their own destiny themselves, in 
accordance with the Geneva Agreement of 1954. In the United 
States of America, .a growing volume of public opinion 
demands that American troops be withdrawn from South 
Vietnam and opposes the Vietnam policy of the Johnson admi- 
nistration. | 


During meetings of the U.S. Foreign Affairs Committee 
itself, a very large number of officials and public leaders, 
including several members of the U.S, Congress, opposed the 
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U.S. policy of escalation. Fifty-eight leading American pro- 
fessots of international law have openly published a statement 
declaring that the U.S.A. has no constitutional commitment 
to redeem in Vietnam. 


None of the U.S.A.’s major allies have extended their 
military support to it in the Vietnam war. The U.S. Government 
is almost completely isolated on this issue. ` 

And yet the wat escalates. Well over 200,000 American 
troops are now stationed in South Vietnom. U.S. officials have 
declared that the number is to rise to 400,000 by the year end. 
U.S. bombings of North Vietnam have extended to the suburbs 
of Hanoi. The atrocities committed by American troops-have 
been condemned by all right-thinking people everywhere. 


Recently, the Gandhi Peace Foundation in a letter to the 
press, described vividly the latest phase of U.S. atrocities. The 
Fundation demanded : 


“Let Indians and other peoples of the world protest, not 
out of ideological commitments, but out of sheer humanism, 
against these barbarous practices.” 


The All India Peace Council andthe Indian Association 
for Afro-Asian Solidarity have done their best to inform Indian 
public opinion of the realities of the war in Vietnam, and to 
secure conscious support for an end to the inhuman war of 
aggression, for a political solution, as proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India based onthe right of the Vietnamese people to 
national independence, solemnly guaranteed in the Geneva 
Agteement. 


Our organisations have again and again been asked by 
friendly fraternal bodies in other countries to assure the Govern- 
ment of India of their full support in any positive inititative to 
halt the- perilous aggression in Vietnam and the barbarism 
being practised against the Vietnamese people by American 
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forces. Such an initiative is vital not only for stopping the 
butchery and murder of a brother Asian people, not only to 
ensure independence for Vietnam but also to save the world 
from a global nuclear holocaust, which every day of the Vietnam 
wat brings closer. 


Why should India take the initiative in this matter ? It 
is out belief—and this belief is shared by peace supporters in 
many lands—that India has a special responsibility, arising 
from its position as Chairman of the International Control 
Commission. This responsibility cannot be abandoned. 

But quite apart from this special responsibility, India is 
the largest of the non-aligned nations, and as such, is expected 
by the whole world, to act boldly for peace whetever it is 
threatened. 


India’s policy of peace, of which the late Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the architect—marks it out as a country, 
which is expectcd by millions all over the world, to act against 
the forces of war and aggression, boldly and courageously. 


It is no accident, therefore, that the world expects India 
to take initiatives for peace in Vietnam. 


India’s enemies have, in recent years, mounted a ceaseless 
campaign, patticularly in the countries of Asia and Africa, 
suggesting that the Government of India has, under U.S. 
pressures, virtually abandoned its policies of peace and non- 
alignment. These enemies have utilised every opportunity to 
blacken India’s image among anti-imperialists and peace suppor- 
ters everywhere. 


Failures on the part of the Indian authorities to act on 
certain issues with the necessary speed and clarity, and hesita- 
tions on vital questions have assisted our enemies’ hostile 
campaign, 


Pa 
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The Vietnam issue is one on which any positive Indian 
initiative for peace would be watmly welcomed and supported 
by millions in all lands. Such initiatives would be fully in 
accord with. India’s peace policy, and would be proof positive 
that the Government and people of India are determined to 
continue that policy, whatever the pressures and blackmail used 
to compel us to abandon or reverse that policy. 


It is our earnest hope that the Government of India will 
take such initiatives. 


This would be in the best interests of peace and of our 
own country. It would help India to reassert the high position 
it has always held inthe councils of the world, as a nation 
dedicated to peace and the national independence of peoples. 


On a non-official level, the’ All India Peace Council and. 
the Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity have decided to 
address an appeal to organisations standing for peace and 
national independence in all countries, urging them to secure 
support from their governments and people for concrete action 
to end the war in Vietnam-—action based on the strict observance 
of the Geneva Agreement and the following principles, quoted 
in full from the report for 1965-66 of the Ministry of External 
Affairs, which have been publicly stated to embody the view of 
the Government of India : 


1. there cannot and should hot: be a military solution of 
this problem ; 


2, a political solution should be attempted - aR 
a Geneva type: conference ; 


3. aerial bombing of North Vietnam should be 
_ stopped ; 


ae thete should be” a cessation of fighting | in Viethain 
and the withdrawal of American forces from South 
Vietnam ; and 
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©. the ultimate aim should be a united Vietnam cteated 


by peaceful methods, free of foreign troops and 
military alliances. 


In our appeal, we shall also insist, as was done by the 
Late Prime Minister Shastri in joint communiques issued with 
Yugoslav and Soviet leaders after his visits to their countries 
last year, that the South Vietnam National Liberation Front be 
recognised as the authentic representative of the South 
Vietnamese people, and be present in any Geneva-type con- 
ference which may be called. 


Our organisations would have taken this initiative imme- 
diately after the publication of the Ministry of External Affairs 
Report, but there were strong suggestions in the press, parti- 
culatly the American press, that the stand taken on Vietnam 
in the Ministry’s report, did not represent the views of the 
Government of India. 


Fortunately there has now been an authoritative state- 
ment in Parliament that all such suggestions are totally false, 
and that the Government’s position remains precisely as stated in 
the Repott. 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has herself clearly asserted 
in a public speech on May 9, 1966, that Inclia’s policy on 
Vietnam temains the same as before. 


We have, therefore, decided to go ahead with out appeal 
calling for support for the Indian view point as outlined 
above. 


News teports that India is supplying military trucks for 
use in South Vietnam against the Victnamese people, have 
caused the greatest consternation among India’s friends abroad. 
This news was confirmed last week by a TELCO director in 
` Jamshedpur, who told pressmen that his company was expor- 
ting ‘Tata-Mercedes-Benz trucks to South Victnam “to the 
schedule set by the Government”, 
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If this is true, it is in complete violation of the Vietnam 
policy enunciated by the Ministry of External Affairs. The 
world will judge India’s stand not only by its statements, but 
also by its actions. 


Assistance of any sort, direct or indirect, to the U. S. 
aggression in South Vietnam, is a flagrant contravention of 
India’s policies. That is why, the Government of India must 
take immediate steps to put an end to the export of TELCO 
Trucks to South Vietnam. 


\ 

The appeal for peace in Vietnam which the All India 
Peace Council and the Indian Association for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity propose to make to popular, non-official bodies 
abroad, will carry far greater weight, if we can back the 
statement on Indian policy, with the affirmation that India is 
determined to carry out this policy in its own actual day-to-day 
practice. 


Inside our own country, our organisations plan to intensify 
their work for solidarity with the people of Vietnam by all 
possible means. The Indian people will assuredly give their full 
suppott to the Government of India in any initiatives it may 
take for peace in Vietnam, in conformity with the basic 
principles for which this country stands—peace and the ending 
of aggression, the sanctity of international agreements, the right 
of all peoples to full independence, the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and the liquidation of foreign bases. 


Foreign Aid and Self-Reliance 


Professor Y. K. R. V. Rao 


INDIA today is facing with, what may be called, a crisis in self-reliance. 


Everybody is agreed that the aim of economic development is to create 
conditions under which not only will the minimum desired level of 
economic progress be attained but alsothe economy will develop in-built 
factors which will give it a self-sustained and self-accelerating growth. 
This, in fact, is the basis on which the Indian plans are being drawn up. 

In actual fact, however, we are finding that each successive plan sees 
a larger measure of reliance being placed on foreign aid. This increase in 
dependence on foreign aid is not merely for the purpose of financing 
imports of equipment for new projects but it is also for the purpose of 
financing a part of maintenance requirements of projects already establish- 
ed. This development has caused a certain amout of disquiet in the minds 
of those who want economic development to be consistent with planning 
and economic self-reliance, tt is, therefore, worthwhile asking certain 
basic questions regarding the place of foreign aid in the context of 
economic self-reliance. 

There is no doubt that though foreign aid has been increasing in its 
absolute quantum over the last three plan periods and is expected to do 
so during the fourth plan period, the economy has been moving in the 
direction of economic self-reliance in so for as a number of programmes 
of import substitution have already been implemented. This import 
substitution, however, has not resulted in any reduction in the absolute 
quantum of imports because the size of the plan and its investment outlay 
is steadily increasing. The second plan postulated what was double of the 
first plan, the third plan went in for a fifty per cent rise over that of the 
second plan, and it is expected that the fourth plan will be practically 
double of the third plan. When this is taken into account, one need not 
feel as pessimistic about India’s growth towards self-reliance as one might 
otherwise do while looking merely at the absolute figures of foreign aid. 

A disquieting feature, however, of the increase in imports is the 
tendency to rely upon foreign aid for meeting apart of the maintenance 
imports, especially for spare parts and components. Imports of raw 
materials of course are bound to increase with the increase in industria- 
lization and cannot be helped, especially when the country’s own natural 
resources do not include the required raw materials, such as, mainly the 
non-ferrous metals. But taking loans for the purpose of financing the 
imports of spare parts and components does not appear to be a satisfactory 
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way of reaching self-reliance. Itis true that, for some time, in so far as 
our process of industrialization starts with assembly of foreign components 
and leads gradually to the manufacture of the components within the 
country, a certain period of gestation is involved during which the country 
has to rely on imports for its spare parts and components. 

Looking on the Indian scene, however, one is not quite certain that 
the imports we are having of spare parts and components can all be included 
within this description. One gets an uneasy feeling that partly because 
of lack of initiative on the part of Indian entrepreneurs, partly on account 
of diseconomies of scale, and partly on account of foreign collaboration 
arrangements, we are importing spare parts and components where they 
should be manufactured by ourselves within the country. The conclusion 
that emerges therefore is that instead of using a large part of foreign aid 
for the purpose of financing the imports of Spare parts and components, a 
significant portion ought to be used for the purpose of creating within the 
country the capacity for manufacturing the spare parts and components, 
even though it may lead tothe emergence of a ‘surplus’ in these items. 
Such a surplus could be disposed of through exports in the beginning, 
while at a later stage with the growth of Indian industries, they would 
easily be absorbed within the economy itself. lt is, therefore, necessary. 
to look at the manner in which the foreign aid is being used rather than 
condemn foreign aid as such in the context of self-reliance. 

In fact, for a country situated as we are and starting from the levels 
from which we are starting, a certain measure of foreign aid in the initial 
stages of our development is necessary and inevitable and does not go 
against the concept of self-reliance. What matters, however, is the manner 
in which the foreign aid is utilized. especially whether the utilization of 
foreign aid is such as to promote self-reliance and not prolong dependence 
on foreign resources, It is from this point of view that | suggest that the 
major imperative of foreign aid should be the manufacture of the capacity to 
produce spare: parts and components needed not only by our existing 
industries but also by the additions that we propose to make to our 
industries during the plan period. 

Another important requirement for utilization of foreign aid witha 
view to expediting self-reliance is in the choice of the capital projects that 
are being financed with this help. The more we use foreign aid’for the 
purpose of creating producers’-goods industries in the country and not just 
producers’ goods at the first degree but producers’ goods at the second and 
third degrees, meaning thereby not only the basic metal industries or even 
the industries which would process and fabricate this metal but also the 
industries which will make the machines that will fabricate this metal, the 
more will foreign aid be an effective instrument for self-reliance. It is only 
in this sense thac there is any validity in the thesis that by increasing the 
volume of foreign aid now, we will arrive quicker at the stage when we can 
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entirely dispense with it. In other words, the thesis of more aid now in 
order to have less aid tomorrow depends entirely upon the manner in 
which the aid we now get is utilized. The more’foreign aid is utilized not 
only for the purpose of capital formation of producers’-goods industries 
in the country but also for the purpose of producing both the spare parts 
and components as well as the secondary machine industries which will 
supply the machinery needed for replacement ‘and expansion, the less will 
be the need for larger imports of foreign aid. Inthe absence of economi- 
cally and nationally conceived utilization of foreign aid, it can well become 
an adverse factor in the healthy growth of the economy and may create 
conditions under which it ‘will tend to perpetuate rather than liquidate 
itself. 

As far as we in India are concerned, one of the major causes for 
dependence on foreign aid is our food shortage. Well-conceived pro- 
grammes have recently been instituted for a more massive application of 
science, technology and modern agricultural practices for purposes of 
increasing our food production. One is not quite certain, however, whether 
these by themselves will lead to the desired results. Economic develop- 
ment is not just a matter of physical inputs or material components. It is 
also very much the function of, what | have called many times, the 
response ratio of the human factor to production opportunities. Unless 
the human facter responds and takes full advantage of the material facilities 
placed before it, we will not get full dividends from any material investment 
that we may make in the Indian economy. This is particularly true of 
agriculture, which is ahighly personalised industry, where the involvement 
of the tiller in the profits from cultivation plays a very significant part in 
the maximization of his productive effort. In other words, this response 
- ratio of the human factor depends very much upon motivation and more 
especially so in the case of agriculture. From this point of view, the 
present land. relationships in India do not appear to constitute the best 
background for the maximization and strengthening of the motivational 
factor in the tiller of the soil. 

It is true land reforms have been implemented in so far asthey related 
tothe abolition of the intermediaries, but the fact remains, nevertheless 
that there are a large number of tenants in the country who do not own 
the land they cultivate. The fact also remains that quite a substantial 
portion of these tenants do not have such conditions of tenancy as can give 
them either security of tenure or fixity of rents. We must also remember 
that Indian farming families number over sixty million and that a vast 
majority of these own small holdings who find it very difficult to take 
advantage of the massive facilities which the government and the plans are 
creating for increasing agricultural production. | feel therefore that while 
modernization of Indian agriculture is undoubtedly an’ essential condition 
for maximizing our agricultural production and getting the country to free 
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itself from its dependence on imports, another and perhaps equally 
essential condition from both the economic and social points of view is the 
speedy implementation of land reforms based on the well-accepted concept 
of ‘‘land to the tiller”. 

The factor of motivation cannot, however, be confined only to the 
agricultural sector. If our economic development is to result in a speedy 
realization of self-reliance, then the country has no escape from under- 
taking massive programmes of import substitution and export promotion. 
These programmes do not only involve either material or even technical 
inputs. They also involve the creation of a climate of psychological accept- 
ance of import substitution on the part of both producers and consumers, 
as also a willingness on the part of consumers to forego, if necessary, for 
defined periods, a part of their consumption availabilities in order that 
this may be used for purposes of export promotion. Popular understanding 
and participation in the planning process, therefore, is an essential con- 
dition for the establishment of a self-reliant Indian economy. It should 
therefore, be worthwhile for the people concerned to undertake not 
merely an economic analysis of the Indian situation but also a social and 
psychological analysis of the same with a view to finding out how far 
popular understanding and participation is being achieved, and, if not, 
what institutional and policy changes are required in order to see that 
this is done. l 

Finally, in any programme aimed at economic self-reliance, its atten- 
dant conditions of foreign aid in the initial stages and larger attention to 
trade matters on a continuing basis, due account should be taken of the 
fundamental changes that have taken place in world trade relations after 
the conclusion of the World War H. Before 1939, the trading world was 
largely divided between the developed countries, including the metropolitan - 
countries amongst them, on the one hand, and the underdeveloped 
countries, including among them as a vast majority the colonial and depen- 
dent territories of Asia and Africa. The Soviet world did not exist in any 
significant manner as far as world trading relations were concerned. 
After the conclusion of World War HH, the position has undergone an almost 
revolutionary change. Most of the colonial and dependent territories of 
the pre-war period have becoma independent and are in control of. their 
industrial and trading policies. The Soviet Union is becoming an increa- 
singly important participant in world trade and along with it also a number 
of other socialist and communist countriesin eastern Europe. This emer- 
gence of what one may call a new tripartite complex in place of the old 
dual complex must be taken due account of by the Afro-Asian countries in 
the programmes that they are having for securing both economic develop- 
ment and economic self-reliance. In addition, attention should also be 
paid by them to the development of what may be called a fourth leg to the 
table, and that is the creation and strengthening of trade relations among 
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the developing countries themselves of the Afro-Asian region. 

To conclude, there can be no two opinions about economic self- 
reliance being one of the major goals of economic development. There can 
also be no doubt about the fact that forelgn aid is bound to play an 
important part, in the early stages of economic development. Foreign aid 
can also play a wholly positive part from the point of view of the achieve- 
ment of self-reliance if it is used in the right manner. Used in the wrong 
manner, it may lead to prolongation of economic dependence, even if such 
dependence is accompanied by development. What is also clear is that 
economic development aimed at economic self-reliance is not merely a 
matter of the correct utilization of foreign aid. It is much more a question 
of creating within the country the necessary social and psychological climate, 
which would ensure mass understanding and participation in the develop- 
ment process. This means, inturn, that the masses should be prepared to 
save more than before and work harder than before, with a view to 
achieving much larger fruits and complete freedom from dependence in a 
defined foreseeable future. The whole gamut, therefore, of institutional 
policy requirements for securing such kinds of mass participation in the 
developmental process should also be treated as among the major conditions 
or the achievement of self-reliance, 


Singapore and Malaysia. 


V. Suryanarayan 


Tar SECESSION of Singapore from the Federation of Malaysia on August 9, 
1965 added one more problem to the complex situation in South-East 
Asia. It was regarded as a “moral victory” for President, Soekarno who 
all along considered Malaysia as a neo-colonialist creation; a “moment 
of anguish” for Lee Kuan Yew who throughout his political career has 
advocated the merger of Malaya and Singapore; ‘and a long period of 
anxiety for Great Britain and her allies who encouraged the formation of 
Malaysia and are heavily involved in its defence. 

The Federation of Malaysia came into existence on September 16, 
1963. Its ostensible aim was to offset Communist influence. in Singa- 
pore, a predominantly Chinese city. Though the next twenty months 
witnessed a cold war raging between Singapore and Kuala Lumpur yet 
the parting of the ways came as a surprise. | 

An attempt is made here to study the factors which brought Malaya 
and Singapore together in 1963 and those that led to their eventual 
separation in 1965. 

Of all the colonial possessions of Britain in South-East Asia, Malaya 
and Singapore were the most important. Though geographically and eco- 
nomically they form a single unit, historical development was such that 
they became two separate political entities. The colonial policy of Britain 
led to an artificial division of the two units. Till the end of the Second 
World War there was no proposal for the merger of Singapore with Malaya. 

Unlike most of the countries in Asia and Africa, Malaya achieved 
its independence without any violent crisis or bloodshed. Except for the 
period of Emergency, its political development had been very smooth. 
It was the policy of the British to discourage nationalism and encourage 
communal coalition among the Chinese, Malayas and the Indians, It was 
Tengku Abdul Rahman’s boast that he was able to gain freedom “over a 
whisky bottle between himself and Donald Mcgillvray”.1 

Singapore, on the other hand, presents an entirely different picture. 
[tis an entrepot city created by the forces let loose by the imperialist powers. 
With its overwhelming Chinese population, it saw the development of poli- 
tical consciousness, radical trade union movement and independence 
struggle following the United Front pattern. 


“4 Harvey Stockwin, A House Divided, FAR EASTERN Economic Review, March 4, 
1965, vol. XLVII No. 9, pp. 371-72, 402. 
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These two different experiences led to the development of politica] 
parties which are ideologically poles apart and the emergence of politica] 
leaders who are dissimilar in their personal qualities and political outicok. 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew, the “Founding Fathers of 
Malaysia” represent in many ways their respective countries—Tengku Abdul 
Rahman the peaceful and sedate atmosphere of Malaya where politics is 
only one aspect of its manysided life; Lee Kuan Yew the complex life of 
Singapore where the political barometer is always running at a high pitch. 

While it had been the policy of all political parties in Singapore to 
advocate freedom through merger, Tengku Abdul Rahman and the political 
partiesinthe Federation were firmly opposed toit. Twoimportant reasons 
were usually advanced by the Malay leaders for opposing merger. Almost 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century the Chinese began to outnumber 
the indigenous population in Singapore and in course of time came to domi- 
nate its economic and political life. Industrious as they are the Chinese 
were responsible for making the Island the most prosperous territory in 
Asia. Inthe Malay states, which were equally prosperous, the Malays by 
contrast lagged behind. On the eve of independence though the Malays 
had political power in their hands, they were weaker than the Chinese eco- 
nomically. The Malays for a long time were genuinely concerned that the 
inclusion of Singapore in a united Malaya would only help the Chinese, by 
giving them numerical predominance in addition to econcmic superiority, 
Secondly, the post-war political developments in Singapore withits left-wing 
political parties and militant trade union movement made the Malayas 
look at Singapore with apprehension. The Malay leaders were also aware 
of the dangers of Chinese chauvinism and conscious of the harm that 
could be done even by a limited number of insurgents as it happened during 
the Emergency. The Singapore riots in 1956 and the General Strike which 
followed it must have convinced them that there was no sense in adding 
to their own troubles. Singapore, in the words of Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
was a “problem child”? and he had no desire to become its “foster parent”. 

The repeated attempts made by successive governments in Singapore 
for a merger with the Federation did not find a favourable response in 
Malaya. In 1956, Tengku Abdul Rahman indicated that the Federation 
might consider accepting Singapore as a ‘Subordinate unit of the Federa- 
tion’. In 1960, Tengku Abdul Rahman again scoffed at the proposal. 
“Merger with Singapore ? Swamp Malaya with another million and a 
half Chinese, most of them Communists looking towards Peking ? Over 
my dead body. IfSingapore joined Malaya, the Malays will become mino- 
rities in their own country. This I will never permit during my life time.*’4 

2. William P. Maddox, Singapore—Problem Child, FOREIGN AFFAIRS. April 1962, 
* yol. 40, No. 3, pp. 479-88. 
3: STRAITS TIMES, January 24, 1956, 
4, Alex Josey, The Tengku, THE BULLETIN, September 28, 1963, vol. 85, No, 4363, ppe 11-15, 
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It was the political developments in Singapore in 1960-61 which changed 
the attitude of Tengku Abdul Rahman and other leaders in the Federation. 
The formation of Barisan Socialists and the two consecutive electoral 
defeats suffered by Peoples Action Party (PAP) in 1961 opened up the pos- 
sibility of Singapore falling into Communist hands and becoming ‘“‘Malaya’s 
Cuba”. Tengku Abdul Rahman realised that however dangerous Singapore 
might be inside the Federation, she could be even more dangerous outside 
it. 

In May 1961, Tengku Abdul Rahman proposed the political union 
of Malaya and Singapore withthe Borneo Territories which would strengthen 
politically each of the member states and act as a bulwark against Com- 
munism.® In a total Malaysian population of ten million, the Chinese 
would number four anda half million and the Malayas four million, but the 
Chinese hegemony could be offset with the cooperation of Indians and 
the indigenous peoples. 

The negotiations for the formation of Malaysia were neither easy nor 
smooth and there were constant deadlocks over financial and economic 
matters. The underlying principle of the Agreement was that the Chinese 
economic superiority must be counterbalanced by political power in the 
hands of the Malays. According to the settlement, Singapore was given 
complete autonomy in Labour (which is important for Singapore’s orga- 
nized Trade Union Movement) and Education (which is important for the 
Chinese who want to keep their own schools). In the Federal Parliament . 
Singapore was allotted 15 seats, North Borneo 16, and Sarawak 24 seats 
although Singapore has more population that Borneo and Sarawak put 
together. Tengku Abdul Rahman also made it clear that there would be 
no representatives of Singapore in the Federal Cabinet. On the financial 
side, Singapore agreed to pay 40 per cent ofits National Income from taxes 
or equivalent of 27 percent of it total revenue to the Federal Government 
as the Singapore’s share of Pan-Malaysian expenses. Singapore also agreed 
to give a loan of 150 million Malay dollars for the economic development 
of Sabah and Sarawak. As far as citizenship rights were concerned the 
Heads of Agreement provided that all Singapore citizens should retain 
their Singapore citizenship while assuming Federal nationality. The Ma- 
lays were given special privileges in the recruitment to the services which 
was to be on the basis of 4:1 ratio. 

The Agreement contained within itself the seeds of its destruction. 
While the Central Government in Kuala Lumpur considered it as the per- 
manent basis of the Federation, Lee Kuan Yew and the Peoples Action 


5. “The achievement of Union in September 1963 was an outstanding testimony to the 
will and wish of the peoples of the new nation to stand united, to achieve progress 
and prosperity, and to resist together the Communist bid for power.” Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, Malaysia, Key Area in South-East Asia, FOREIGN AFFAIRS, July 
1965, vol. 43, No. 4, pp. 659-670, 
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Party started demanding its revision. Politically it has to be admitted 
thai one Malay vote was equal to three Singapore votes and the special 
provision in the recruitment to the services gave the basis for the criticism 
in Singapore that overseas Chinese were given a stepmotherly treatment 
by the Federal Government. The PAP started accusing Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and the UMNO leadership that the provisions of the Agreement 
were intended to bring about a “Malay dominated Malaysia’. But it has 
to be borne in mind while discussing the Malay privileges that most of .the 
business and trade in Malaysia are in the hands of non-Malays. “Hardly 
one per cent Malays are in business and fifteen per cent of those in Univer- 
sities are Malays. The Malays in government service when compared 
with those employed in the commercial services make ony a small per- 
centage.’’® If in the initial stages of development, special protection is 
not granted to the Malays, they were likely to become aliens in their own 
country. 

It has been pointed out rightly that in the first twenty months of 
its precarious existence the most important unifying element in Malaysia 
was provided by Indonesia’s Confrontation Policy. It enabled both Lee 
Kuan Yew and Tengku Abdul Rahman to patch up their differences and deal 
with the opposition parties with an iron hand. But acute differences were 
visible from the very beginning even before the formation of Malaysia. 

The differences between Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, to a large 
extent, were the result of the differences in the political outlook of Tengku 
Abdul Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew. Tengku Abdul Rahman is a royalist 
and a devout Muslim; aconservative democrat who believes in the virtues 
of free enterprise; while successfully cooperating with the Chinese, he 
staunchly defends the special privileges of Malays; an anti-Communist, 
he makes no bones that both Peking and Moscow are his enemies. On 
the other hand, Lee Kuan Yew is a trade unionist, a convinced socialist, a 
champion of the rights of overseas Chinese and left to himself would per- 
haps pursue a policy of non-alignment in foreign affairs. These differences 
catapulted themselves into the political arena. The conflict of these two 
personalities became a conflict between the Ceniral Government and a 
Federal unit. 

Although after the formation of Malaysia Foreign Policy came under 
Federal control, a keen student can observe the difference in the approaches 
of Tengku Abdul Rahman and Lee Kuan Yew. It came into the open even 
before the formation of Malaysia when in July 1962 after the London Talks, 
Lee Kuan Yew visited the Soviet Union. The Tengku Abdul Rahman con- 
fessed that Lee Kuan Yew did-not consult him and he was ‘‘surprised to 
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learn of Lee’s visit to Moscow.” Lee assured the Malayan Prime Minister 
that he had “not been contaminated by the visit.” His own personal 
outlookinthese matters, Lee asserted, was similar to that of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, the Cambodian Head of State.® 

For the second time differences arose between Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and Lee Yew during the Manila talks. The-Singapore politicians cirticized 
the Manila Summit as another Munich where Tengku Abdul Rahman be- 
haved like Chamberlain.?° Lee Kuan Yew was not in favour of postponing 
the Malaysia Day. Hetookthe bold step of declaring that as faras Singa- 
pore was concerned August 31 was still Malaysia Day. Lee said “‘Singapore 
has signed an Agreement in London which said Malaysia wiJ] come into 
being on August 31. We are not partners in the Manila Agreement and 
therefore as far as we are concerned August 31 is stil] Malaysia Day”. Lee 
Kuan Yew considered the MAPHILINDO as a racial conspiracy directed 
against the overseas Chinese. Lee Kuan Yew said “Malaysia is the only 
country in South-East Asia where the Chinese are not being persecuted for 
being Chinese and being industrious, prosperous and successful. In some 
other countries Chinese shops are being burnt and looted. PAP is against 
MAPHILINDO; we will fight it because it is a racial concept’’.1? Lee Kuan 
Yew proclaimed Singapore’s independence on August 31 and successfully 
persuaded the leaders of Sabah and Sarawak also to do the same, He also 
did not allow Tan Siew Sin, Malaya’s Finance Minister—the “Boss of the 
Malayan Chinese Association’ as he called him—to come to Singapore 
on August 31 and read the independence proclamation. Tengku Abdul 
Rahman could not do anything except to lodge a protest with Great Britain. 
It was a clear indication that while Lee Kuan Yew would seek the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government in the broader interests of Malaysia he 
would be the master in his own house. 

Lee’s interest in international affairs was clearly revealed when he- 
led a Malaysia mission to Africa. Lee led the mission at his own request 
as was revealed by Tengku Abdul Rahman in the Federal Parliament. Lee 
was aware that confrontation would continue for along time and that Mala- 
ysia should not be isolated in the Afro-Asian world. As he said “if our 
only friends in Africa and Asia are South Korea and South Vietnam, then 
even Australia and New Zealand may find it difficult to be actively com- 
mitted to our side.) Lee’s mission to Africa was severely criticised by 
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UMNO Secretary Dato Syed Jaaffar Albar who said that “instead of making 
Malaysia known to Africans...Lee will make himself known to Africans.’’4 
In March 1964, Lee Kuan Yew was not allowed to.go to the U.S.A. and 
the U.N. to campaign on Malaysia’s behalf as he had done in Africa. 

Since its independence the Federation of Malaya has taken a strong 
and consistent stand against recialism and all those countries who practised 
it. At the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1960, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman spearheaded the attack on South Africa and its policy of 
Apartheid. The Federation of Malaya severed all diplomatic relations 
with South Africa and stopped all trade contacts. But Singapore did‘not 
follow this lead and Tengku Abdul Rahman was shocked to find there was 
a South African Consul in Singapore. Singapore was very reluctant to 
stop its lucrative trade with South Africa and this led to differences of 
opinion between the Central Govenrment and the State Government. On 
June 16, 1965, Tun Abdul Razak announced that Malaysia would stop 
forthwith all trade with South Africa in order to uphold a vital principle. 

The Federation of Malaya in 1959, in pursuance of its policy of anti- 
Communism closed the Kuala Lumpur Branch of the Bank of China. But 
the Singapore branch continued to function, because the Singapore Govern- 
ment considered it as an asset to its economy. The Central Government 
alleged that the Bank was being used for propaganda purpose. and the 
Government had to think first of the security and interest of the nation. 
On June 12, 1965, Tan Siew Sin, the Finance Minister said that the Bank 
of China branch in Singapore had been ordered to close down by the end 
of August 1965. 

As the leader of the opposition in the Federal Parliament Lee Kuan 
Yew visited several countriesincluding India, Australia and New Zealand. 
His public pronouncements during these visits become a matter of great 
concern for the Alliance Government and embittered relations still further. 
During his Australian visit Lee Kuan Yew is reported to have expressed 
in private talks his differences with the Central Government regarding 
the policy towards Sabah and Sarawak. He was in favour ofa Referendum 
to be held among the peoples of Sabah and Sarawak which would clear the 
air one way or the other and he had been suggesting this to Kuala Lumpur.¥ 
According to Tun Abdul Razak, Lee Kuan Yew “had made attempts to 
blacken the name of Malaysia abroad’.26 The UMNO seriously criti- 
cised Lee’s Australian visit and demanded the recall of the Malaysian 
High Commissioner in Canberra. 

Lee Kuan Yew had always been a sharp critic of the United States’ 
policy in South-East Asia and the closer cooperation between Kuala Lumpur 
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and Washington during recent years as revealed by Tengku Abdul Rahman’s 
open support of U.S. bombings in North Vietnam, the growing Formosa- 
Malayasia contacts, the visit of Tengku Abdul Rahman to South Korea 
and the open U.S. support to MAPHILINDO must not have been to his liking. 

The most important problem which confronted the leaders cf Malaysia 
was to evolve a Malaysian nationalism which will override the communal 
loyalties of the people. Malaysia was ostensibly created as a brave experi- 
ment in building a true inter-racial scciety and as a unique experiment by an 
Asian people to come to friendly terms with the overseas Chinese within 
its frontiers. Both Lee Kuan Yew and Tengku Abdul Rahman were faced 
with the same problem which confronted the Italian leaders after the 
unification of Italy : “We have made Italy. We must now make Italians.’’!” 

Though both Lee Kuan Yew and Tengku Abdul Rahman were con- 
vinced that racial unity is indispensable for the success of Malaysia, their 
approach to the problem was fundamentally different. Lee Kuan Yew 
believed that in the long run the only way for a successful Malaysia was to 
have “political loyalties rallying around competing economic policies-and 
political ideologies rather than striking a balance of political forces.”18 
The PAP was, therefore, a non-comimunal party standing for soci- 
alism in which Chinese, Malays and Indians alike played an important 
role. Tengku Abdul Rahman tried to resolve the communal question 
by an alignment of communal parties. Thus the Alliance was a coalition of 
UMNO representing Malays, MCA representing the Chinese and the 
MIC representing the Indians. 

The first incident which aggravated racial tensions in Malaysia 
took place when the Alliance put up candidates against the PAP in the 
September 1963 Elections. The Alliance, under the leadership of former 
Chief Minister Lim Yew Hock, put up 42 candidates expecting to get the 
loyalty of Malay voters in Singapore. Tengku Abdul Rahman’s dramatic 
on-the-eve-of-the-poll intervention shocked the PAP whose leaders thought 
that Tengku Abdul Rahman had no intention of interfering in’ Singapore 
elections. In the elections, the Malay voters overwhelmingly voted for 
PAP candidates; all the candidates of the Alliance were defeated, 31 of 
them losing even their deposits. 

The UMNO’s crushing defeat shocked Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and enraged the U.M.N.O. leaders in Malaysia. Tengku Abdul Rahman 
not only failed to send a message of congratulation, but alleged that Lee 
had played on anti-Communism and that the elections were hurriedly 
arranged. Addressing an UMNO rally in Singapore, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman repeated the charge made by Dato Syed Jaafar Albar that the 
UMNO had neen betrayed by traitors. 
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The UMNO started to revitalise its political organisation in Singa- 
pore and started playing on alleged Malay grievances. Syed Jaafar Albar 
alleged that the Malays were oppressed and that “not even a thousand 
Lee Kuan Yews can break us”. The Federal Finance Minister Tan Siew 
Sin said that one-party rule in Singapore has degenerated into “rule by 
fear’. “In Singapore today there is an atmosphere of unease and tension. 
Fear of intimidation and victimisation by the ruling party is prevalent 
among large sections of the Community.’’?¢ 

The communal riots which took place in July and September 1964 
and February 1965 were not just stray cases of violence, but the symptoms 
ofa deep rooted malady. It hasto be seenin the context of the cold war 
raging between Singapore and Kuala Lumpur. 

The Malays form fourteen per cent of the total population in Singa- 
pore. They do not enjoy the special privileges the constitution guarants 
them in Malaya: The immediate cause of the September riots was the 
evacuation of 200 Malay families from the site of the Jurong Industrial 
Estate. The Singapore Government had made arrangements for their 
rehabilitation in other places as they had donein the case of other displaced 

ersons. At this point the Singapore UMNO entered the fray. The 
party feared that this was a deliberate attempt for the redistribution of 
Malay voters within larger Indian and Chinese electorates. The Malays 
_ were further told that the Singapore Government was trying to destroy 
their traditional Kampong way of life and force them to pay more rents. 
The UMNO formed a Malay Action Committee to fight the Malay 
cause. In order to assuage the Malay fears Lee Kuan Yew invited the 
leaders of Malay social and cultural organizations, but the UMNO 
was excluded. The meetting as expected ended in failure because Lee 
Kuan Yew refused to give the Malays special privileges. The Indians and 
the Chinese were also worried because the Malays could claim privileges in 
Singapore. In such an atmosphere it was not difficult to provide the spark 
of communal violence. The riots were well organised and once started 
spread far and wide. Speaking after the riots the Malaysian Deputy 
Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak said “The situation is very dangerous. 
If the people go on stirring up communal trouble there is no need for Soe- 
karno to send guerillas. We will crush ourselves.’ 

Another important reason for the internal confrontation was the 
entry of Lee Kuan Yew in the Malayan political scene. Long before the 
formation of Malaysia Leelwas thinking in terms of working with the Socia- 
lists in the Federation. In October 1961, Lee said, “My colleagues and I 
have friends amongst our counterparts, the non-Communist Socialists 
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and Party Rakyat. The Communists arc extremely agitated that we 
the non-Communist Socialists in the Federation and Singapore would 
get together and strengthen each other’s hand.’’*? But in the Malayan 
Socialist Conference in Kuala Lumpur in January 1962, the PAP was ex- 
pelled on a motion from the Party Rakyat of Malaya which was supported 
by all Socialist parties. No further attempts were made for cooperation, 
because the Socialist Parties were very critical of many aspects cf Malaysia. 

Though Lee Yew repeatedly picdged his loyalty to Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and said that the PAP had no immediate desire to enter the Mala- 
yan political scene, this is not borne out by facts. Lee Kuan Yew was 
fully aware that if he should have a foothold in Malaya naturally he must 
dislodge the MCA from the alliance and win the sympathy of the Chinese 
in Malaya. With its objects in view the PAP started singl’ng out the MCA 
` and its President Tan Siew Sin for attack, while supporting Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and the Alliance policies. Lee Kuan Yew visualised the time 
when the PAP would replace MCA in the Alliance: “It is my belief that 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and Tun Abdul Razak would cooperate with us— 
not today or next month but for years to come. We calculate in terms 
of decades not in terms of elections.’ 

When the elections were held in Malaya in April, 1964, the PAP 
entered the field on a selection basis, contesting only nine seats in the 
predominantly Chinese inhabited urban centres. It did not oppose any 
UMNO or MIC candidate, but only MCA candidates. Lee Kuan 
Yew’s strategy of supporting Tengku Abdul Rahman on the one hand 
while opposing the MCA on the other failed. Tengku Abdul Rahman 
and his colleagues stood firm in their loyalty to MCA candidates, their 
partners in the Alliance. Only one PAP candidate, the Trade Union 
Leader Devan Nair, was successful. Onthe other hand, MCA won 27 of 
the 34 seats it contested. 

The cold war was intensified by the events which followed the 1964 
election. The formation of a united opposition Party under the Chairman- 
ship of Lee Kuan Yew in May 1965 strengthened the Malay fears that Lee 
Kuan Yew is trying to become Malaysia’s Prime Minister. The new party 
which was a coalition of the People’s Action Party of Singapore, the United 
Democratic Party and the Peoples’ Progressive Party of” Malaya, the 
Sarawak United Party and Machinda ((Malayinga, Chinese and Indians) 
Party of Sarawak issued declarations calling for the creation ofa 
“Malayasian Malaysia’ as opposed to a Malay-dominated Malaysia. 

A running war of words followed when Lee Kuan Yew challenged 
the claim of Malay race to historical primacy in Malaysia. According to 
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Lee Kuan Yew, Malays began to migrate to Malaysia in noticeable number 
only about 700 years ago and about one-third of the Malays are new immi- 
grants. “Therefore, it is wrong and illogical for.a particular group to 
think that they are more justified in calling themselves Malaysian and 
others can become Malaysians only through their favour.’’*4 The reac- 
tion from Malaysia was immediate and bitter. Dato Syed Jaafar Albar, 
the Secretary-General of UMNO, accused Mr. Lee Kuan Yew of being a 
racialist ‘‘whose loyalty to the concept of Malaysia is questionable.’’*° 
The UMNO Youth Assembly passed a resolution requesting the Federal 
Government to take immediate action against Lee Kuan Yew. 

The cold war reached its climax in the summer session of the - 
Federal Parliament this year. The Royal Address to the Parliament in 
part read, “We are now facing threats to our security from outside—from 
Indonesia. In addition we are also facing threats from within the country. 
Both these threats are designed to create trouble. If those concerned achieve 
their objective it will mean chaos to us and an end to democracy.” Mr. 
Lee Kuan Yew immediately wanted to know from where the internal threat 
came. Dato Sambanthan elucidated it in the course of his speech. 
“Malaysia is being threatened externally by Indonesia and internally by 
Lee Kuan Yew and his brand of politics.”?? On the final day of the Debate, 
Tun Abdul Razak corrected Dato Sambanthan and said ‘Malaysia’s 
threat from within were the communists. The Prime Minister has never 
thought of Mr. Lee as the enemy within.”*® Tengku Abdul Rahman was 
a passive spectator throughout the Debate. 

. The Hong Lim by-election in the Guina Town of Singapore was an 
indicator to many observers that Malaysia might break up as a result of 
internal confrontation. The election which was hotly contested both by 
the PAP and the Barisan Socialists was necessitated by the resignation of 
the former Mayor Ong Eng Guan of the United Peoples Party who threw 
his weight on the side of Barisan Socialists. The Barisan Socialists fought 
the election on the platform of “Ganjang Malaysia” (Crush Malaysia) and 
called for her secession of Singapore from the Federation. The PAP asked 
the electorate to strengthen their hands in their fight against Kuala Lumpur 
for the creation of a Malaysian Malaysia. The ruling Alliance Party did 
not put any candidate in the hope that a Barisan victory would prove that 
Lee Kuan Yew was losing popular support in Singapore. But the election 
results belied all these hopes and the PAP candidate won the election by 
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a large majority. It was a clear indication that Lee Kaun Yew would go 
ahead with his criticism of the ruling Allianee in Kuala Lumpur. 

The immediate cause for the secession of Singapore, according to 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, had been his fear that widespread racial revolts 
may break out in Malaysia. It was- unfortunate that neither Lee Kuan 
Yew nor Tengku Abdul Rahman were able to control their followers and 
the situation was allowed to drift to such an extent that the secession was 
the only way out for peace and harmony in the area. As Tengku Abdul 
Rahman is reported to have written to Dr. Toh Chin Chye, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Singapore, ‘If I were strong enough and able to exercise 
control of the situation, I might perhaps have delayed action, but Iam 
not,” : 

The whole concept of Malaysia was woven around the future o 
Singapore and it will be the internal developments in Singapore which will 
be crucially important in the days to come. Ifthe presence of Singapore 
was vital for the peace and security of Malaya in 1961, it remains so in 
1965 also. 
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Revolutions and Revolutionary Thought 
in Latin America 


Professor Harold Eugene Davis 


ReVoLuTION is a respected, if not always respectable, wordin Latin 
America. But it does not have the meaning outsiders frequently assign 
to it, that of a palace revolution or coup d’etat carried out by officers of 
the armed forces, which changes nothing except the occupants of posi- 
tions of power. Other terms, such as golpe de estado or cuartelazo are 
used to describe these phenomena, and the term revolution is reserved 
for those broader and more profound movements which are accompanied 
by fundamental changes in the power structure, in the structure of society‘ 
and in social policy. In the twentieth century this concept has been fur- 
ther strengthened by the dramatic example of the Mexican Revolution. 
But the meaning is also older, extending back through the nineteenth 
century experience of a revolution unfulfilled, and in some respects to the 
cataclysmic revolution in indigenous American society which accompanied 
the sixteenth century Hispanic conquest of America. Thus, in a sense, 
the imminence of Latin American revolution about which journalists have 
written such sensational books in recent years, is imminent chiefly in that 
Latin Amricans have long. accepted the fact of living in a dynamic society 
in which revolutionary change is either occurring or impending. 

The respect in which the term revolution is held by those Latin 
Americans who give serious attention to such things, is well illustrated 
in the prestige they accord to the Mexican Revolution. In Mexico itself 
revolution has been assigned the character of ‘“‘permanent revolution” 
by ex-president Adolfo Lopez Mateos, and has been institutionalized in 
the Revolutionary Institutional Party, which has dominated Mexican 
politics for nearly four decades. In Bolivia it is represented by the 
National Revolutionary Movement which brought about the Bolivian 
Revolution of 1952. In the Dominican Republic it is the Dominican 
Revolutionary Party of Juan Bosch. In Peru, and in some respects 
throughout Spanish America, it is APRA, the American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance organized by one of the greatest exponents of 
revolution in America, Victor Raul Haya dela Torre, some four decades 
ago, and which for a long time was able to command a popular majority 
in Peruvian elections. 

More than a century ago, Jose Mora, a great’ Mexican leader of the 
Liberal party in the independence and reform movements of his day, dis- 
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illusioned by the factional strife and political turbulence which had 
prevented the effective political organization of his country, wrote a book 
entitled Mexico and Her Revolutions... In it he developed a theme which 
many Latin Americans would consider just as relevant to the present as 
to the Mexico of Mora’s era. Revolutions are of two kinds, he wrote: 
the revolutions of men, by which he meant factional and personal con- 
quests of power, and the revolutions of time, or the historical processes 
accompanying changes in conditions and ideas. The way to prevent the 
revolutions of men, he argued, was to carry out the revolutions of time. 
It would be difficult to improve upon this statement as the epitomy of 
Latin American revolutionary thought. 

Revolution in Latin America needs to be understood in terms of four 
movements of profound revolutionary change in its history. The first 
of these accompanied the Hispanic Conquest of the sixteenth century, 
and included the religious conversion of the American natives (Indians) 
to Christianity, the imposition of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, 
culture, laws and institutions, the migration of Europeans to America, 
their colonization there, and the importation of a large population 
of Negro slaves as part of a far reaching revolution in agriculture, mining, 
and commerce. Its ideology was mixed, embracing the ecumenical con- 
cept of Christianity, and much of medieval Christian theology, but also 
the humanism of the Renaissance and its natural theories. In politics, 
its theory was that of the hierarchical (“‘aristocratic’’) structure of power 
in the Iberian peninsula, modified by the evolving principles of monar- 
chical absolutism. In the economic realm, reflecting the Commercial 
Revolution of the times, it produced a model of mercantilist theory wae 
was soon followed by France and other European nations. 

The second revolutionary movement was that of national indepen- 
dence, roughly between the years |780 and 1825. Except in Haiti, where 
independence resulted from a Negro slave uprising, its leaders were 
usually American-born descendants of Spanish and Portuguese. Native 
uprisings were a part of the movement in Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and elsewhere, but weresuppressed. Thechief change brought about by 
the revolution of national independence was the transfer of political power 
into the hands of this American ruling class who controlled a large part 
of the wealth, especially inland. But it also brought to an end the Spanish- 
Portuguese trade monopolies and initiated a number of other changes, 
such as a movement for the separation of Church and state, the assimilation 
of the native Indians into the society, and the emancipation of the Negro 
slaves. The theory and philosophy of this movement was that of the 
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French and American revolutions, the social contract, and natural law rights, 
including the right of revolution. But it also had an important Spanish 
source, notably in the natural law and social contract theories of Francisco 
Victoria and Francisco Suarez. It is well-expressed inthe writing of the 
Argentine Mariano Moreno, the Venezuelan Simon Rodriguez, and in the 
letters and public papers of Simon Bolivar, among the many notable figures 
who might be mentioned.’ 

Thethird movement of revolutionary change came in the last half ofthe 
nineteenth century, with the triumph of the Liberal parties and programs. 
New elements were being added to the governing class—merchants, 
bankers, miners, professional engineers, physicians, lawyers, and soldiers, 
some of them from a slowly emerging middle class, some of them from the 
now increasingly Europeanized native Indians or mestizos, and some 
from among emancipated Negroes. The changes brought about included an 
incomplete, but none-the-less radical, solution of Church-State relations, 
including expropriation and distribution of Church lands among a new 
class of landowners. Education and the family were secularized and the 
right of suffrage was extended, in some countries to all adult males, in 
others to all literate adult males. This nineteenth century revolution 
completed the emancipation of the Negroslaves, gradually in most countries, 
but suddenly in Cuba and Brazil. It did little to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indians who continued to live in abject poverty, but the expanding 
economy (and military) service hastened their assimilation into national 
life, creating a rapidly growing class of mestizos who were predominantly 
Europeanized (or ‘‘Americanized’’) indigenes. It was the final triumph 
of republicanism over monarchism, of the secular over a theologically 
oriented society, and of the laissez-faire liberal social and economic 
policies—free capital, free enterprise, freedom of migration, freedom of 
speech and religion—over those of mercantilism. 

Mexico was the scene of the most violent conflict, a terrible civil 
war extending from 1858 to the ultimate triumph of Benito Juarez and the 
execution of the French imposed Emperor Maximilian in 1867. But the 
best expression of its philosophy, at least in its earlier stages, came from 
Argentina, in the writing of Juan Bautista Alberdi and Domingo F. 
Sarmiento. Alberdi was the realist, Sarmiento more the romantic idealist; 
both agreed, however, in seeing the roots of this mid-century change in 
an essentially American historical process. 

This nineteenth century revolution greatly strengthened the struc- 
ture of the state, giving it a more stable fiscal basis, more professional 
armies and police to enforce order, and a political elite with more consen- 
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sus in its social views. During the late years of the century this consensus 
found expression in, the Comptean -Spencerian positivist sociology 
and political theory of gradual progress based on an increasingly stable 
political order.’ Dissenting views were expressed, on the one hand, 
by an incipient labour press and a few intellectuals who expressed Marxist 
socialist doctrines of various kinds, sometimes within the Liberal parties. 
On the other hand was the stream of traditionalist, thought, expressed, 
for example, by Antonio Caro of Colombia. Caro’s ideas were closely 
akin to Spanish traditionalism and to the French traditionalism of Joseph 
de Maistre. In some countries, notably Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, this 
era was one of successful constitutional government of a broadly repre- 
sentative character. In others the government became a more or less bene- 
volent dictatorship, relying for its strength on control of the armed 
forces, as in the case of Mexico under Porfirio Diaz. 

The fourth revolutionary movement, which promises to be the most 
profound of all, is that of the twentieth century. The historian finds 
its most significant point of origin in the Mexican Revolution, which began 
in 1910 (a year before that of China, and seven years before that of Russia, 
as the Mexicans like to say). Its historical significance appears both in the 
violent civil war it produced and in the revolutionary changes it brought 
in the national power structure, and in Mexican society. But simul- 
taneously an equally important movement was underway in the South 
American republic of Uruguay, under the dynamic leadership of President 
Jose Batlle. In contrast with that of Mexico, the Uruguayan revolution 
was peaceful. Because Uruguay has a largely immigrant population, 
she did not experience the violence produced by the ethnic tensions in 
Mexican society. Blessed with vast arable lands and a small population, 
she had little need for redistribution of land ownership, another source 
of the Mexican violence. Butin other respects the Uruguayan revo- 
lution was no less profound, transforming the nation into a socialist state 
by 1920. 

Important movements which are part of this twentieth century 
revolution have also occurred in other nations, notably in Bolivia (1952), 
Cuba (1959-60), Venezuela (since 1947), One of the most puzzling 
expressions of this revolutionary spirit was the unprecedented era of 
violence in Colombia during the decade beginning in 1948, and still 
continuing to some extent. Colombian sociologists have studied it, 
and politicians have exploited it with varying results. It is obviously a 
many-faceted phenomenon, but its principal significance would appear 
to be two-fold. It is a generalized social protest against social and econo- 
mic inequities, and it arose in part from a collapse and failure of respon- 
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sible political leadership. Some aspects of this revolutionary movement 
have occurred in most; if not all, of the Latin American countries. In Cuba, 
for example, it began in 1933, but was later suppressed, only to burst 
forth again in the July 26 movement led by Fidel Castro. l 

The social thought behind these movements, asin the earlier ones, 
takes various, sometimes contradictory forms. it may be read in the 
liceratures of new political parties which advocate far-reaching programs 
of reform, and in the writings of intellectuals, most of them connected 
with university student reform movements of post World War [| days. In 
general the movements express some kind of socialism, though commonly 
of native or American variety, highly tinged with nationalism. The new 
popular political parties which bring about or advocate the changes have 
usually had no links with the parties of the Second or Third Internationals, 
although such parties exist in most countries, usually with small member- 
ship. (This does not mean they are unimportant.) Nor, with one or two 
exceptions, are they labour parties, though they commonly draw labour 
unions to their support - even organize and support them. They propose 
peaceful revolution through the machinery of representative government. 

Marxist ideology and Marxist theory of a general sort are wide- 
spread in intellectual circles, as elsewhere in the world. In the univer- 
sities, and in publications, an intellectual battle has been waged between 
Marxist and anti-Marxist philosophers, theologians, sociologists, poets, 
and artists since the beginning of the century. Onthe whole the Marxists 
seem to have won the debate, at least in terms of the number of converts, 
although paradoxically the non-Marxists and the anti-Marxists include 
some of the greatest intellectual figures.‘ 

At the Left, after 1920, were Communist writers like Carlos Maria- 
tegui of Peru, Communist poets like Pablo Neruda of Chile and Nicolas 
Guillen of Cuba, and Communist artists like Diego Rivera of Mexico. 
Almost in this camp, we findthe brilliant but erratic and individualistic 
Marxist, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, intellectual labour leader of Mexico 
and founder of the Peoples Party, commonly considered a ‘Communist- 
front’ party. 

At the extreme right, the fascist concepts of the cooperative state 
have been expressed by Gomez Marin of Mexico, Francisco Campos of 
Brazil, Lauereano Gomez and Gomez Hurtado of Colombia, and in the 
justicialismo of Juan Peron in Argentina. These Latin American fascists— 
Integralistas in Brazil, falangistas in Spanish South America, synarchistas 
in Mexico—were more influenced by the traditionalism of Franco 








4,. On twentieth century thought in general see the author’s “Trends in Social 
Thought in Twentieth Century Latin America,” Journal of Inter-American Studies 
I, No. 1 January 1959), 59 ff. See also, John D. Martz, “Latin American Political 
Thought.” ia the same journal, VIII, No. 1 (January 1966), 54 ff. 
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Spain and Salazar’s Portugal than by the Italian or German movements, 
but differed from the Spanish and Portuguese ideologies in being less 
religious-mystical. 

The broader central streams in revolutionary thought have been 
three-fold. APRISMO, an American variety of Marxism, was enunciated 
-by Victor Raul- Haya de la Torre in the 1920’s. Haya insisted upon rela- 
tivism in respect to the truth of socialist doctrine—that its truth was 
dependent upon its place in time and space, an idea somewhat more 
novel when enunciated four decades ago than it sounds today. The 
Aprista party in Peru, the MNR which brought about the Bolivian Revo- 
lution in 1952, the party of Romulo Betancourt which has governed Vene- 
zuela since World War Il except for the period of the Perez Jimenez dicta- 
torship, the party of Munoz Marin in Puerto Rico, of Juan Bosch in the 
Dominican Republic, of Jose Figueres in Costa Rica, the party which brought 
about the Revolution of 1933 in Cuba, antecedent to Fidel Castro, and 
which later split into the Autochthonous and Orthodox parties, to the 
later of which Castro belonged—are of this doctrinal origin. The early 
statements of Castro’s July 26 movement also had this basis, so that to 
many who have followed his career, his later famous assertion that he has 
always been a Marxist-Leninist has not been entirely convincing. 

The second large group of intellectuals are more difficult to cate- 
gorize. They are anti-Marxist but they are more specifically anti-posi- 
tivist. They are existentialist and relativist, but avoid complete relati- 
vism by laying great stress upon discovering some intuitive basis for 
ethical values and norms. Their thought is secular, but they are not 
particularly anti-clerical. They are advocates of social justice by peaceful 
revolution. Their number includes some of the greatest intellectuals of 
twentieth century Latin America: Jose Vasconcelos, Antonio Caso, and 
Alfonso Reyes of Mexico, Alejandro Korn of Argentina, Alejandro Deustua 
of Peru, Carlos Vaz Ferreira of Uruguay and Gilberto Freyre of Brazil. 
Among the important intellectual sources of this group is the strangely 
prevalent Krausism, a kind of neo-Kantianism, introduced to Spain in the 
late nineteenth century by Julian Sanz del Rio. This movement, which 
animated many of the leaders of the second Spanish Republic with its 
vaguely religious, mystic idealism, had spread widely in Latin America, 
where it found congenial roots in a Kantian idealism which survived from 
the nineteenth century, notably in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. Other 
important sources of the thought of this second group were the philosophy 
of Henri Bergson, German legal and sociological thought, as popularized 
by Jose Ortegay Gassett, the philosophy of Miguel de Unanmuno, and 
even the ideas of North American and British empiricism. 


5. El sentido de lo humano en America. t.1, (Santiago, Chile: universidid de 
Chile). See also, John D. Martz, Op. cit., p. 73. 
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The third group, and one of increasing importance in recent years, 
is that of the neo-Thomists, or neo-Catholics, who in politics become 
Christian democrats or Christian socialists, or even Christian communists. 
(Latin America is religiously homogeneous, though anti-clerical, a tie which 
holds it together.) They have had able spokesmen in Jackson de Figuereido 
and Amoroso Lima of Brazil, Nicolas Derisi of Argentina, Oswaldo Robles 
of Mexico, and Eduardo Frei of Chile. Not content with re-examining 
the philosophy and theology of Thomas Aquinas, they have embraced 
the contemporary scientific spirit, while concerning themselves with social 
and political problems along the line of the papal encyclicals. They owe 
an important intellectual debt to Jacques Maritaine. 

Not all the social thought of Latin America has been revolutionary. 
A stream of conservative thought is also present, though less obvious. 
But a notably revolutionary stream has run through Latin American in- 
tellectual life since independence. Certain persistent elements are to 
be seen, including the right of revolution, concepts of human rights, con- 
cepts of American international law, anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism; 
insistence on a secular society and a secular state, freedom of oppressed 
social classes, notably the emancipated Negro slaves and the retarded 
indigenous peoples, and the responsibility of the state for improving the 
general welfare. Nationalism has tended to make this thought assert its 
independence of European intellectual patterns, as of European social 
movements. Its most characteristic note as Felix Schwartzmann of Chile 
has shown in a broad study of American literature, has been a generally 
optimistic concept of man, as contrasted with what Latin Americans have 
conceived to be a more pessimistic European view of human nature. 


Regional Grouping of the 
Underdeveloped Countries of Asia 


S. Ganga Bhagirathi 


Eiconomic development is the common objective of all the countries 
of the Asian region. Almost everywhere in the region, governments are 
engaged in formulating and implementing plans for economic development 
which seeks to raise the standards of living and to bring about a process 
of cumulative growth in the economy. Even then, the gap in living - 
standards between underdeveloped and advanced countries continues to 
widen from year to year. Further, the underdeveloped countries continue 
to experience mounting pressures from within, associated with new expecta- 
tions and a new awareness amongst their growing population. In this 
context, the overriding need is that economic growth should take place 
at a rapid and adequate rate. 

In their endeavour to increase the pace of economic development, 
the countries of this region are faced with formidable problems. One 
such problem is the shortage of foreign exchange to finance imports of 
producer goods and some raw materials indispensable for development 
programmes and procurable at home only with great difficulty. While 
foreign capital and aid could make some contributions, it is essentially the 
exports of these countries that provide the means of paying for imports. 
As late starters in the field of development, the less developed countries 
of Asia rely mainly on exports of primary products—food stuffs and raw 
muterial. The external demand for these commodities have been inelas- 
tic. For example, the Asian region accounts for over 90 per cent of world 
exports of jute, paper and natural rubber, 80 per cent for cocoa and tea 
and 60 per cent for tin and rice.t The economies of this region are characte- 
rised by a low ratio of gross domestic capital to Gross National Product 
ranging between 15 to 20 per cent. 

Faced with this situation of a rising need for imports and a limited 
capacity to expand exports, the countries of Asia have been obliged to 
husband their earnings of foreign exchange in all the possible ways. The 
only way out is through policy of import substitution. However, it could 
be further argued that import substitution within the confines of the 
narrow national markets is limited by both economic and technological 


1. U.N. World Economic Survey, 1962 
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considerations. Thus regional cooperation provides the only framework 
in which economic development could be accelerated on the basis of a 
substitution policy without any detriment to the advantages of large-scale 
production and international specialization. 

Itis not out of place hereto discuss the objectives of economic unions. 
In general, the main objective to form an eccnomic union is to increase the 
economic efficiency of the factors of production and thus the standard of 
living of the people by creating a larger area within which the factors of 
production can move freely to the most productive employments. It may be 
to improve productivity and welfare by the spread of technical knowledge 
and skill from one country to another. It may be formed to free currency 
payments and to remove trade barriers so as to free international exchange 
of goodsand service like the O.E.E.C., the E.P.U. and the E.C.S.C. Further, 
an economic union could be formed to maintain equilibrium in the balance 
of payments between members of an economic union. H may be also for 
domestic stabilisation—that is to keep the demand for gcods and Services 
within each country at a stable level to avoid inflation and unemployment, 
O.E.E.C. has considered this problem of removing inflationary pressures 
in Europe. Economic unions are also formed for ihe free movement of 
factors production—labour and. capital—from less to more productive 
employment. 

In Asia, the need for economic cooperation is in the econoinic 
benefits it would bring. The most important among these is that regional 
specialization would lead to a more efficient use of resources.’ This would 
stimulate a better use of the scarce factor—capital with the result that it 
would give a higher yield. Industrial production for a regiona] market 
would improve the industrial perspective of the countries of the region, 
specially the small ones. Through regional cooperation it would be 
possible for individual countries to reap the advantages of specialization 
and the economies of scale in the formation and the implementation of 
development plans. Such a cooperation would extend the boundaries 
of import substitution from the national to the regional area. This would 
enable in each case, a larger volume of production at lower cost and better 
serve the objective of economising on earnings from traditional pro- 
ducts for the purchase of essentials from the outside world. Regional 
economic cooperation would thus make possible a progressive expan- 
sion in the volume of intra-regional trade. This kind of regional grou- 
ping has assumed all the more importance at present as the post-war world 
trade reveals a striking feature, namely, the declining share of the develop- 
ing countries in total world exports form 30 per cent in 1950 to 20°4 per cent 
in 1960 in current prices.* Share of imports from the developing countries 
in the total imports of the developed countries: fell from 32°2 per cent to 
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22°8 per cent at a relative decrease of 29 per cent. Intra-regional trade 
declined from 273 per cent to 19 per cent which represents an even slightly 
greater relative contraction during the same period 1950-1960, This dec- 
line is mainly due to the slower increase in the volume of exports from the 
developing as compared with the developed countries and this in turn 
reflects the differences in the commodity structure of trade among the diffe- 
rent groups—that is the, East and the West. This again speaks for a 
regional grouping among the Asian countries. 

Such a regional grouping will benefit all the countries of the region 
whether large or small, whether more or less developed. The larger 
countries being in need of export earnings to strengthen their balance of 
piymsnt positions are severely handicapped by the existence of restricted 
trade barriers in the rest of the region. Despite large pepulations, they 
often suffer the limitations of a lack of effective internal demand for a 
variety of products on account of the low standards of living and are 
thereby prevented from the fullest use of the economics of large-scale pro- 
duction. The smaller countries are,on the other hand, handicapped not 
merely by the narrowness of domestic market but also by the paucity of 
domestic raw materials. For these countries there is no practicable 
alternative to a pattern of development based on an expanding volume of 
external trade. It is essentially through regional cooperation that these 
countries can secure avenues for such an expansion of trade. 

While regional cooperation would make possible an acceleration in 
the pace of economic development, its absence could have harmful effects 
on the countries of Asia. In the first place, the existence of regional group- 
` ings in other parts of the world, discriminates our products against the 
products of their region or the products from the associated territo- 
ries of the region. Secondly, in the absence of a collective regional group- 
ing, the countries of Asia would be placed in a position of relative isola- 
tion and would be forced to deal individually with the large and powerful 
blocs. The Asian countries would thus suffer the limitations of unequal 
bargaining power in their relations with the West. Thirdly, the countries 
of Asia are formulating and implementing plans which bear no degree of 
cooperation with each other. In the result, the plans of some countries 
are likely to exert harmful effects on the economies and plans of other coun- 
tries. In this process, even the existing level of intra-regional trade is 
endangered. Of this there are already manifestations. Most countries, 
for example, are aiming at self-sufficiency in food stuffs despite the plans 
of the food surplus countries to increase their exports. Further, some 
countries are planning for the development and expansion of synthetic 
materials despite the existence of ample supplies of natural materials within 
the regions. It is only through arrangements for cooperation that these 
and other problems could be overcome. Without such cooperation, Asia 
faces the prospects of a retarded pace of development and hence intensi- 
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fication of the present difficulties. This could be amplified by referring 
to the fact that over a period, the share of the developing E.C.A.F.E. 
region in world trade has declined sharply. Between 1928 and 1961, 
exports fell from 10°1 per cent to 6 per cent and imports declined from 
7°6 to 6°8 per cent. The decline in the export trade of developing countries 
as a whole has been marked in recent years. Thus from 1960 to 1962, 
while Gross World Exports increased by 129 per cent, exports from deve- 
loping countries rose by 50 per cent and instead of being nearly one-third 
of gross world exports as in 1950, they- are now only one-fifth. The 
stagnation of the E.A.F.E. region’s exports becomes even more evident when 
comparison is made with trends in the other developing regions. During 
1950-60, the exports of all developing areas increased at an annual rate of 
4 per cent while the comparable rate for the E.C.A.F.E. developing region 
was less than 2 per cent.4 

To overcome this difficulty of the declining share of foreign trade, 
the E.C.A.F.E. countries should join together to achieve the common 
aim of increasing their share in the growing world trade. This could be 
achieved somewhat easily, if the countries of the region aim at increasing 
intra-regional trade. For five countries, namely, Burma, Taiwan, South 
Korea, Laos and Thailand, intra-regional trade is very important. They 
send more than 60 per cent of their exports to countries within the region 
including Japan. Further, the four countries of the region—Burma, 
Cambodia, Hongkong and Laos—depend on the region for more than 
50 per cent of their imports. 

Having decided that regional grouping among the developing coun- 
tries of the E.C.A.F.E. region is the only feasible solution to arrest the 
declining trend in foreign trade of the region, our task is to decide the 
type of union that is practicable in the E.C.A.F.E. region. Cooperation 
among a group.of countries may take a number of forms, involving pre- 
ference of one kind or another and entailing degrees of economic inte- 
gration or association and the surrender of national sovereignty. The most 
popular forms are Economic Union, Customs Union, Free Trade Area, 
sectoral or partial integration, preferential application of quantitative 
restrictions, preferential application of tariffs and long-term contracts. 
As regard a type for Asia, we can say that, in Asia, a regional common 
market may be achieved in two ways. Firstly, by the liberalization of 
trade among the countries of the region through reciprocal and preferen- 
tial trade agreements and secondly, by the establishment of a customs union 
accompanied by integration of the ‘economies of member countries. It 
can be said further that trade liberalization, progressive removal of tariffs 
und quotas through the conclusion of Tradé Agreements would serve to 
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widen the scope for inter-regional trade and strengthen the existing regional 
trade links. A complete econoniic union, or customs union or a free trade 
atea embracing a substantial part of the region is not conceivable in the 
near future. This is because of the vastness of the region comprising 22 
countries, with a population of 1,500 million or over half of that of the 
world. Cultural and economic diversities, its past and immediate present, 
make these types of cooperation very difficult. It should be noted further 
that long-term purchase and sale agreements. could be made among the 
countries of the region. Many countries in the region have already deve- 
loped plans and programmes. - Production targets for agriculture and 
other industries. are determined. This should make possible to calculate 
the exportable surpluses and import requirements of agricultural raw mate- 
rials, minerals and capital goods and to some extent consumption goods 
also. Long-term purchases and sales contracts could be made on this 
basis. This would be easier especially because of the importance of parte 
sector and state trading in some of these regions. 

While so much has been said about ‘the desirability ane the feasibility 

of forming a regional grouping in the E.C.A.F.E. region we have to take 

‘note of the factors that hinder the development of any kind of economic 
cooperation in the region. To'take the political factor, the countries of the 
-region are those which won their independence about a decade or so ago. 
These countries ate intensely nationalistic and very conscious about their 
newly won sovereignty. It is.thus difficult to foresee a situation in the 
immediate future whereby they would give up a part of their sovereignty. 
This-is precisely what a full measure of regional economic cooperation 
implies, for it can:only be obtained through an integration of ie 
pang at a supra-national level. 

Again, greater economic cooperation must. have, as a necessary 
pre-condition, a greater degree of political harmony among the countries 
concerned. - This condition is yet to be fulfilled in this region. The rela- 
‘tionship: between India, Pakistan and ‘China is subject to tensions. 

. To this political accord should. be added the varying political struc- 
tures and the differences in the economic systems in the region. The poli- 
tical structures range from’ the constitutional. democracies of India and 
Ceylon, to military ms of Pakistan and strong military influence in 
Indonesia. ; - 

“ In-India and ena there'is the coexistance of private edor and the 
public sector. In Pakistan and Malaya private enterprise has a firmer foot- 
hold. These differences may hamper any br gaa movement towards regional 
specialization.: x 

When these non-economic factors are ei mio consideration the 
limitation of arguments savoury regional economic cooperation. in Asia 
becomes apparent. 

Let us take the case of oer ERT in agriculture. “The 
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_E.C.A.F.E. document states that the food deficit countries of the region have 
aimed at self-sufficiency in rice production. Iftheir plans meet with success 
there will be regional surplus of rice in 1966-67. This surplus would there- 
fore have to be sold in certain extra-regional markets. The E.C.A.F.E. 
document suggests that domestic resources earmarked for rice produc- 
tion could be diverted into an avenue of production in which the country 
concerned has comparative advantage. This would provide the basis for 
more mutual trade and lead to better utilization of resources. 

This policy, wè may say, has a limited application in a country like 
India, for self-sufficiency, apart from the other considerations, may now 
well be motivated by non-economic factors. India has unfriendly border 
relations with both. her mainland neighbours. In these circumstances 
it is unlikely that she would follow a policy which would leave her depen- 
dent on external sources for greater part of her food requirements. 

There are other factors too, of an economic,. social and political 
nature which will limit regional specialization in agriculture in Asia. For 
one thing, the price level of agricultural commodities fluctuates more fre- 
quently and violently than industrial products. It is, therefore, doubiful 
whether the cultivator will cultivate the product in which his country has a 
comparative advantage. The problem of changing the ingrained habits 
of the peasantry is of course a difficult one. It is a problem which the 
theory of comparative cost alone cannot solve. 

The E.C.A.F.E. document also suggests that a higher degree of regio- 
nal specialization can be brought about by anintegration of national develop- 
ment plans. This is because of the extent of state control over the alloca- 
tion of resources which is generally much wider than in the European coun- 
tries, where the role of the state is largely limited to monetary and fiscal 
influence over aggregate demand and supply. But the difficulty ‘here is 
that very few of these plans have been implemented. As the E.C.A.F.E. 
report itself states “Almost all the countriés of the region. have planning 
agencies, but in only a few can it be said that a planning process is in 
effective operation”. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the problems of 
regional economic cooperation in Asia are complex and manifold and that 
the path to this laudable goal is strewn with several obstacles. 

This is to be expected also. Common market arrangements are not 
made overnight. The post-war years in Western Europe have seen the 
formation of a number of different organizations to tackle their mutual - 
problems. The Benelux Union, the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the European Payment Union and finally the E.C.M. and the 
E.F.T.A. are all links in the chain of greater economic cooperation in 
Western Europe. In Latin America econbmic cooperation was made 
by the Economic Commission for Latin America as far back as in 1949. 
It is only in 1961 that sub-regional arrangements emerged. 
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It is the awareness of the greater complexities of the problems. of 
fuller economic union, the time involved in solving them and the commu- 
nity of interests that exist between the countries Malaya, Thailand and the 
Philippines that has led them to form the Association of South-East Asia 
' (A.S.A). This is in fact, the first instance of sub-regional arrangement of 
this type in Asia. Its declared aims embrace cultural and social as well 
as economic cooperation. The intended areas of economic cooperation 
cover trade liberalization and promotion, joint industrial ventures, the 
sharing of technicdl knowledge, training facilities, tourist promotion and 
transport and communication facilities. Thus, it isclear that the longterm 
objective of A.S.A. includes the creation of a common market though the 
initial approach is piecemeal. The very extensiveness of its aim, however, 
tends to obscure the real practical objective. which the organization 
seeks to attain. Moreover, one cannot deny the fact that in the background 
of A.S.A.’s establishment, lie political purposes. | 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and Far East, 
the Specialized Agencies, the Colombo Pian and other International 
Organizations have been attempting to promote economic cooperation 
and also exploring the possibilities of integration. It may be recalled 
that the idea of establishing an Organization for Asian Economic Coopera- 
tion (O.A.E.C.) was discussed by the Asian countries prior to the 18th 
General Conference of the E.C.A.F.E. held in Tokyo in March 1962. 
This idea, which envisaged the establishment of a loose organization em- 
bracing all Asian countries affiliated with the E.C.A.F.E., was shelved at 
the Tokyo Congress on the ground that the project was premature. But 
the concept of the O.A.E.C. is not completely forgotten. The possibility 
that such an organization may be formed at some future date should not 
be ruled out. 

As stated elsewhere, satisfactory regional cooperation needs four 
éssential things: (1) inter-relationship with political integration, (ii) reali- 
zation of the “Economies of Scale”, (iii) Agreed planned specialization 
and (iv) free flow of capital and labour. 

-Even among industrialized countries of the West, it is not easy to find 
the aforesaid four conditions. In the.case of developing countries, the four 
preconditions might be harder to achieve. But the problem of economies of 
scale deserves judicious consideration by the South-East Asian countries. 
If these small nations aim only at their own domestic market in planning 
industrial production, they are sure to face serious difficulties. If 
several countries of the region make the same éfforts, the result would be 
unnecessary competition and disadvantages for all. If these countries 
work in harmonious cooperation and plan economic development on an 
appropriate scale, they will be able to profit both in marketing and increa- 
sing their productive efficiency. s 

So, notwithstanding the great difficulties, South-East Asian countries 
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must make persistent efforts in the light of the world-wide trend towards 
regionalization. The formula put forward by the E.C.A.F.E.’s first con- 
ference of Asian Economic Planners held in New Delhi in September- 
October 1961 should be given the due consideration. This formula calls for 
a gradual progress from economic cooperation to economic coordination 
and finally to end up in economic integration. At present, we may say 
that South-East Asian countries are hesitantly placing their feet on the 
first step of the ladder. They should proceed boldly to the second step 
which calls for action “to adjust the contradictions and implications 
in their respective economic development programmes, avoid the waste of 
materials and seek economic development from a broader regional stand- 
point.’ 

To conclude, as indicated earlier, the foreign exchange difficulties of 
the region are fundamental with many facets. The devices of regional 
trade collaborations can only help in reducing them. There will be 
a greater need and possibility for more exports to the U.S., Western Europe, 
other developed countries and under-developed countries outside the region. 
The regional arrangement could be only a short-run phenomenon. By 
making more economic production possible, it should help in increasing 
the share of the countries of the. region in the world trade’ as a whole. 
It is only this consideration that the regional plan could work successfully 
to the achievement of the common goal of regiona! prosperity. Real pro- 
gress towards this objective can only be made through intensive political 
effort at high government levels, illustrated by Jean Monnetin Western 
Europe and Raul Prebisch in Latin America. The consultative Committee 
of the Colombo Plan seems to offer the most reliable promise for such 
an effort in South-East Asia. 


5. Economic Development and Planning in Asia and the Fer East, Conference of 
Asian Economic Planners, First Session, Japan, Ecars BULLETIN, No. 26, 
Preface. 


The New Left in the U.S.A. 


John Proctor 


AMÉRICA is being set on fire by its younger generation. All over 
the nation, young people are on the move, in the forefront of the pro- 
gressive struggles of our time. Their militancy and courage have cap- 
tured the imagination of the country, and their activities are the cata- 
lyst which will help liberate the immense forces for social change that lie 
bubbling so very close to the surface. | 

Hundreds of young militants have seen the insides of jails, in the 
North as well as in the South. Countless others have subjected them- 
selves to threats, insults, fire hoses and police clubs. Thousands of miles 
of picketing, tons of leaflets from hundreds of mimeograph machines, 
all-night meetings in ramshackle headquarters, voices hoarse with the 
chants of struggle and the songs of protest—these are the facts of life 
for a growing number of young Americans. E 

These Americans are, in every sense of the word, the heroes of to- 
day; it is impossible to begin an article about them without a tribute and a 
salute. Generally speaking, they are called the “New Left”. 


Who Comprise the New Left 


The New Left is primirily a student affair. The names of the 
organizations reflect that: the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, the Students for a Democratic Society, the Northern Student 
Movement, the fledgling Southern Students Organizing Committee, 
Others are either campus-based or enjoy wide support from students. 

The W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, though certainly a new group of young 
militants on the Left, are not a part of the upper case ‘‘New Left’. Their 
approach to problems and their methods of organizing are very diffe- 
rent from those of the grcups just mentioned. 

The New Left also includes some who are not organized, but who 
respond to calls to action from the student groups, and who read and discuss 
Left and New Left literature. There are also a number of adults connec- 
ted in various ways to the insurgent movement: many function as advi- 
sors to one or more of the student groups, others are outspoken figures 
within the labor movement, in religious. groups, political groups and, of 
course, on university faculties. Still others have become theoreticians 
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of the New Left, or journalists who specialize in reporting and analyzing 
activities of the young radicals. 

= Membership in the New Left organizations is fluid; the young mili- 
tants move quite freely from one issue and group to another, and write 
in each other’s: journals. Up to the end of 1964, their activities were 
divided neatly into three fields: civil rights in the South; civil rights in 
the North, including the fight for.a real war on poyerty, and an attempt 
to organize in\the ghettos; and opposition to the United States’ war in 
Vietnam. . Tag 

But mòre and more, they fi find. their movements merging into one 
and this accounts for the ease with which they change location and issue. 
The struggles in the South have been greatly expanded, so that the Free- 
dom Democratic Party platform includes economic programs for all, 
Mississippians, and SNCC has organized the Mississippi Freedom Labor 
Union. The Free Speech Movement crisis at Berkeley was precipitated 
when the university restricted students from organizing volunteers to 
work on civil rights issues. The Assembly of Unrepresented people, 
held in Washington last August, sought to bring civil rights and commu- 
nity organizing forces together on Vietnam. _ 2 . 

= While noted first of all for their militant actions, the young actives 
also carry on a prolific ideological contest in their theoretical organs. 
NSM puts out Freedom North, and SDS has a whole raft of position papers, 
written for this or that convention, which serve as an informal but conti- 
nuing magazine. SNCC has no real journal of its own, but the other 
sections of the New Left regard SNCC as a sort of spiritual founder, so 
that articles about SNCC or by SNCC writers are regularly featured 
in their organs. 

The National Guardian and the Monthly Review identify strongly 
with the New Left, and carry news and editorials which reflect such a point 
of view. Liberation has as element of that, but also a group of writers 
who unabashedly red-bait the New Left. Studies on the Left, a New Left 
grouping in its own right, is also the best indicator of the most up-to-date 
thinking, and is must reading for anyone who seriously wants to take 
the pulse of the movement. There is such vigorous debate in its pages 
that there are frequently « opposing articles on the same subject, and even 
dissenting editorials. `. 

The students of the New Left bear the name proudly—both halves 
of it. They are Left because they oppose he American system as a sy- 
tem, and increasingly raise demands for wide-ranging structural change. 
They are militant, u uncompromising, and generally recognize that a whole 
néw system, perhaps some form of socialism, is the only real answer to the 
crisis of America. They consider themselves New because they view the 
present upsurge in progressive activity as a fresh beginning, not related 
to the struggles that have taken place since the foundation of our country. 
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All are contemptuous of what they call ‘‘the factional fights that split the 
Left in the thirties”, and consider them petty ideological differences, irre- 
levant to today’s struggles. Most reject also the relevance of Marxism 
for today, and while they will not tolerate red-baiting, do not consider 
Communists important or militant or up to date. 


~ 


Crucial Questions in New Left “Ideology” 


The New Left ‘ideology?’ is not susceptible to easy analysis, because 
it changes so rapidly, and is never accepted by the whole movement at any 
one time. The matter is further complicated by the fact that many claim 
they have no ideology at all, that they are starting with a completely fresh 
slate. This of course. has itself become a part of the New Left ideology. . 

‘Finally, there are individual Marxists and Communists who belong 
to New Left organizations without subscribing to even the general trends 
in New Left thinking. While active in carrying out the programs of the 
groups to which they belong, and assisting in planning new programs and 
tactics, these individuals also play the role of criticizing weaknesses in 
New Left thinking, and at every juncture defending the correctness of 
Marxist-Leninist ideas. 

It is possible to trace the main lines of New Left thinking by looking 
at two main issues that concern it: coalition and compromise versus 
independent political power; and structured, programmatic leadership 
versus “participatory democracy’’. Most other positions flow from the 
attitudes taken on these two questions. 

The dominant section of the New Left is against any kind of com- 
promising or coalition with mainstream political forces, including, above 
all, the ‘Johnson liberals”, Staughton Lynd, one of the leading adult 
figures in the New Left, calls any attempt to do soa “‘coalition with the 
marines’, meaning that Johnson wants to make domestic concessions 
to the American people in exchange for support of the Vietnam war. Any 
advances that are made by the people's movements are cynically termed 
bribes to stem the militancy of the people. 

The no-coalition position is a very deep-seated one and for those 
who hold to it, it is an intensely emotional affair. lt stems from the events 
at Atlantic City, where the Freedom Democratic Party made its bid to 
gain national recognition from the Johnson party. To the youngsters who 
built the FDP with their own sweat and blood, and to the Mississippians 
who were leaving their police state for the first time, the compromise 
offered by Johnson was no compromise at all. lt seemed to them an 
acceptance of the fact that the white man could still dictate to the Negro 
who his leaders were to be, and which parts of the convention (like the 
bus) he could sit in. The FDP victory had come earlier, they felt, when 
Mrs. Hamer spoke to millions of TV viewers, and when everyone at Atlan- 
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tic City realized that a free vote of the delegates would seat the Freedom 
Democrats by a large margin. The spectacle of Rustin, King, and other 
leaders coming before the freedom delegation to argue for the compro- 
mise in the name of a liberal consensus against Goldwater is something that 
the New Left has yet to recover from. 

Now the New Left points bitterly to the election results, and de- 
mands to know how a compromise with Johnson would have defeated 
Goldwater any better. Some are now demanding to know why Johnson 
was such a better choice than Goldwater in the first place, judging from 
the Vietnam situation, and from the appointment of the racist Coleman as 
judge in the crucial Fifth Circuit. 

What is important here is not the estimate of what happened at 
Atlantic City, but the fact that from a correct position of opposition to the 
demagogy of the Johnson administration, and a recognition of the danger 
that promises of domestic progress could be traded for Vietnamese lives, 
the New Left has moved to a one-sided position of nocompromise and no 
coalition with anybody. They have based their politics on a moral postu- 
late, Instead of deriving their tactics from the political realities, In a 
later section, | will attempt to explain some of the reasons for such an 
aberrant position. 

Having rejected in principle any coalition with anybody in any way 
connected with the ‘‘establishment’’, including labor unions, older civil 
rights groups or Left groups, the main sections of the New Left went off 
into the “‘political wilderness’ to build what are variously called ‘‘seats 
of radical power”, “black political power” or, most frequently, ‘‘counter- 
communities’. 


The Concept of Counter-Community 


All of these concepts represent a negation of struggle, for they do 
not call for organization of the people to fight against the system in order 
to change it, but instead attempt to set up parallel societies, something 
like the Utopians of the eighteen hundreds, They represent a withdrawal 
from society as it exists, an attempt to dodge the real issues and to set 
up centers of personal cooperation, small oases of ‘‘good’’ in the midst 
of our evil society, oases that cannot be bought off with material gains. 

Many people who support the idea of the counter-community see 
Freedom Schools not only as training centers for cadre of the movement 
and local supplements to the school system, but as the basis for a complete 
nationwide system of education which will not be tied to the government 
or to big business foundations. Some look forward to the day when hos- 
pitals and nurseries will grow out of the present day-care centers sponsored 
by the student groups. 

Counter-communities usually will not run candidates who speak for 
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the people because, elected, they would have to sit in ‘‘establishment”’ 
legislatures, and would be “bought off’’ by the pressures of everyday poli- 
tics and compromise. An occasional struggle against the power structure 
is all right if it results in defeat, for that will ‘‘radicalize’’ the people, and 
show them the need for ‘‘radical change’, but a victory would only 
create illusions almong them that they can trust politicians and rely on 
them for favors. 

The Freedom Democratic Party is considered to be the grandfather. 
of all counter-communities, but in fact it isn’t. To be sure, the idea of a 
parallel structure originated with the FDP, but the embarrassing thing 
is that this party has attempted to join precisely that coalition headed by 
LB) and his marines. Very much in character, the people who cling most 
fervently to the no-coalition position were proclimimg at the time of the 
FDP’s defeat at Atlantic City that even if it had won its challenge, it should 
have rejected the offer to join the national party. 

Naturally, the New Left.was not united on such a purist position, 
and the vast majority supported the FDP to win, thus Implicitly reject- 
ing at least some of the counter-community line. 

The long-range plans of the counter-community advocates are not 
clearly spelled out. In general they seem to see an eventual coming toge- 
ther of these individual seats of power into a national grouping that will 
be powerful enough, and pure enough, to resist the temptation to be 
“bought off”. It is not clear what it is thought the people will do with 
this power that they refuse to Sell, once they get it. 

To see just how far some advocates of the counter-community are 
prepared to go, here are some excerpts from Staughton Lynd’s article 
‘Coalition Politics or Nonviolent Revolution?’’, reprints of which 
are available from Liberation magazine, and well worth further study : 

Suppose there were convened in Washington this summer a 
new continental congress . . . saying in effect: This is a desperate 
situation, our government no longer represents us; let us come to- 
gether at Washington to consult on what needs to be done ... 

_ The continental congress goes one step further. The act of 
convening it would stem from a conviction that even the victory of. 

Mrs. Hamer and her colleagues would have little sugnificance if the 

Congress which they have joined no longer had effective power. 

The continental congress would be the coming together of project 

and community union representatives who, were they one day to be 

elected to Congréss, might refuse to go on the ground that Congress 

has given up its power. . 

The’ discussions which have failed to take place inthe Senate 
about Vietnam, would take place here... those refusing to pay 
taxes might pay them to the continental congress. Those refusing 
to serve inthe army might volunteer their labor to community pro- 
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jects under congress sponsorship... Men of spiritual auhority from 

all over the world might be convened as a parallel Supreme Court, 

to assess guilt and responsibility for the terror of Vietnam. (Italics 

added) 

The idea for the Assembly of Unrepresented People obviously springs 
from such articles, and is obviously more than just a dramatic gesture for 
some members of the New Left. 


Cad 


Rejection of Leadership Role 


at 
ran tr 


The second major point in the New Left ideology is a distrust of 
all leaders of any kind, and a rejection of any organization that is struc- 
tured in any way. 

At Atlantic City, many felt that the freedom delegation was being 
manipulated by the ‘‘established’’ leaders, and that the delegates were 
not able to make decisions for themselves. Some SNCC organizers felt 
that even they themselves, certainly the most sensitive on this point, were 
guilty of imposing their own political savvy, and particularly that of the 
northern white students, on people who had been deliberately left unedu- 
cated by the system. 

But once again, from a correct position of understanding the ilias 
that is needed in dealing with people of less political sophistication, and 
being wary of the cynical, manipulative politics usually practiced in this 
country, the New Left moved to a one-sided position. Now there are 
no agendas, no time limits on debate, no decisions without virtually unani- 
mous consent, and above all, no direction of local participants in the 
movement by the student organizers. Leadership from the center is 
rare and unwelcome. l 

The dangers in such an unorganized situation are best dramatized by 
the furor last summer over whether the FDP had called for Negro resis- 
tance to the draft. Such a call was issued locally, by two individuals who 
were not even members of that party, but it was easy for enemies to 
use the incident toattack the whole organization. TheFDP promptly and 
correctly asserted that policy can only be made at the center, and that 
FDP policy was not to oppose the draft as a party, though no doubt some 
purist members of the New Left were shocked at such a ‘‘sell-out’’ in 
the name of political necessity. 

What a large section of the New Left is after, it seems, is a kind of 
personal, existentialist, socialism. In this society, no one gives or takes 
orders, but people relate to oné another, person to person, and together 
everyone comes to an agreement on how the economy is to be run for 
public good and not for private gain. Victor Rabinowitz, writing in a 
recent issue of Studies on the Left (Spring, 1965), summarizes neatly how 
this kind of anarchism dovetails with the ideas of the counter-community: 
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In a sense the division in SNCC is between those whose belief 
that SNCC is an army fighting to help bring a free society to the 
Mississippi Negro, and those who believe that SNCC is this free 
society ... The latter group are understandingly impatient toshare 
inthe utopiaimmediately and so SNCC becomes for them a little 
world in which they can live the good life without contamination by 
the hostile forces in the majority society. 


Romantic Heroism and Nationalism 


A third important factor in New Left thinking is a special kind of 
romantic and emotional black nationalism, shared to one degree or another 
by most of the Negroes in the movement, and a large numer of the whites, 

This nationalism arises from the fact that a good deal of the movement 
has centered specifically around civil rights issues, and from the fact that 
whatever the issue, the enemy is still the same white power structure 
that runs the country. Monopoly capitalism may be hard to pinpoint for 
some, but the color of its American version is crystal clear. 

Nationalism comes easily to the tried and bitter SNCC worker, 
because no Negro has ever beaten or jailed him. Even the SNCCs who 
accept whites as comrades-in-arms cannot forgive them completely for 
being white, and always having the option, even if they don’t take it, 
of returning to the comfortable white society. 

in the North, racism is a subtler force, and it in turn breeds a more 
‘subtle and well-reasoned kind of nationalism. Among sections of NSM 
and among individuals who have been in contact with ultra-Left elements, 
there is a dangerous trend towards black nationalism of a separatist, reac- 
tionary nature. Here, counter-communities are sometimes thought 
of as seats of ‘‘black radical power’’, and it is clear that integraion is not 
the final goal of some. 

For the white, there is a romantic heroism to be found in rejecting 
his own white society, and joining with Negroes in the struggle. It is a 
dramatic and visible break with the society that he instinctively realizes 
is rotten with racism. Most feel guilty about being white, and know despe- 
rately that they can never really understand what it means to be a Negro 
in America. Their attempts to become more Negro than the Negro in 
manners of speech and taste meet with only contemptuous laughter from 
their Negro co-workers. 

The romantic kind of nationalism fits in neatly with the theory that 
only Negroes in their counter-communities are ‘‘pure’’ enough to resist 
the political temptations. Norm Fruchter writes in Studies on the Left, 
(Winter, 1965) : l 

But SNCC seems to have abandoned the goal of eventual 
integration into existing Mississippi society as both unrealistic and 
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undesirable. Instead, SNCC seems to be working to develop 

alternative organizations and institutions which are responsive to | 

what local Negroes need and want, existing outside the majority 

society, [and] based on assumptions about identity, personality, 

work meaning and aspiration not accepted in the majority society. 
To this Rabinowitz replies in the article cited above : 

If he means that the Negro is basically an existentialist, | 
suggest Fruchter is a romantic, quite out of touch with reality. If, 
however, he means that Negroes do not aspire to a life as clean 
and well-fed and dignified as that of their white neighbors, he is 
being both condescending and insulting. 

Distrust between the young Negroes and their friends is frequently 
serious enough to impede the struggle in specific instances, and the perso- 
nal problems that it creates must be experienced firsthand to be fully 
appreciated. Happily, this type of nationalism can generally be defeated 
in struggle against the common foe. 

Marxists and Communists disagree with the New Left thinking on 
a great variety of questions. Basically, they all flow from differing views 
on the question of class. 

We believe that the working class, and by this we mean people who 
are wage-earners and whoare economically exploited, whatever the color 
of their skins or collars, is a growing class, and is the most revolutionary 
class in the United States. All statistics will prove the first contention, 
and we are confident that history has already proved and will continue 
to prove the correctness of the second. While we recognize that there 
are special problems facing special sections of the working class, we do 
not make of this a new theory of class. 

The vast majority of the Negro people, for instance, are of the wor- 
king class. The fact that there are Negroes not of the working class 
who share common problems with Negro workers means that on those 
issues there can be a multi-class struggle—not that Negroes are suddenly 
a class by themselves. The poor are almost all a section of the working 
class, as are the unemployed who are seeking jobs. But this does not mean 
that those workers who are not desperately poor have suddenly changed 
class, and have ceased to be exploited. The working class will cease to 
exist only when capitalism does. 

| think most people would be surprised to see how many tactical 
differences flow so directly from what seems to be merely a difference of 
definition or classification. 

Take the question of cooperation with the older civil rights groups, 
for instance. The young militants are reluctant to cooperate with those 
they consider conservative, that have ‘'made deals’’ with the power 
structure. Actually, what is taking place here is that the advanced groups, 
whether they are conscious of it or not, are already advancing the econo- 
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mic and political demands of Negro workers, while other groups, whether 
they are conscious of it or not, are already advancing the interests of the 
Negro people. Being of different classes, their long-range interests are 
necessarily different, and it is not surprising that there is friction bet- 
ween them. However, all Negroes, whatever their class, have the common 
cause of ending jim crow and obtaining the right to vote; on these issues 
there should be the greatest of unity. There may be a time when a sharp 
break becomes unavoidable, but that time will be determined by the 
absence of further common grounds for struggle, not by the emotions of 

the young radicals. If a break comes before that time it can only weaken 
the primary struggle of this period and prolong the life of jim crow. 
Rather than writing off the less advanced sections of the civil rights move- 
ment, the New Left could play an important role in winning large sections 
of the Negro intelligentsia and middle class to the side of the working 
class, to the struggle for socialism. 

Or take the question of withdrawing from thé political life of the 
country. By separating the ‘‘poor’’ from the working class on subjective 
grounds (they are ‘‘more radical’’, “‘cannot be bought’), the New Left 
deprives this large section of the working class of the leadership and assis- 
tance of an enormously powerful section that is already organized. Tosee 
correctly that the trade union movement has special problems and weak- 
nesses of its own, and has of late been reluctant to put its full strength 
behind the civil rights struggle and the war on poverty is not to negate it, 
as the most powerful force available to the working class, and certainly 
not to [ump it with the forces of reaction as an enemy. The New Left 
should help lead the fight to overthrow the true sell-outs, the class 
collaborationist Meany-Dubinsky-Lovestine ilk, but should not see them 
as the whole working class, or even the whole trade union movement. 

The New Left is rightfully indignant that this society alienates the 
masses of people, and allows institutions and bureaucracies to manipu- 
late their lives. But instead of seeing in this manifestations of one class 
ruling over another, the New Left abstractly draws the conclusion that 
all leadership is manipulative, and that any organization, even of the 
working class or people’s movements, is in itself a negative thing. 

The New Left also dismisses gains that are made by the people as 
attempts by the administration to woo people into a coalition with the 
marines. What they do not see is that the drive of the ruling class is to 
carry on the war and to heighten exploitation at home. The fact that 
advances can be won at home does not show the weakness of the people 
or their willingness to compromise, but on the contrary it shows their 
stength. The New Left should realize that in a very short timé, the fight 
for gains at home will take on the character of fights against American 
involvement in Vietnam, because both fights are the same fight inthe end: 
the struggle of the working class and its allies to lessen exploitation, 
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whatever form it takes, and wherever it takes place. 

To give just one more example : If the New Left had a clear grasp 
of the concept of class, it would find it a ict easier to combat and even 
eventually eliminate nationalism within its own ranks. What they are 
missing is that the whole question of raceis an artificial obstacle deliberate- 
ly put in the way of working class unity by the ruling class. By wasting 
energy on mutual mistrust, the black and white sections of the New Left 
weaken their effective strength that can be used against the real enemy. 

To explain why the New Left has this tendency to negate questions 
of class is not difficult—it is a class question itself. - The approach of deli- 
berately viewing everthing from a class point of view is‘the working- 
class approach; other classes fear this approach because it gives the most 
answers to questions raised by society, and those answers are not encoura 
ging. to other classes under capitalism. 

The New Left is not a working class movement. It is primarily a 
movement of middle class students and intellectuals, and thay dare not 
‘take that class approach unless they decide to join on the side of the wor- 
king class. To-do away with the working class is the wishful thinking 
‘not only of the.bourgeoisie, but also of the petty bourgeoisie who are 
caught in the middle and not sure where they belong. 

: Being of the middle class, the students also have unconscious preju- 
dices against the working class that cannot be overcome until they are 
recognized as serious weaknesses, then consistently fought against. Stu- 
dénts who spend so much time in'study and intellectual jousting-are reluc- 
tant to: believe that poorly educated workers are really capable of seeing 
the need for organization, for continuing struggle, and for raising demands 
at. an. increasingly high level. The hypersensitivity of the New Left on the 
question: of manipulating the poor is actually a reflection of this condes- 
cension, for it means that they do not trust the poor or the: ie class 
to be able tö know just what is in their interest. Brae 4 

We confidently predict that as the struggle heightens, more ana 
more working class content will be injected into the people’s movements, 
‘and that this in turn will change the whole ideology and approach. of the 
movement. The ‘‘even newer Left”. will show the way to the present 
New Left, and many: members of the latter will dramatically throw off 
their subjective, one-sided ideas and join whole-heartedly with the wor- 
king:dlass.- Others will not be able to accomplish this, and will fall behind 
in the new phases of the struggle. 


An Islamic Pact ? 


S. L. Manchanda 


‘Tue caL to convene an Islamic summit conference during the fall 
of this year (originally scheduled after the Hajj) which would provide 
“an opportunity for the discussion of matters of interest to the Islamic 
States” and which would serve “as a springboard for the unity and 
preservation of the integrity of the Islamic States” + based on Islamic 
teachings and the Shariat was issued by the King of Saudi Arabia and the 
Shah of Iran in December 1965. 

The first international Muslim conference (al-Mo‘tamar al-Islami) 
was held at Karachi in February 1949. Delegates from 18 Muslim 
countries participated. The International Islamic Economic Conference 
sponsored by the Government of Pakistan held its first session at Karachi 
in December 1949 and the second and the last in October 1950 at 
Teheran. Next, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Farouq’s Egypt organized a 
joint Muslim conference with its permanent seat at Cairo. This conference’ 
was scheduled to hold its annual session at Mecca at the time of Hajj. But 
itcould not survive owing to the political rivalries among its origninators. 
Between 1951 and 1961 further Muslim conferences were held. The 
World Muslim Conference of Karachi held its third international session 
in Baghdad in June 1962 after a lapse of twelve years. After 1961 five 
international Muslim conferences—at Karachi, Jerusalem, Geneva, 
Mecca, Cairo and Djakarta—-have been organized under different names. 
Except the Rabitah al Islamiyyah of Mecca all other conferences have 
been more or less politically motivated. Nevertheless, these conferences 
did not achieve much. They did not, in fact, enjoy the active support of 
all the Muslim governments nor did they exercise influence on the latter’s 
political or diplomatic policies. 

But the current proposal for an ‘Islamic Pact’ falls in an entirely 
different category. First, it is sponsored by King Faisal, the head of 
the Saudi Arabian State; and secondly, it is connected with the Anglo- 
American interests with whom the King has recently concluded an arms 
. deal of 2100 million. Then, its ancestary goes back to the old-time 
“Middle East Defence Pact”, the Iraqi-Turkish Agreement, the Baghdad 
Pact, the Hishenhower Doctrine and the present day CENTO. This 
move has, however, divided the West Asian governments into two rival 
camps with some perched on the fence. 


i. Joint Communique of 15 December 1965, Ministry of Information, Saudi 
Arabia, 89 (21 December 1965) 
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Whiat is it that urges the Saudi King to undertake this crusade for 
the Pact ? The factis that Faisal is deeply disturbed by. developments 
in his backyard. Saudi Arabia, from the’ very beginning, had opposed 
the Yemeni revolution which toppled the ancient and obsolete rule of 
the Imam; only ten days’ after the new ruler ascended the throne in 
September 1962. The deposed Imam fled to Saudi Arabia where King 
Saud, collaborating with Britain, offered him money, men and munitions 
to oust Colonel Sallal who had become the head of the revolutionary 
government. They took the Imam’s side because of the fear that the 
establishment of.a Repupblic so close to Saudi Arabia’s southern border 
might render the ‘whole of the oil-rich Arabian Peninsula vulnerable to 
modern social and political ideas. The reforms and the progressive 
programmes of the Republic in the Yemen might encourage their sympa- 
thisers in Saudi Arabia to revolt against their medieval and antiquated 
regime. The downfall of the Yemeni monarchy also posed a threat to 
the remaining monarchies in the entire region. President Nasser imme- 
diately pledged moral and matérial support to the Republic while King 
Saud and King Hussein rushed to the rescue of the Royalists. Saudi 
Arabia had also-allowed the Royalists to stay in its territory at Jizan and 
Najran to store arms and take refuge there if chased out by the Republi- 
cans. The Saudi King was backed by Britain because. the Yemen is 
strategically located in the Arabian Peninsula and the emergence there 
of a revolutionary dentocratic force endangered her oil and colonial 
interests in Southern Arabia. Although the U.S.A. recognized the 
Republic of Yemen, -her sympathies: lay with the Saudi monarchy in 
whose domain the Arabia-American oil company (ARAMCO) presided 
over'a vast oil empire. The Anglo-Americans have been traditionally 
opposed to ‘thé progressive Arab forces and always supported those, now 
best represented by Saudi Arabia, Jordan and: Iran, who subscribed to 
medieval despotism at home and were pro-Western abroad. “The present 
move of King Faisal can be well understood in the light of this situation. 

It was only last August that the Jeddah Agreement was signed bet- 
ween President Nasser and King-Faisal to end the three-year old civil war 
in the Yemen.) The event was acclaimed as an historic moment in the 
annals of the Arabs. It was also thought that this might open a new era 
in the relations between the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia. But 
soon the spirit of Jeddah Agreement faded away with the failure of the 
Haradh Conference 'hèld -during November-December last year. The 
Royalists and the Republicans could not agree to the formation of a 
transitional government for the purpose of holding a referendum to decide 
the future political set-up in the Yemen as stipulated in the Agreement. 
Different-interpretations of thé Agreement have been advanced by Saudi 
Arabia and the Unitéd Arab Republic. While the former demanded the 
withdrawal of the U, A. R. forces from the Yemen, the latter contended 
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that, according to the Agreement, withdrawal is to be based on the 
settlement of the Yemen problem and the creation of a government which 
would undertake a referendum. As a result of these PEETERS the 
Haradh Conference was adjourned sine die. 

During the uncertain atmosphere of Haradh Conference, King Faisal 
chose to visit Iran—outwardly an ordinary visit “from a brother to 
another brother”. But everyone knew that the Shah of Iran, also afraid 
of the tide of progressive Arab nationalism spearheaded by President 
Nasser, was eager to become Faisal’s political ally. The Iranian support 
to the Royalists in the Yemen during the past two years should be 
assigned to this very fact. The Shah is also worried about the mounting 
democratic opposition at home, particularly the pro-Mosaddiq National 
Front. He has been trying, in order to make his throne secure, to 
strengthen his ties with the Western Powers. At present Iran is a member 
of the CENTO. Iran was, it may be recalled, one of the chief initiators 
of the Baghdad Pact. During Suez crisis Iran stood by the West and 
maintained supply of oil to Israel. The Shah also accorded recognition 
to Israel on the 23rd July 1960 disregarding the wishes of the Arabs. 
_ This was strongly resented by all the Arab States. Soon after, the United 
Arab Republic recalled its diplomatic representative from Teheran. The 
Shah, who considers the Persian Gulf area as the political frontier of 
Tran, has since then remained opposed to the U.A.R. President, the chief 
spokesman of Arab nationalism. King Faisal’s approach to the Shah, 
therefore, does not seem unnatural. The Shahcan prove to be a most 
dependable ally in any move to thwart the Arab aspirations in the 
Peninsula. 

Both the monarchs have given acall for Islamic unity. But the. 
slogan to unite on the basis of religion isa cover for their own political 
designs. The idea to make use of Islam for political gains is not a new 
one. Abdul Hamid Il tried to exploit it during the Ottoman days to 
enhance his prestige and power by reviving the tottering Caliphate. 
Ultimately, the Caliphate was submerged in the flood of rising nationalism. 
Again, in out days, Pakistan tried to resurrect the ghost of Pan-Islamism. 
At one time it claimed. the right to be. the leader of the Islamic world on 
the ground that she is the largest Muslim state. But Pakistan, at last 
came to realise that the days of Pan-Islamism were over. Now it is King 
Faisal’s turn to take the lead. He is advancing his claim to the leadership 
of the Muslim world on the ground that he rules a state which is the birth 
place of the Muslim religion, the Arab race and its tongue, and that he is 
the guardian of its holy places. He, therefore, considers himself to be 
qualified to assume the leadership of the Islamic countries so as to check 
the growth and spread of the newly emerging social order based on 
popular sovereignty which threatens to Sweep across his conservative 
kingdom. i 
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King Faisal has now embarked on a diplomatic offensive solidly 
backed by his Anglo-American friends. America and Britain are undoub- 
tedly interested in the area apparently to forestall ‘Communism’, but actually 
to secure their oil interests in this richest oil producing region of the world. 
That is why a ‘stable’ Gulf is a need of the hour for them especially in 
view of the fast approaching wave of revolutionary Arab nationalism in 
the Peninsula. 

The timing of Faisal’s offensive is very important. For most tof his 
opponents are, at the moment, bedevilled by one problem or another. 
The United Arab Republic is believed to be faced with many national and 
international difficulties. Rapid economic development and social change 
have generated the inevitable internal tensions. Conspiracies of the fanatical 
Muslim Brotherhood to assassinate President Nasser have become a source 
of threat to his life. He is also attacked by President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia for alleged interference in the internal affairs of other Arab 
States. Diplomatic relations with Britain’ have recently been severed on 
the Rhodesian issue. As for the other Arab progressive countries, Iraq is 
confronted with domestic problems, principally the Kurdish armed re- 
bellion, Syria is far from being out of the woods, politically. The other 
Arab States are too preoccupied with their own problems. The timing of 
King Faisal’s mission thus, has coincided with circumstances in the Arab 
world which are obviously favourable to him. . 

King Faisal has revealed that the aims and interests of the Arab and 
the Iranian nations are similar. The Shah of-Iran and King Faisal firmly 
believe that all their ‘objectives, views and reformatory methods”? are jn 
complete accord. To “achieve progress”, the Shah asserts, they “must 
adhere to the Islamic principles”.® In Jordan, King Faisal went a step 
further and has made a common cause with King Hussein to fight tenden- 
cies towards atheism” * and to attain this the former says that he would go 
ahead “regardless of people’s approval or disappaoval’’.® Explaining 
atheism, the Saudi King declared that “(Communism is based on atheism 
and non-belief in God and humanity” and that the Muslims must co- 
operate to stop it. In Sudan, Faisal gave the call to unify efforts to 
defend the causes of “Arabism and Islam’’.* This has been generally 

welcomed by the Sudanese press and the Muslim Brotherhood in particular. 
2. King Faisal’s address to the Iranian Parliament on 13 December 1965, Ministry 
of Information, Saudi Arabia, 89 (21 December 1965) 
3. The Shah’s speech welcoming the King, Minisity: of gnlommanon, Saudi Arabia, 
88 (14 December 1965) 
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Pakistan, too, has naturally found this idea as being in conformity with 
her main ideals which is “to strengthen Islamic unity’’.® However, in the 
joint statement of King Faisal and President Ayub Khan, Pakistan remained 
somewhat uncommitted and seemed to prefer a “consensus” to a fegular 
pact. King Faisal has ended the first round of his tours which carried 
him to four Muslim states viz. Iran, Jordan, Sudan and Pakistan, 

King Hussein of Jordan in an interview has supported King Faisal’s 
proposal as “fan aspiration which all Muslims hope will be realized’’.1© 
Again, in his broadcast on the occasion of Id al-Adha, he has emphasiz- 
ed the necessity of meetings and discussions among the Muslim countries 
and adds that itis the duty of “each responsible individual or faithful 
ruler” in the Arab and Muslim countries to make sucha call. The 
Saudi monarch expressed his “firm determination” to proceed with 
“our mission sparing no effort and heeding no blame’’.}2 Apparently 
the three monarchs of Saudi Arabia, Iran and Jordan have joined to- 
gether to take upon themselves the responsibility to uphold the Islamic 
traditions and to eradicate ‘atheism’ i.e. Communist influence in West 
Asia. Strangely, the renewed call for Islamic Pact has evoked only 
feeble responses. Turkey declared that it would be most happy to discuss 
and support a proposal for an Islamic unity.“if the government was asked 
to cooperate in this respect’. In Tunisia, the official organ of ruling 
Socialist Dastour Party, Al-Amal, said that Tunisia approved in principle 
the idea of a Muslim grouping but a conference of Muslim heads of states 
was premature, Incidentally it, may be. pointed out that Tunisia is 
generally considered the most secularized of the Arab states, Pakistan 
and the Sudan are cautious but are inclined to fall in as already indica- 
ted. Libya ad Morocco may react favourably. This will depend more 
upon King Hussein’s visit to North Africa in September this year. 

The oil-rich state of Kuwait may stick to neutrality in this case. 
Algeria, whose tendencies are towards socialistic ideas, is bound to. oppose 
such an alliance. Sections of the Lebanese press have favoured the idea, 
but the Lebanese Foreign Minister Dr.. George Hakim has announced 
that Lebanon would not join. He had said that “‘Lebanon has always 

_adhered, and will continue to adhere to a policy that is not linked to alli- 
ances and groups.” 14 The Prime Minister of Iraq has clearly said that 
“we shall not join any bloc or alliance.” The late Abdel Salam Aref, 
8. Mideast Mirror, 17 (23 April 1966) 

9. Joint Communique, Mideast Mirror, 18 (30 April 1966) 

10. Daily Star, 30 March 1966. 
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President of Iraq, went further; he said: “Moslems will not be lured by 
such slogans” and “any foreign alliance based on Arab countries is doomed 
to failure and will meet a fate similar to that of the defunct Baghdad 
Pact.” 16 The Iraqgi-U.A.R. joint communique of 19 February 1966 also 
reaffirmed Iraq’s “adherence to the policy of non-alignment and the rejec- 
tion of pacts and blocs”?.?? The Syrian Minister of Information referring 
to the Faisal-Shah communique, said that Syria “‘stands clearly opposed 
to any Separate grouping inthe Middle East aimed at worsening the ties 
between the various countries of the Arab nation.’’!8 Al-Baath, the 
mouthpiece of Syria’s ruling Arab. Socialist Baath Party has condemned 
the allidnce ard has said that it is against the spirit of Arab solidarity and 
the Arab summit conference. President. Nureddin Al-Atassi of Syria has 
gone to the extent of suggesting that “the meeting of progressive forces is 
the only guarantee of overcoming the reactionary, imperialist tide, which 
has recently been very active in suspicious movements.” ”° 

: President Nasser of the United Arab Republic has been now forth- 
right in exposing the true character of the proposed Pact. He has obser- 
ved that “the colonialist and reactionary forces, inside the Arab world and 
outside it, have started a new assault”, but “this idea is not a new one”. 
The Arabs have witnessed similar attempts before.” Nasser traces the 
ancestary of the present move as follows: ‘‘In 1957, King Saud visited 
America. On his way back he visited Egypt. He said that he had talked 
with Eisenhower who advised him to go ahead with the setting up of the 
Islamic Pact. In his memoirs, Eisenhower said that American policy in 
1957 was to use King Saud to counter Arab unity and oppose the call of 
Arab nationalism.” Pointing to Islamic unity, President Nasser ‘says 
that “the real Islamic solidarity of the Islamic peoples” is a struggle 
against imperialism and ‘‘not the solidarity between reactionary govern- 
ments which are imperialist agents’. Any Islamic rapprochement or 
cooperation; he emphasises, should beon a “popular level” which the 
United Arab Republic has never refused. Further, he points out that 
“this is a political pact” and not a religious alliance or grouping, other- 
wise it would have been made by the men of religion and not by the Shah 
of Iran and President Bourguiba of Tunisia.*2 On another occasion, he 
has charged the sponsors of the Islamic pact as atheists since they rob 
their Moslem people of their wealth. President Nasser said, “Religion 


16. Mideast Mirror, 8 (19 February 1966 ) 

17. The U.A.R. Embassy News, New Delhi, Special Press Release, February 1966. 
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22. President Nasser’s speech, The Egyptian Gazette, 28 February 1966. 
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calls for equality and rules that the properties of Moslems belong to 
‘Moslems, not to Kings of Moslems. This is exactly what socialism calls 
for” and “they say socialism means atheism”. It is, actually, the fear of 
socialism, continues President Nasser, that has led the reactionary govern- 
ments to cooperate with the imperialists and to come out with an Islamic 
Pact,” 

Much has been said about the move. Whether it is styled as an 
‘Islamic solidarity movement’, or an ‘Islamic Alliance’ or an ‘Islamic 
‘Pact’, it remains to be seen as to how this is going to take shape. 
What is already clear is that the talk of the Pact has accentuated polari- 
zation of political forces in West Asia. Iran’s relations with Iraq have, 
‘of late, -deteriorated because of the former’s alleged help to the Iraqi 
‘Kurds. The Arabs who were already outraged by Iran’s pro-Zionist 
policy feelallthe more bitter about its attempts to divide ths Arabs. 
Against this background, Faisal’s alliance with Iran is looked down upon 
by all progressive Arab forces as a stab in the back. It is clear that 
Faisal has arrived at an understanding with Britain ‘whereby he is now 
recognised as the chief heir to Britain’s shrinking powers in the Persian 
‘Gulf”.** This has also to be viewed in the light of the British announce- 
ment of leaving Aden. by 1968. 
` © Viewed thus, the proposed Islamic pact aims to arrest the tide of 
the popular liberation movement which has already entrenched itself in 
the Yemen and steadily penetrating into South Arabia. This is bound 
to prove a prolonged confrontation. But if past events are any guide to 
the future, the present move based on religion and initiated by the 
mornarchical Governments traditionally friendly with the imperialist 
powers, will certainly notfind favour with the Arabs. The Baghdad 
Pact was, as is well known, looked upon by them as a negation of their 
independence. The Arab revolutionary governments have not only 
denounced the call, but have already started preparations to bury it 
even before it is born. Finally, despite any temporary setbacks and 
difficulties such as internal conspiracies or foreign intrigues, President 
Nasser is still the commanding figure of Arab nationalism. The Arabs 
still look to him for guidance. His prestige outside the Arab world 
particularly in the non-aligned states is also high. He can reasonably 
expect moral and political support from the non-aligned nations against 
this latest attempt to subvert the freedom of West Asian nations. Indica- 
tions are that the present ordeal will once again vindicate the principles 
of progress and freedom ‘so fervently cherished by the peoples of 
West Asia. 


23. President Nasser’s speech, Mideast Mirror, 13 (26 March 1956) 
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Dossier of the Indonesian Drama 


Lucien Rey 


FOR ALL but six months the world has awaited news of the fall of 
President Sukarno, his position gravely threatened by the ascendancy of 
the army and the attempted physical obliteration of the Communist Party. 
Yet throughout this period Sukarno refused to surrender, deploying 
his persuasive diplomatic skills to baffle and brake the army commanders 
and permit once again hopes of the impending re-entry of the Communist 
Party into civic life. Heeven proved adroit enough to dismiss the Minis- 
ter of Defence, Abdul Haris Nasution, unquestionably the most powerful 
of the generals, at a time when the army was loudly celebrating its grasp 
over power and massacre of its political opponents. Certainly the story 
is not yet finished. The vacuums which have been formed may be filled 
by still unsuspected forces; new contradictions may crystallize; new 
relations between fire-power and diplomacy emerge. But the time has 
already come when it is possible to look back on the events which trig- 
gered off the political oscillations of the last six months with some degree 
of detachment, the first shock past. 

The mainspring of the forces which briefly seized power in Djakarta 
on October | last year were dissident officers and troops from the Seventh 
(Diponegoro) Division of the Indonesian Army, stationed normally in 
Central Java. A group of junior officers from this Central Java Divi- 
sion had apparently become disenchanted with the conduct of the top 
army command. They accused them of corruption, falling into decadent 
and luxurious habits and, most seriously, dragging their heels over Con- 
frontation with Malaysia. They also suspected undue American influence. 
Accordingly they determined to rid thé nation and the Revolution of these 
parasites. The junior officers concerned were not necessarily left-wing; 
some of them appear to have definite anti-communist records. They 
were however highly conscious of what they considered the proper duty 
of the army and its role inthe Indonesian Revolution. They bore some 
resemblance to the Young Officers in Japan or, say, their counterparts 
in Turkey today. | l 

However, it is one thing to sit and plot in Semarang or Jogjakarta, 
another to be in a real position to act. But opportunity presented itself, 
, One of the junior officers, Lt. Col. Untung, was transferred to thePresi- 
dential Guard (Tjakrabirawa Regiment) in Djakarta, as a Battalion Com- 
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mander. More than that. He was put in charge of arranging a histo- 
rical pageant for the marchpast on Army Day. This was crucial; it enabled 
the plotters to move battalions sympathetic to their aims into the capital 
for the parade. They now had troops available on the spot, not hours 
away in Central Java. The plotters set about ‘perfectihg their plan. In 
particular, they won to their side the Commander of the Guard at the 
Halim Airbase, just outside Djakarta, Flight Major Sujono. Control over 
the Halim Base would give them both a secure operations centre and a 
means of keeping contact with Central Java. They also involved. a 
Brigade Commander from the local Fifth Division of the Army, 
Colonel Latief. Finally they made preparations to use armed auxiliaries 
being trained at the Halim -Airbase as part of the projected Fifth Armed 
Forces, These auxiliaries were mostly volunteers from the. Communist 
People’s Youth; the Fifth Armed Forces, - inaugurated about three months 
previously, was designed in effect to give the PKI (Indonesian Communist 
Party } a military presence. In the event, this unauthorized involvement 
in the affair was to cost the PK] dear. 

The plot was- put into action in the early hours of October l. The 
first stage had three parts. First, action was undertaken -to seize seven 
top army generals at their villas and bring them to Halim Base. These 
generals were named as members of the clandestine Generals’ Council, 
which had been prepared to take over the State in the event of Sukarno’s 
death or, indeed, should any other favourable opportunity suggest itself. 
There are strong signs of the existence of at least a close clique; the exclu- 
sion of the KOSTRAD Army Hq Commander, General Suharto, from the 
list of seven was due to the fact that such a clique did exist but he was 
not amember of it. His omission-was to prove disastrous to the plotters; 
it is hard otherwise to imagine why he was overlooked.. Those to be arres- 
ted included almost every other top staff officer, including the chiefs of 
intelligence, finance and political activity. Second, key installations in 
the city centre were to be seized: the Presidential Palace, the Radio 
Station, the Telephone Exchange, crucial road intersections. (For some 
reason the KOSTRAD Supreme Army Hq was neglected.) Thirdly, 
various other personalities, including Sukarno himself, were to be brought 
to Halim. : 


The Coup Moves into Action 


At about 3-15 a.m. seven armed groups, ranging in size from roughly 
twenty to a hundred men, left the Halim Base for Djakarta, They pro- 
`- ceeded to the villas of the seven generals and, in all cases, succeeded swiftly 
in overpowering the guards. After that, however, they met with uneven 
success, Three of the generals were killed during the raids.. General 
Yani, Minister-Commander of the Army,-lest his temper when refused 
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permission to bathe and change out of his pyjamas. He stormed back 
into his bedroom and was shot down through the glass door. General 
Harjono heard the intruders coming, switched off all the lights and tried 
to overpower the first man to come through the bedroom door. He was 
shot. General Pandjaitan lived in a two-storey house, unlikethe others.” 
After a great deal of shouting up and down the stairs he eventually agreed 
to come down when his family was threatened. Besides his sten-gun 
had jammed. However, he put up more resistance in the front yard and 
was shot. 

Three more generals were successfully bundled into trucks and 
taken off to Halim. General Suprapto had recently had some teeth out; 
he was unable to sleep and, hearing dogs bark, went down to the front ‘ 
door, where he was seized. General Parman thought the next-door 
house was being burgled and ‘went ‘down Into the garden to investigate. - 
He was seized in the front yard. General Sutojo was arrested in his bed- 
room and blindfolded before. being taken tothe waiting truck. These 
arrests were completed shortly after four o'clock. But by far the most 
important general, Abdul Haris Nasution, the Minister of Defence, managed 
to escape. The intruders successfully disarmed his look-outs and quite 
extensive guard, as well as the guard of his neighbour, Dr. Leimena, the 
Second Deputy Prime Minister. They then entered the house. General 
Nasution’s wife, hearing the noise of doors opening and shutting, went to 
see what was happening. When she opened the bedroom door she saw 
a soldier standing there with a gun. She slammed the door shut and told 
Nasution. He insisted on looking for himself and nearly got shot. 
The soldiers outside started to try and break the door down. While 
they were doing this, Nasution’s sister appeared with his daughter and 
asked to go into the room herself. When the door was opened, the 
soldiers opened fire again; the young daughter was fatally wounded. 
Meanwhile Nasution had made his getaway and managed to scramble over 
the garden wall into the next-door iraqi Embassy. He was shot at as 
he got over the wall and fell down the other side, breaking his ankle. He 
then lay still, in the Iraqi Embassy garden, for about three hours until 
the coast seemed well clear. The intruders had lost Nasution. However, 
they did seize his Adjutant, Lt. Tendean, who looked vaguely like Nasution 
in the dark. He was disarmed, thrust into a truck and driven off to 
Halim. | 

The second part of the plan was achieved without incident. By the 
time the, three still live generals and Lt. Tendean arrived back at “Halim, 
the crucial installations of Djakarta were in the hands of the plotters. 
The third part also went well. Sukarno was at the house of his Japanese 
wife, Dewi, Untung went there, told the President that the top generals 
had launched a coup and asked him to come to Halim for the sake of his 
safety; the Air Force and the Presidential Guard had remained loyal.. 
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Sukarno agreed. The second personality asked to come to Halim was 
Omar Dhani, Commander of the Air Force. For some time Dhani. had 
been at loggerheads with the Army; he himself was disliked by the top 
army staff and regarded as a creature of Sukarno’s; tension had got worse 
since the Air Force was supposed to be in charge of the North Kalimantan 
action, from which the army was suspected of withholding its full co- 
operation and also since the Air Force had agreed to train and officer the 
Fifth Armed Force, seen.as a direct PKI threat by the army staff. Dhani 
eventually agreed to go to Halim. As well as Dhani, Brig. Gen. Sabur, 
commander ofthe Presidential Guard, was also fetched. The fourth per- 
sonality seized was D.N. Aidit, Chairman.of PKI. Some mystery surrounds 
Aidit’s presence. It seems that the plotters must have calculated 
as follows: since our military. support is, in fact, relatively thin—two 
paratroop battalions, elements from the Guard, elements from the Air 
Force, some armed auxiliaries—we need Sukarno’s backing. For this 
reason, he must be brought to Halim. Once he has agreed to back us, 
presumably over the radio, we shall need street demonstrations in support. 
We therefore need Aidit too. Moreover, it will also be as well to have 
him safely at Halim in order to paralyze the PKI until Sukarno has openly 
backed us. This explanation-~obviously only a reconstruction—would 
explain the point of arresting Aidit, bringing him to Halim and then, as far 
as can be seen, holding him incommunicado, while at the same time being 
quite friendly towards him. 

| Clearly, the plot was something of a gamble on the hope that Sukarno 
would back the plotters before the power vacuum in the army. was filled 
in some other way. This was not a futile gamble. Sukarno came very 
close to playing along, close enough indeed to singe his wings. Later, 
Flight Major Sujono suggested that he was indeed implicated. However, 
two things went wrong. First, General Suharto swiftly seized command 
of the Army and acted with considerable competence. Second, Sukarno, 
casting around for a suitable new Army Commander—obviously Untung 
himself was out of question—picked on General Pranoto instead of General 
Suharto. 


The Alarm is Given 


Suharto was wakened by neighbours at about half past five, told 
shots had been heard and a number of generals and other personalities 
appeared to have been abducted. Soon afterwards, a colleague came and 
confirmed the news. Suharto got in his jeep and drove himself to the 
KOSTRAD headquarters, arriving about 6-30. Having confirmed that 
Yani had been abducted he assumed command of the army and set about 
contacting fellow officers and representatives of the other armed services. 
General Umar, the Djakarta Territorial Commander, had already been 
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alerted by Nasution’s family and had done some rather listless reconnoi- 
tring. Hewasabletotell Suharto that the Presidential Palace was under the 
control of troops commanded by Brigadier General Supardjo, Comman- 
der of the 4th Combat Command from Mandau, West Kalimantan. (Su- 
padjo had flown in to Djakarta on receiving a go-ahead telegram saying 
that his daughter was gravely ill. However, he had not reported his arri- 
val in Djakarta to anybody. It was now clear to Suharto that junior offi- 
cers were acting illegally.) Umar put himself under Suharto’s command. 
Suharto also got in touch with the First Deputy to the Navy Commander 
and the Djakarta Police Commander. They agreed to keep their troops 
confined. Suharto next set about identifying the whereabouts of all the 
various army battalions supposed to be in Djakarta. Most of them, 
he ascertained, had turned up as expected at Senajan for a rehearsal for the 
army parade. However, parachute battalions 454 and 530, from Central 
and East Java respectively, were missing. These also, judging from insig- 
nia, seemed to be the battalions holding Merdeka Square, the Presidential 
Palace, etc. Suharto also ascertained that the Air Force was being eva- 
sive when he contacted them. He did not yet know however the where- 
abouts of the President, the status of the coup de force or the role being 
played by the Halim Base. 

At 7-00 a.m. the first Untung broadcast came on the air. They 
had to wait till 7-00 because it was only then that national broadcasting 
began. In this broadcast, the 30th of September Movement, under the 
command of Lt. Col. Untung, was credited with saving the President from 
a Generals’ Council coup. In particular, generals were accused of the fact 
that they “lived in luxury, led a gay life, insulted our women and wasted 
government funds’, as well as plotting to overthrow Sukarno. However, 
the broadcast laid very little stress on Sukarno himself. Nobody hearing 
it would imagine that Sukarno had thrown himself behind the 30th Septem- 
ber Movement. Evidently he was playing for time. His first priority 
was to re-establish contact with the outside world; information at Halim 
all sifted through Untung, was inadequate for making vital decisions. 

Accordingly, a number of messengers were sent out, summoning 
advisers to confer with the President. Most of the top civil officials of 
the State were out of Djakarta at the time. Subandrio, accompanied by 
Njoto, one of the top PKI leaders, was in Sumatra. Charul Saleh and 
Ali Sastroamidjojo, leaders of the Murba and Nationalist Parties, were 
in Peking, Lukman and Sakirman, the other top PKI leaders, were in Sema- 
rang, Central Java, Abdulghani, the second leading Nationalist, was also 
out of town. But Sukarno did manage to get in touch with Leimena, the 
Second Deputy Prime Minister, about mid-morning. He also managed 
to accumulate at Halim the Minister-Commander of the Navy, since dis- 
missed by Sukarno, and the Minister-Commander of the Police. 

it now began to look as if things might go the way the 30th September 
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Movement hoped. At 9-30 Omar Dhani signed a statement throwing 
the Air Force behind the coup. Although this was not then released it 
was a strong card. Sukarno was beginning to feel his way towards a 
diplomatic outcome. At I-15 p.m. a broadcast went out. announcing 
that the President was in control of the situation, read by Sabur’s Deputy 
` Commander of the Presidential Guard and signed by Sabur himself. About 
the same time, the President issued an order appointing General Pranoto 
Acting Commander of the Army, under the President and on a day-to-day 
basis. Pranoto was a former commander of the Central. Java Division, 
whose term of command had been cut short by-Nasution.. He was now 
3rd Assistant to Yani, with responsibility for personnel.’ All this pointed 
to a situation in which Sukarno would soon re-emerge, the 30th September 
Movement would be—presumably—rewarded and the leftward turn 
in Nasakom would be consolidated. However, Sukarno had not perso- 
nally commited himself to anything. - 


Suharto at the Kostrad Hq 


At about this time, possibly a little earlier, messengers from Sukarno 
had reached Suharto at the KOSTRAD Hq. It seems likely they were 
forwarded there by Umar or were looking for Pranoto. Suharto was 
now able to sum up the situation. During the morning he had managed 
to subvert most of the 530th’ (East Java) Battalion, by sending former 
officers (mostly from the West Irian campaign) to talk to them. He felt 
confident he could do the same with the 454th battalion, given time. -He 
now knew that the Halim Base was the centre of the 30th September 
Movement operations. This ‘meant he would have to tread carefully as 
far as the Air Force was concerned ; there was a possibility Djakarta would 
be bombed. But, on the whole, militarily speaking, he was in a position to 
be confident. Also he now probably knew that Nasution was alive, 
though hurt and in hiding. He must have suspected that'the other six 
generals were all dead. At any rate, he refused to let Umar and Pranoto 
goto Halim, remarking later that ‘we had already lost quite -enough of 
our generals’. 

Conversely, when the messengers returned, it became clear that 
the 30th September Movement, and—in other terms:—Sukarno himself, 
- were in a position to feel depressed and pesssimistic, -Sukarno’s interest 
was to disinvolve himself from Untung as swiftly as possible; perhaps 
he had already gone too far. Untung himself was clearly in desperate 
straits. At 2-00 he had issued another proclamation over the radio, 
announcing the formation. of a Revolutionary Council, made up in an appa- 
rently random fashion of the names of top armed forces commanders, 
various political personalities, youth leaders, journalists, a university 
rector and so on, all mixed up promiscuously with some: of the actual 
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plotters. This proclamation, strangely, did not mention Sukarno at all. 
Perhaps this was because Sukarno had instructed them not to, as the 
price for possible future support: perhaps because they realized he was 
lost to them and tried instead to make a bid for as many other elements 
as they might possibly rally. Then at.3-30 they released Dhani’s morning 
statement of Air Force support : this appears something of a last throw. 
It was clear the crunch was coming. At 4-00 Sukarno sent for his children 
and had them flown to safety in Bandung. By 6-00 much of the 454th 
Parachute Battalion had followed the 530th into Suharto’s hands. The 
rest were withdrawing towards the Halim Base; some Communist Youth 
auxiliaries, wandering blindly into Merdeka Square, were rapidly mopped 
up. Also at about six, after an ultimatum, Suharto won control of the 
radio and the 30th September Movement went off the air. By 7-00 Suharto 
had all. key installations in Djakarta under his control. About this time 
further messengers left Sukarno; their aim, in effect, was to find out what 
Suharto's conditions were. He indicated that Suharto must disasso- 
ciate himself from Untung; in fact, he must leave the Halim Base. Accor- 
dingly Sukarno left Halim for his out-of-town palace at Bogor. Suharto 
asked a colleague to check Sukarno’s arrival. At 9-00 Suharto himself 
went-on the air announcing his full control. 


Flames in Central Java 


At the Halim Base, things must.have looked gloomy indeed. How- 
ever, there was still some hope for the 30th September Movement, - 
Following the 7-00 a.m. broadcast, a number of their division and probably 
Col. Suherman, head of army intelligence in the division and probably the 
brains of the coup, had seized control in the principal cities of Central 
Java. By evening Semarang, Jogjakarta and Surakarta were -all in the 
hands of junior officers, associated with the 30th September Movement. 
(There had been one blunder: the Division Commander, General Surjo- 
sumpeno, had managed to get away and had reached the Military Academy 
at Magelang.) The stage was now set for the second, brief, eventually 
tragic act. At about midnight the President’s Jetstar flew into Halim 
Base. It contained the Air Force Second-in-Command, who had been with 
Subandrio in North Sumatra (Subandrio himself had sagely decided to 
stay put.) More consultations took place. Soon afterwards two planes 
left Halim for Central Java, both Hercules transports. One, which 
landed at Semarang about l-30, contained Untung. . The other, which 
arrived at Jogjakarta at about 2-00 contained Omar Dhani and D.N. Aidit. 
By dawn the Halim Base had fallen to Suharto. 

By this time, Untung and his associates were effectively finished. 
There was really no hope that Central Java could be held once Djakarta 
had fallen. Untung was a good soldier—the first officer parachuted 
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into West Irian—but himself no- politician. Faced with general falling 
morale, he went into hiding. Some days Jater he was arrested. Dhani, 
on the other hand, could still save himself. The essential thing was to 
brief thé Air Force, bring back dissidents into line-and ensure no provo- 
cation was given to army. Consequently, he flew from field to field, 
having talks, finally returning to the Semplak Airfield, near Bogor, at 
4-00 that afternoon, immediately proceeding to the Palace to be with 
Sukarno. | 


The PKI is compromised 

Aidit was in by far the most difficult position. How far was the 
PKI compromised ? How far could it pull itself clear ? In fact, as we 
now know, all was already lost. The PKI had already been fatally com- 
promised in the following ways : l 

l. The involvement of People’s Youth auxiliaries in the abduction 
of the generals, the occupation of installations in Djakarta and—most 
serious of all—the killing of the three generals who had survived arrest. 
These three generals had been shot at a place called Crocodile Hole, with- 
in the perimeter of the Halim Base, a few hours after their arrival there. 
One of them and also Lt. Tendean, mistaken for Nasution, were beaten 
up with rifle butts. After execution they were thrown into a well to 
join the corpses of the other three generals previously killed. Involved 
in all this were auxiliaries, undergoing training at Halim Base, from both 
` the Communist People’s Youth and the Communist Gerwani women’s 
movement. The executions were given a kind of ritual character by 
singing and mass firing at the dead bodies. There is no hard evidence” 
however of disfigurements or other atrocities. The auxiliaries involved 
definitely appear to have not been acting under any kind of PKl instructions, 
but merely to have been obeying, in a-ablind way, the Air Force officers 
who were their military superiors at the Halim Base. 

2. The involvement of People’s Youth elements in the rising in 
Jogjakarta, where they demonstrated against the Generals’ Council, 
covered the town with pro-30th September Movement placards, seized 
the radio and soon. Again, they do not seem to have been acting under 
any: kind of PKI instructions. More serious, in some ways, was the sup- 
port given the coup by the Communist mayor of Surakarta, Utomo 
Ramelan. This was a stupid political mistake: The PKI paid the price 
for backing a ‘popular’ man for mayor instead of a more politically trust- 
worthy cadre. 

3. An editorial hedging violently but nonetheless indicating support 
for the coup, appeared in the main PKI newspaper, Harian Rakiat, on 
October 2nd. It had gone to press the previous afternoon. More expli- 
cit was a cartoon published at the bottom of the front page, mentioning 
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the-30h September Movement and associating the Generals’ Council with 
the CIA. It is difficult to explain these blunders. ‘It is possiblé of course 
that the paper was set up, awaiting the go-ahead from some responsible 
PKI leader, found on the presses in that state by the Army when they 
seized the works and finally printed deliberately by the Army, in order to 
discredit the PK]. On the other hand, it was not a suitable editorial 
whichever way you look at it: there is no point in hedging for 90 percent 
of an editorial if you let slip a parti pris in the other 10 percent. It is 
all the more strange since another PKI newspaper, Kebudajaan Baru, 
managed to confine itself to a short item in a box, reading : 


THE SITUATION IN THE CAPITAL 


The situation in the capital today remain calm. Life continues as 
usual. The streets remain crowded with traffic, offices continue work 
as usual. So also street vendor's, shops, schools and SO On. 


4. Later, Njono, head of the PKI in Djakarta, was to make—and with- 
draw—a confession to the Army, admitting PKI complicity in the coup. ` 
However this confession does not bear examination. It is full of obvious 
flaws. People were said to have been at meetings they could not have 
attended; others who would have attended are omitted. No concrete 
actions are attributed to the PKI; all depends on the coup being a-master- 
plan in Aidit’s head. Of course, Since the PKI did nothing whatever 
on the fateful day, it is difficult to invent a role for them. Stress is 
laid on the hapless volunteers at the Halim base who, as we have 
seen, did nothing but act blindly and confusedly throughout: certainly 
they did not behave like people playing a crucial role in a well-laid plot, 
backed by a two million strong Party. In fact they were pathetic dupes. 

, 5, Aidit’s own presence at the Halim Base was compromising to some 
extent. However, the Army has not used it since : perhaps bacause they 
have not. yet cooked up a Satisfactory story: perhaps because it would be 
embarrassing as far as Sukarno was concerned and anyway would have 
to be squared with his version. Subsequently Aidit may have made a mis- 
take in-heading for Jogjakarta. He might have done better to stick like 
a burr to Sukarno. As it was, bythetime Lukman and Njoto arrived at 
Bogor, the anti-PKI campaign was well under.way. Aidit never made it 
back at all. However, Aidit immediately on his arrival set about trying to 
ensure that PKI members stayed at home, did nothing to provoke the 
Army and confined themselves to following the political path trodden 
by the President at Bogor. He got immediately in touch with Sujono 
Atmo, the young pro-PKI Acting Governor of Central Java, with 
Utomo Ramelan, PKI mayor of Surakarta and with top PKI leaders 
Lukman and Sakirman, who were staying in Semarang. After talks, 
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they got into Lukman’s ministerial car and drove round Central Java 
making efforts to put down any PKI demonstrations which had flared 
up. “Aidit also tried to requisition a plane. to fly to Bali, another PKI 
stronghold, but by now opportunist officials were getting rather chary 
of him and he was unsuccessful, However, in his major endeavour he was 
indeed successful: there were no further PKI manifestations in Central 
Java and the renewal of control by General Surjosumpeno was not 
resisted. Onthe5th Lukman set off by car for Bogor. Aidit tried to get 
a plane, failed and set out by road. He was almost certainly arrested on 
his way back and shot. 

Undoubtedly it is unnerving that a ey of the strength of the PKI 
can be so destroyed as a result of what seems a malign twist of fate. The 
main problem of course was that once Sukarno’s unquestionable 
authority had been. blemished, there was no armed shield which the PKI 
could rely on. Evidently the Party was aware of its potential weakness ; 
this lay behind plans to create the Fifth Armed Force. (Plans, of course, 
which backfired, as we have seen, in a quite disastrous way.) Neverthe- 
less, what is really astonishing is the lack of any contingency planning. 

. What happened when Aidit was taken from his home by soldiers of 
the Presidential Guard in the middle of the night ? Nothing. There seems 
to have been no contingency plan whereby, for instance, Njono——head 
of the Djakarta party—was informed and in a position.to put pre- 
arranged instructions to effect while awaiting renewal of contact with 
Aidit or else Lukman or Njoto. The party press was left completely 
uncertain of-what to do,ino effort was made to find out what the People’s 
Youth were doing and re-establish a proper command chain, it seems 
that..no contacts were made with the SOBSI trade union federation in 
case street demonstrations might be needed. The PNI (Nationalist 
Party’), in contrast, held two top-level meetings on October Ist, one at 
10.30 a.m., the other at 6.00 p.m., presided over by Surachman. Again, 
Lukman and Sakirman—equally in the dark—-heard the Untung 
broadcast while having breakfast in Semarang. They do not seem 
to have left the house all day. It is difficult to think that they had. 
any idea of what they might do. They seem to have just waited for 
Aidit and then, later, concentrated on getting to Bogor for the October 
6th Cabinet Meeting. This was particularly unfortunate since the PKI 
knew that it might any day have to act in an emergency : if for instance 
Sukarno died or if. Nasution launched a coup. In its ignorance and 
bafflement, it seems to have been mesmerized and paralyzed. 


The Anti-PK! Massacres Begin 


` The outcome proved to be disastrous. The Army swiftly inaugurated 
an. anti-PKI compaign in Djakarta; Nasution was the main man behind 
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this. The crucial events were-the discovery of the six generals’ bodies 
and the death of Nasution’s daughter. These were used to start an im- 
mense propaganda campaign against: the PKI, magnifying every small 
detail of its association with the 30th September.Movement and pinning 
all kinds of horror stories on it. Armed mobs were encouraged to take 
advantage of this anti-PKI climate. Pogroms began. In Central -Java the 
anti-PKI campaign took longer to get off the ground. Surjosumpeno 
had re-established control ‘of Central Java by October 6th, using the 
same methods as Suharto had: splitting the opposition by cajolery and 
ultimatums. Both he and Sujono Atmo issued appeals for.calm and a 
return to normality. It seemed that the counter-coup had-been complet- 
ed without bloodshed. However, almost a fortnight later, on Ocotber 
[9th, an Army Victory’ Parade in Semarang, and the coincidental dis- 
covery of two army officers’ bodies, were the signal for a wave of 
repression to start in Central Java. The tide of massacre eventually 
‘spread throughout Indonesia. Reliable estimates suggest that- as many 
as half million. PK! members and sympathizers have been slaughtered. 
The Army stands triumphant above this swamp of blood: and death. 

Practically the whole of the top leadership of the PKI has-been killed. 
The only Politburo member to escape was Adjitorop; who was. in 
Peking for health reasons. Aidit was shot probably’ inthe last week ‘of 
October; his execution was never announced, presumably in order to 
prevent him from becoming a martyr figure. Lukman and Njoto 
managed to hold on longer, having taken refuge in the Presidential 
Palace at Bogor. They were removed on November 30 and shot about 
two days later, in the square of the Naval Academy. But the slaughter 
did not stop with the Central Committee ; it went all the way down. In 
Bali reliable estimates put the figure killed at !50,000.W hole Balinese 
villages have been depopulated. After Bali, the scene of the worst 
massacres has been in East Java and North Sumatra. The technique has 
been for the army to enter a village, force the headman to give names 
of all PKI members and sympathizers, round them up and then let the 
extremist right-wing Muslim and Christian mobs know when they are 
to be released. As they come out of jail they are chopped up with bill- 
hooks and machetes. The number killed far exceeds the casualties in the 
Vietnam war. The scale has been greater than the Frénch mas- 
sacres in Madagascar or the Baath ratissage in Baghdad. These mas- 
sacres have struck down totally unarmed people: men, women and 
children. They have not followed blindly in the aftermath of riots. 
They have been properly planned, organized and executed. 

Ic is difficult to see what the future of Indonesia will be. Sukarno was 
left, despite all, still in a position to manoeuvre, though his former great 
charisma and freedom of action was impaired. And the PKI, of course, has 
experienced decimation before, at the time of the Madiun Affair in 1948. 
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Meanwhile, the country has been plunged into economic chaos, blood- 
shed and resentment. From such a cauldron, anything might bubble up. 
Perhaps the one thing that we can now be certain will not occur is the 
orderly and peaceful progression to power of the PKI as Sukarno’s heir. 

In a country such as Indonesia, where power is centralized in the 
capital, and where the popular forces, if they are not to confront the Army 
openly in civil war, must rely on intricate diplomatic manoeuvres, then 
it is always possible for a vital pivot to be suddenly and unexpectedly 
upset and the whole precarious system to be shattered. Then nothing 
remains except crude armed confrontation : in the case of Central Java 
at the outbreak of the repression, army tanks against the bamboo stakes 
of hopeless PKI villagers. 

It is easy to conjecture what might have happened if Aidit had not been 
almost alone in the capital and then held incommunicado or perhaps 
if Sukarno had named Suharto and not Pranoto as Acting Commander 
of the Army. But all we can really say is that che PKI was wrecked by-the - 
sudden brusque emergence of forces into the political arena which had 
been brewing silently in the officer’s clubs of Semarang and Jogjakarta, 
forces it was unable to cope with because unableto predict. It is hopeless 
to suppose that the revolutionary forces will always have perfect vision. 
As consolation, we can only imagine what will be re-created and re- 
crystallized from the ruins of the PKI in the opacity which remains. 


Inter-State Cooperation through 
Regionai Organization : Some Views 
on an Asian Common Market 


M. V. Subba Rao 


Tie concept of inter-state cooperation through regional organizations 
is gaining wide currency in contemporary international relations. The 
success of the European Common Market led to a number of similar efforts 
in the various regions of the world. The United Nations has been encoura- 
ging regional cooperation through its economic commissions, suchas the 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, the Economic Commi- 
ssion for Latin America and the Economic Commission for Africa. These 
Commissions are active in emphasising the need for regional coopera- 
tion and economic integration.t In the Asian context, this concept did 
not attract any serious consideration till very recently. AsLim Tay Boh 
aptly notes “recent trends towards trade cooperation among the South- 
East Asian group of countries are a striking contrast to the autarkic poli- 
cies pursued, during the greater part of the ‘fifties’ by most of the newly 
independent countries of the region’’.? 

The Conference of Asian Economic Planners held in 1961 at New 
Delhi discussed a paper? submitted by the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and recommended the coordination of the 
economic policies pursued by the various countries of this region. Subse- 
quently, at the request of U Nyun, Executive Secretary of the ECAFE, 
K.B. Lall of India, Luang Thavil of Thatland and Saburo Okita of Japan 
met in the same year at Bankok and considered the possibilities for re- 
gional cooperation in Asia. Impressed by the impact of the success of 
European Common Market in various parts of the world, Saburo Okita 
felt that “with such activities now undertaken throughout the world in 


1. Forexample, the Economic Commission for Africa strongly recommended a Customs 
Union for Africa. See The Economic Commission for Africa, The Significance af 
Recent Common Market Developments in Latin. America, 1960. 

2. Lim Tay Boh, Regional Trade Cooperation Among Asian Countries, Pakistan Deve- 
lopment Review (Karachi), vol. 2, No.4, Winter 1962, p. 543. 

3. The Scope for Regional Economic Cooperation in Asia and the Far East, ECONOMIC 
BULLETIN FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, December, 1961. 
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response to the recognized need for regional cooperation, Asia alone 
regrettably seems to lag behind in planning to achieve a similar coopera- 
tion’’.4 

i The idea might well appear on the face of it to have been born out 
ofa desire to overcome the adverse effects of the European Common Market 
on the economies of the Asian nations.” As S.S. Tarapore points out “the 
region’s manufactures are worst affected as the E.E.C’s common external 
tariff on non-capital goods manufactures ... is the highest’. An Asian 
Common Market is considered as an effective measure to neutralize the 
adverse impact of the European Common Market. Dr. Nigam is of the 
view that “the advocates of an Asian Common Market believe that 
its establishment is desirable as a defensive measure against the E.C.M., 
its ‘inward looking’ commercial policies, and discriminative treatment 
for underdeveloped and developing countries’’.* 

' On the positive side, the Asian Common Market will have preponde- 
rant benefits. By pooling their resources in a common market, the coun- 
tries of Asia can increase their productivity through healthy competition. 
Unrestricted movement of the factors of production facilitates the joint 
ventures to operate smoothly and profitably. This, in turn, will create 
fresh incentives for increased economic activity and improve the bargaining 
capacity of the member countries. The demand for the exports from 
Asian countries is declining due to the discriminative policies pursued by 
the Common Market countries which are the traditional buyers of Asian 
goods. Dr. Nigam maintains that “i: is precisely to meet the challenge 
of export promotion and foreign exchange earnings that the formation of 
an Asian Common Market is recommended’’.§ 

However, formation of a common market for countries scattered 
throughout a vast continent, having different degrees of economic develop- 
ment and different political institutions is by no means an easy task. These 
countries are predominantly agricultural and are far behind in industrial 
development. Since their products are not complementary, intra-regional 
trade is very low. Absence of adequate transport facilities is another 
reason for the low level of trade among themselves. Transport facilities 
in the past were geared to serve the needs of imperial powers. Still their 
external trade remains largely metropolitan orienetd. All these countries 


4, Saburo Okita, Regional Economic Cooperation in Asia, CONTEMPORARY JAPAN, Tokyo, 
vol. 27, No. 4, October 1963, p. 605. 


_5. For the impact of the EEC on Asian economies see Economic Survey of Asia and the 
. Far East, 1962. 
6. S. S. Tarapore, Scope for Regional Economic Cooperation in Asia, RESERVE BANK OF 
.- INDIA BULLETIN, Bombay; vol. 18, No. 11, November 1964, p. 1366. 
7. Dr. R. S. Nigam, Prospects: of Asian Economic Cooperation, AICC Economic 
Review, New Delhi, vol. 16, No. 347, 25. October 1964, pp. 7-8; 
8. Ibid. pe 8, p wy ie i a . 
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heavily depend upon non-Asian countries for capital goods. To Harti- 
rath Singh “this appears to be the weakest link in the formation of an = 
Common Market’’.9 
Professor Lakadawala maintains that many of these difficulties are 
disappearing now and so there should be scope for greater trade. The 
advocates of economic cooperation in Asia argue that regional. economic 
integration attracts private investments. Private investors do not prefer to 
invest in small and developing countries. Removal of trade barriers helps 
to increase the intra-regional trade. But liberalization of trade by itself 
does not bring about the desired goal. Cooperation must aim at increasing 
productiontoo. The production programmes of the various countries are to 
be harmonized with each other so as to prevent a disproportionate growth 
of economy in the region as a whole. Lim Tay Boh points out that “the 
relatively low level of intra-regional trade in the ECAFE region, compared 
with that in Western Europe, shows that there are possibilities of expan- 
ding trade among the countries of the region, which has a potential market 
of about 900 milion consumers’. He suggests that a single common 
market for the vast continent of Asia is to be preceded by a number of sub- 
regional groupings, each consisting of about five or six countries. Geogra- 
phical proximity, approximately same level of economic development and 
desired degree of political cooperation should govern the formation of 
these sub-regional groupings. He considers the following .sub-regional 
groups as possible among the trading countries of this region : 
1. South Asia: India, Nepal, Ceylon, Pakistan, Afgha- 
i nistan and Iran. 
2: South-East Asia: Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
South Vietnam and the Philippines. 


3. Pan Malaya : Singapore, Sarawak, Brunet, North Bor- 
neo and Indonesia. ms 
4. East Asia: Japan, South Korea, Tatwan and Hong- 
. kong. 


He says that “the exploration of possibilities of common market arrrange- 
ments among the countries of each sub-region with a view to gradually 
linking them together in a Customs Union for the whole region is a more 
realistic approach to the problem of achieving a wider regional common 
market in South-East Asia.” 


9. Hartirath Singh, An Asian Common Market—Problems and Prospects, REVIEW OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, Belgrade, vol. 14, No. 327, 20 November 1963, p. 14. 

10. D.T. Lakadwala, Trade Cooperation within the ECAFE Region, PAKISTAN DEVELOP- 
MENT Review, Karachi vol. 2, No. 4, Winter 1962, p. 516. 

11. Lim Tay Boh, Regional Trade Cooperation among Asian Countries, PAKISTAN DEVE- 
LOPMENT REVIEW, Karachi, vol. 2, No. 4, Winter 1962, p. 550. 


12. Ibid., p. 556. 
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There is not much disagreement on theconcept of common market. 
A survey of the literature on the problems and prospects of Asian Common 
Market would indicate that the disagreement is more on the degree of co- 
operation than on. cooperation as such. The ECEFE report, submitted 
to the Asian Planners’ Conference in 1961, classified the regional coopera- 
tion in Asia into three categories of ‘cooperation’, ‘coordination’ and 
‘integration’. The success of one step paves the way for the other. 
Successful cooperation leads to coordination whose success will result 
in integration. In a Customs Union, the economies of the member coun- 
tries of the region are integrated and a common external tariff is created. 
European Economic Community is the best example of a Customs Union. 
In a free trade association, trade restrictions are eliminated among the 
members of the region but each member is left free to determine its own 
trade restrictions with third countries. European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, Latin American Free Trade Association and African Free Trade 
Association fall under this category. In a sectoral integration, a single 
market is created for specific commodities and trade restrictions are re- 
moved on the movement of these commodities between two or more coun- 
tries of the region. The European Coal and Steel Community illustrates 
sectoral integration. i 


I] 


In the following pages an attempt is made to analyse the arrange- 
ments and evaluate the results of the experiments in regional co-operation 
carried out in the various parts of the world and to indicate their suita- 
bility in the context of Asian countries. 


ECSC | 


The European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) was initiated by 
France, Italy, West German, Belgian, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
in August 1952 for pooling the coal and steel resources of the six 
countries under a supranational authority. It envisaged a partial economic 
integration on a regional level and its general purpose is to establish a 
single market for the regulation of trade, production, investment and 
manufacture of coal and steel. 


EEC AND EURATOM 


The European Economic Community (EEC) and the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM) were broughtinto existence in January 
1958 by the members of the ECSC. While the EURATOM aims at the 
development of nuclear industry in the region covered by the Community. 
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the EEC extends the Common Market from coal and steel to other goods 
also. In July 1965 the foreign ministers of the ECM agreed to merge its 
three Commissions into a single European Economic Commission which 
would have more prestige vis-a-vis their governments. This Commission 
is rightly regarded as ‘the flag banner of supra-nationalism’. 


EFTA 


In November 1959 Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom created tht European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) to compensate them for loss of trade to states in the 
ECM and to improve their bargaining position vis-a-vis that system. 
The EFTA provides for the general elimination of trade restrictions among 
its members but leaves each member free in imposing them against 
non-members. 


COMECON 


In January. 1949 the socialist states of the Soviet system established 
the Council for Mutual Economic Aid (COMECON) for the utilization 
of the region's economic potential for the mutual benefit of the member 
countries. It functions as an agency for coordinating import and export 
plans. The COMECON is rapidly industrializing the formely under- 
developed societies of its member countries. Over the last decade its 
efforts at integration have been fairly accelerated. Centralization and 
concentration have gradually been replaced by standardisation and specia- 
lization and these countries are slowly moving on the path of economic 
autonomy. 


OAS 


The Organization of American States (OAS) was created in 1948 
by twenty-one American states to promote inter-American understanding 
through regional economic and social cooperation. Later the Alliance 
for Progress was formed for coordinating economic development. 


OAU 


In May 1963, the Casablanca and the Brazzaville groups met in Addis 
Ababa and established the Organization of African Unity (OAU) to find 
African solutions to African problems. The OAU aims at political coope- 
ration and economic integration ona continental basis. It is a 36-member 
Africa-wide organization embracing all independent states of Africa 
except South Africa. 


= 
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ARAB LEAGUE. 


. ‘In March 1945 the representatives of seven Arab States signed in 
Cairo a Pact establishing the League of Arab State. It provided for 
joint action against an aggressor. In addition to the original Pact of 1945 
a number of treaties have been concluded from time to time extending 
the arca of cooperation in economic, cultural and social affairs. 


RCD 


In July 1964 Pakistan,.Turkey and Iran created a regional organiza- 
tion known as the Regional Cooperation for Development (RCD). The 
RCDzis to accelerate the pace of development in the three countries and to 
achieve collaboration between them at the economic level. 


HI 


Impressed by the success of the common markets of Europe and 
Latin America, economists and politicians in Asia are exploring ways and 
means of establishing an Asian Common Market. Also the possibility 
of Britain’s entering the E.E.C. increased the urgency of establishing 
such an organization without further delay. 

Uichi Noda, a leading Japanese economist suggesting a common 
market for the nations of the South-East Asian region, says that 200,000,000 
people of this region have great potentialities for mutual economic advance- 
ment and “an Asian Common Market would certainly accelerate trade 
expansion and industrial growth in the region’... U Kyaw Nyein, a pro- 
minent Asian Socialist, feels that an Asian Common Market is essential 
to prevent the countries of this region from economic disaster. He puts 
it as no more a question of “must we create one?” but as one of “how to 
create one ?”’* Lord Casey, a veteran Australian statesman, says that if 
Britain joins the E.E.C. Australia would take lead in forming an A.C.M. 
Considering the A.C.M. as a feasible proposition, he explains that his 
country could sell the Asian countries finished goods and buy from them 
raw materials. He points out that Australia “has aring-side seat on Asia— 
which contains 85 -per cent of the non-European population of the Com- 
monwealth’’,?® 


13. Common Market among SEA Nations Suggested, GUARDIAN, Rangoon, 19 August 
19 6l. ` i 


14. U Kyaw Nyein Says A.C.M, A Must, GUARDIAN, Rangoon, 24 November 1961. 


15. Formation of Asian Common Market: Australia may play leading role, says Lord 
Casey, PAKISTAN Times, Lahore, 10 July 1962. 


16. Asian Common Market Not Feasible, Times or INDIA, New Delhi, 5 December 1963. 
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On the other side of the debate some critics point out that a proposal 
for an A.C.M..is premature and this region lacks the economic and politi- 
cal conditions necessary for making the effort a success. They argue that 
trade among the countries of Asia is extremely low and is largely Western 
oriented. In December 1963 delegates to the special ministerial meeting 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) rejec- 
ted the idea of setting up an A.C.M. A spokesman of the meeting says 
that all the delegates who spoke “pointed out the non-complementary 
and competitive nature of the economies of most of the Asian countries”?! 
and felt that the varying degrees of development in the area “‘made the 
Asian Common . Market proposal impracticable for the present.” 
Mr. Zafar Iqbal, a Pakistani journalist, fears that the aid-giving countries 
will not tolerate discrimination against them and they might even stop 
giving aid. He points out that the E.C.M. is League of prosperous coun- 
tries with high standard of living and strong and mature economies, while 
“Asian countries... are underdeveloped, with weak economies, heavy 
population and food problems”.!8 ‘A. common market for such poor 
and underdeveloped countries, divided by many ideologies and devoid 
of any common political experience, is described as a “figment of imagi- 
nation, completely shorn of realism, and the spirit of ‘Asianization’ which 
has influenced the planners of the dream is nothing short of anillusion’’.?® 

However, two recent developments in this region encourage the 
preliminary steps for closer regignal cooperation on a limited scale. Asian 
states are not as they were. Of late they are also producing a good variety 
of industrial goods. This is reducing the no-complementary nature of 
their goods and promoting trade among them, Intra-Asian imports are 
higher than intra-Asian exports. This shows that while intra-Asian exports 
are metropolitan-oriented, their imports are Asian-oriented. Still 
certain improvements are necessary to increase the scope for greater and 
effective regional cooperation. Various development plans of the region 
are to be harmonized with each other to prevent a disproportionate growth 
ofthe economy. Neglect in integrating the industrial plans with the plans 
for agrucultural development adversely affected the balanced development 
of the region as a whole. Once the economic advantages of regional] 
cooperation are convincingly explained in objective terms to the. different 
countries of the region, there is no reason to doubt why the necessary degree 
of political cooperation cannot be secured. 

It is interesting to note that certain preliminary steps are already 
being taken in the direction of undertaking joint ventures in this region 
with a view to ultimately establishing the A.C.M. The ECAFE, in its 
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report for 1964, examined the possibilities of joint ventures, primarily in 
industrial sector, which are of common interest to two or more countries 
of the region. Inits Wellington session of March 1965, it once again 
investigated the possibilities of joint ventures and considered the proposals 
for establishing an ‘Asian Development Bank’ (ADB) to promote regional 
industries.” The proposed bank is expected to start with $ 1,000 million. 
Of this sixty per cent will be contributed by the Asian nations, and the 
remaining forty percent willbe secured from non-Asian states as sub- 
scriptions. This formula, while permitting the investment by the 
industrially advanced countries, still keeps the operation of the bank 
exclusively in Asian hands. Such Western aid, secured through a regional 
organization, induces Asian nations to undertake joint ventures like the 
Asian Highway and the Mekong Projects at a regional level. The United 
States President and the World Bank are favourably inclined towards 
American participation in the bank’s capital construction.” 

The success of the proposed bank stimulates more regional coopera- 
tion in a wide range of industries which will, in turn, help to increase the 
agricultural output of the region. With this development in the spheres 
of industry and agriculture and by harmonizing these two spheres so 
that each may supplement the other, the trade among the Asian countries 
also increases significantly. These economic advantages are attractive 
enough to induce the politicians to work out the required degree of coopera- 
tion necessary for making the experiment of A.C.M. a success. France 
and Germany which fought twice with each other in one generation agreed’ 
to evolve even supranational institutions to serve their common purpose 
The EFTA, whose establishment was marked by doubtful beginnings, 
now claims a better bargaining capacity in the world asa whole. The mutu- 
ally contending groups in Africa are gradually accommodating each other 
within the OAU. The sceptical asumptions about the economic viability 
of the LAFTA are belied in practice. Therefore none of the objections 
entertained against the establishment of an A.C.M. need be permitted to 
dissipate the efforts for its creation. 


20. Problems of Development, Times or INDIA, New Delhi, 18 March 1965. 
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DISCUSSION 


Foreign Trade and Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries 


S. N. Mishra 


ÍF COMPLETE autarchy and free trade are both ruled out as painful 
to a set course of economic development, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are then addressed to play a game in which nations with unequal 
economic capabilities and game-acumen are participating. The setting 
being unequal the result of the game is bound to be unequal. Since, how- 
ever, there is, by assumption, no running away from the play, the problem 
for a given country is then to devise the best strategy for itself, while 
accepting the fact of unequal constraints. But the best strategy does 
not work till eternity. Perhaps not much after it has begun to show re- 
sults, it becomes out of date. This is because the world in which it was 
conceived has changed in the meanwhile. New elements have appeared 
in the game while old ones have receded in the background. Thus to 
face a dynamic world a nation has to have a sequence of best strategies 
suitable for all possible contingencies. When it comes to empirical speci- 
fication of possible contingencies, however, one can do no more than 
choose the most probable ones and devise strategies for them. This per- 
haps is what is the central concern of Ignacy Sachs in this book. This 
being soit requires a good deal of spade work relating to past experience. 
He therefore gives us a detailed statistical picture of the world trade co- 
vering the period between 1878 and 1958. He has the world divided in 
three groups of countries—the developed, the developing and the socialist. 


This picture helps him in visualizing that world as it would be inthe year 
1980, under different hypotheses about the rate of growth of exports and 
imports of the underdeveloped countries. These hypotheses, simple as 
they may appear, carry within them the strategies that we have been talk- 
ing about, the ones that underdeveloped countries will adopt in the face 
of external and internal rigidities. There is no logical difficulty in having 
wild ns about the rates of growth of exports and imports. But 
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then their realization demands equally wild—not the best—strategies. 
They do however play a useful heuristic role in the identification process 
of the most realistic hypothesis. After all how do we arrive at reality 
except through a process of exclusion and rejection. Sachs, following 
this procedure, arrives at the most probable trade situation of 1980. Given 
this situation and the objective that underdeveloped countries want to 
maximize their rates of growth, Sachs enumerates the feasible courses of 
action, in other words, strategies which the underdeveloped countries 
should adopt in their foreign trade with themselves, with socialist coun- 
tries and finally with the developed capitalist countries. Since the group 
called underdeveloped countries is not a homogenous bloc, the foreign 
trade strategies will differ from country to country. To facilitate matter, 
however, this group is sub-divided into those that are called “‘export eco- 
nomies’’ and others that are called “‘import sensitive economies’’. Tem- 
porarily the latter group is a developed phase of the former. While the 
export economies are those that enjoy a durable elastic demand for their 
more or less mono-export commodity like oil in the Middle East or coffee 
once upon atime in Brazil, the import-sensitive economies are faced with 
inelastic demand for their traditional exports and a rising import demand 
arising out of their developmental needs. . Sachs outlines different strate- 
gies for these two groups. The interesting case is, however, that of an 
import-sensitive underdeveloped economy. 


In this respect two sets of strategies are discussed. One that fol- 
lows from the objective of maximization of the capacity to import (in other 
words maximising of exports) and its most efficient utilization in the in- 
terest of growth and the other that follows from the maximization of the 
rate of growth with a given capacity to import. In simple terms the res- 
pective strategies can be identified as export-promotion and import-sub- 
stitution. These two strategies need not necessarily be exclusive. If, 
however, there were a choice between them, Sachs would counsel the latter 
to be the better course, because it heavily discounts the influence of foreign 
trade on economic development. This should not give the wrong im- 
pression, however, that foreign trade position is or may become as bad 
as to force a country to give up the first strategy altogether. True that 
there is not much hope by way of enlarging exports to capitalist countries, 
either of traditional primary commodities or of manufactured and semi- 
processed consumer goods or even of capital goods, there is much scope 
left for this strategy within the underdeveloped countries themselves 
and between them and the socialist countries. 


What has been the experience regarding the foreign trade of under- 
developed countries vis-a-vis the developed countries ? On the basis 
of GATT and U.N. statistical sources, Sachs presents a depressing picture. 
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The relative share of this group taken as a whole reached its maximum 
before the World War I] and since then it has been declining. Inthe last 
decade alone the share of their exports fell from about 27 per cent to 23, 
per cent between 1953-55 and 1958. During the same period the intra- 
trade withinthe group came down from 10:5 per cent to 8:4 per cent of the 
world total (leaving aside the socialist countries). This decline is more 
conspicuous when one goes into the commodity break up of their share 
of total exports. Consider for example the export of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, the bulwark of underdeveloped countries’ exports. ‘Although 
between [913 and 1955 the exports from the underdeveloped countries’ 
of these commodities increased from 49 to 55 per cent of the total, their 
exports to the developed capitalist countries fell from 42 to 4I per cent. 
When one takes into account demographic increases and the long unfa- 
vourable terms of trade a much more depressing picture emerges. 


How to explain this crisis ? Sachs rightly disputes the explanation 
given by many Western economists who put the main burden on under- 
developed countries themselves, on their uncompetitive export produc- 
tion. He puts the main expalanatory burden on the demand side of the 
traditional export goods. Barring a few exceptions like oil, strategic 
ores and some metals, there is a relative decline in the demand for pri- 
mary exports in general. This decline has come about mainly from the 
changes unfavourable tothose goods occurring inthe production structure 
of the traditional demands, the general trend of falling share of imports 
of raw materials in industrial production, substitution of synthetics and 
finally low income elasticity of demand for foodstuffs. Coupled with this 
difficulty in exports is the pressure of increasing imports for developmental 
purposes. The net result is the continuing balance of payments crisis. 


If the exports and imports of the underdeveloped countries continue 
to increase respectively at 3:5 and 5'5 per cent per year as they did during 
1953-60, what will be the magnitude of this crisis, say, in 1980 ? 


Nearly one-third of their imports will have to be financed from net 
assistance from the rest of the world. If, however, these countries re- 
duced their rate of imports to 3 percent per year and maintained their 
exports to developed capitalist countries at 3 per cent as at present and 
also an amount equal to [0 per cent of that value of this export was avail- 
able as net assistance from these importers, they will be required to in- 

crease their intra-trade and trade with socialist countries from 27 to 40 
percent of their total imports. After several such alternative calculations, 
Sachs indicates that the situation in 1980 will remain tight unless intensive 
efforts are made continually to improve the international division of la- 
bour between the socialist and underdeveloped countries and within the 
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members of the latter group. 

The preceding is what may be called the core of this book. This 
core is prefaced with three short chapters—one on the external obstacles 
to growth, another on methodology and the third on the critique of trade 
theory literature. These do not ask for much comment. The compara- 
tive cost theory of foreign trade is long discredited. But deep-rooted 
ideas disintegrate very slowly. Even today some Western economists 
make it the basis, of course with new touches of economic semantics, of 
free trade. The Polish economist discounts the idea that free trade is 
an ‘‘engine of growth’’ or that it has genuine elements of ‘‘economic 
internationalism’’. On the contrary the experience of the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries shows that it has a retarding influence on the” 
economic development of underdeveloped countries and if anything it 
meant, in the past, economic exploitation of underdeveloped countries 
by the developed ones. This is because, as we observed in the beginning, 
the game is played among unequal partners. From the very nature of the 
case, therefore, the theories of F. Perroux and R. Prebish which use con- 
cepts like ‘dominated’ and ‘dominating’ economies or ‘centre’ and ‘peri- 
phery’, are in fact relevant. - 


DISCUSSION 


Nehru and a Complex Question in Indian 
Politics 


K. P. Karunakaran 


ONE OF THE most important aspects of the political situations in the 


South Asian countries like Burma, Ceylon, Indiaand Pakistan is the inter- 
relation between religion and politics. There is, of course, a variation 
in the degree of this inter-relation from one country to another. In 
one respect India differs from~all the other three, because, while in these 
countries, the most popular leaders were proud of the role of religion in 
politics, in India the tendency of the leaders of the most important party 
was to declare that this country would be a secular state. This attitude 
is mainly due to India’s first Prime Minister, Nehru, who had made an 
important contribution to the moulding of the Indian political mind even 
before the country achieved its independence. Of course, in practice, 
the society in this country was not as secular as the spokesmen of the 
government claimed. But even the placing of the ideal of secularism was 
an important achievement when it was made. 


This collection of Nehru’s speeches and writings on communalism 
is a representative collection of his views on this subject. The editor 
has done a great service to the students of modern India by his efforts to 
place in one volume all these utterances of the ablest spokesman of India’s 
secularism. The historical background of each document and the notes 
On various events which Mr. Gupta has given are of great value. He has 
edited this book with the purpose of fighting communalism which ‘‘is a 
canker in the politics of India’’. So, like his hero, he himself is involved 
on the subject dealt with in this work. Naturally, many who will dis- 
agree with Nehru will also question the objectivity and impartiality of 
the editor. Those who have a modern outlook will be happy with the 
condemnation of communalism ; but, at least, some among them, will 
feel that Nehru has not understood the strength of religious forces in 
this country. Pandit Nehru once said that Jinnah had a medieval outlook 
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towards politics, And Jinnah replied that Pandit Nehru was the Peter 
Pan of Indian politics who could never learn or unlearn anything. These 
speeches and writings reveal that Nehru looked at this aspect of Indian 
political problem from a European socialist standpoint. He rarely makes 
a distinction between Hindu communalism and Muslim communalism or 
between the Hindu communalism in the Muslim majority area on the one 
hand and the Hindu communalismin the rest of India, or between Muslim 
communalism in Hindu majority areas and in other areas. To him, all 
communalisms were of the same variety and the major hinderance towards 
achieving national solidarity was the presence of the British powerin India. 
He writes ‘‘Communalism is essentially a hunt for favours from a third 
party—the ruling party”. But this was only a partial truth. He was 
certainly wrong in the following statement. “They (communal organiza- 
tions) are certainly not economic groupings for there is no economic link 
binding their members.” The strength of Muslim communalism in India 
had its social and economic base among the underprivileged section of the 
population who were Muslim, although its chief spokesmen were often the 
wealthy leaders. 


From Sir Syed Ahammed Khan to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, there is 
a stream of Muslim modernists who were communal and there was a large 
number of orthodox Muslims in Congress camp. From 1920 onwards the 
Hindu Mahasabha made no impression onthe Hindu masses but the Muslim 
League became an increasingly important organization. Nehru rarely 
touches these complex aspects of the problem. Another equally important 
factor was that while Hindu Mahasabha leaders showed great enthusiasm 
for cooperation with the British Government and participated in the 
administration as members of the Executive Councils, the Muslim League 
leaders rarely didso. Nehru does not take into account this factor also. 
On one occassion he wrote, ‘‘everywhere religion recedes into_the back- 
ground and nationalism appears in an aggressive garb, and behind nationalism 
is the talk of social and economic problem’’. This may be a desirable 
phenomenon but not a reality. Even in the post-war era, religion was 
making its impact in the politics of many countries. Some of the indus- 
trially advanced countries were not exceptions to this rule. 


Inspite of this kind of over-simplification the contribution which 
Nehru made in giving a sense of direction to those people in this country 
who were receptive to his views was remarkable. In one sense the in- 
fluence he exerted was only next tothat of Gandhi. After the martyrdom 
of the Mahatma, Nehru’s responsibility in this field became-heavier, and 
not even his worst critics will accuse him of having made any compromise 
in regard tothis matter. In 1937 he wrote.“‘l have been warned by friends, 
whose opinion | value, that my attitude towards communal. organizations 
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will result in antagonizing many people against me. That is indeed pro- 
bable, l have no desire to antagonize any countryman of mine for we are 
in the midst of a mighty struggle against a powerful opponent. But that 
very struggle demands that we must check harmful tendencies and always 
keep the goal before us.’’ 


This was his attitude in Independent India also. That is why com- 
plete communal harmony prevailed in India even when this country was 
engaged in a bloody war with Pakistan. This was the greatest contribution 
of Jawaharlal Nehru to modern India. This book is the best documented 
history of Nehru’s heroic performances in this field. 


DISCUSSION 


= Our Neighbour, Pakistan 


Satya M. Rai 


(Tur AREA of Indo-Pakistan relations is by far the most crucial in 


the entire compass of India’s foreign relations’’, says B:G. Verghese. The 
book, which pleads fora fresh initiative towards Pakistan, was written 
before the Indo-Pak conflict on the Western border but after the provo- ' 
cative violation of the status quo inthe Rann of Kutch. The manner in 
which the agreement on the Rann of Kutch was abrogated even before the 
ink was dry, by a fresh aggressive measure on-the soil of Kashmir is only 
apart of the uneasy peace that forms the basic character of the relations 
between thetwo neighbours. Giving expression to this bitter truth the 
author says ‘‘The Indian image of Pakistan is as warped and distorted as 
the Pakistani image of India. The mirrors cracked a long while ago.” But 
“the absence of a free flow of information or much mass contact through 
trade and travel or at other levels has prevented understanding of even 
an elementary repair job’’. And yet, no two countries are so close to 
each other as India and Pakistan and a person going from one country 
to the other finds himself'in a ‘‘strangely familiar surroundings’’. Ver- 
ghese admits that there have been far-reaching changes in Pakistan since 
1947, Pakistam is at an “‘important turning point’? and the presiden- 
tial system, evolved by President Ayub, can be more suitable to the geo- 
graphically divided country ‘'shorn of some illiberal edges”. The land 
reforms, the Muslim Family Laws Ordinance, the Basic Democracy system, 
planning and elections are some of the important steps taken by the pre- 


sent regime in putting Pakistan on the map of the developing countries of 
Asia. 


Inthe sphere of foreign policy, too, the present leadership has 
adopted an independent posture. Its antipathy towards India has brought 
it nearer to China and its aspirations to develop its basic industry has 
taken it closer to the Soviet Union. The author reveals that there is an 
underlying warmth of feeling in Pakistan for India which is expressed 
by the remark which a Pakistani invariably makes ‘‘what a pity this whole 
business is, how nice it would be if only we settled our differences”, 
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This explains the pathos of relationship betweenthe two countries whose 
people were one nation only two decades ago. 


In the economic field, particularly in agricultural production, Pakis- 
tan has shown a “‘sudden spurt’’. It increased at arate of 3-1 per cent 
during 1960-64. Foodgrain production increased by nearly 28 per cent 
as against the plan target of 21 per cent, output of sugarcane and cotton 
increased by 42°3 percent and 40°5 percent respectively. Pakistan’s 
second plan, according to official source, has achieved ‘‘dramatic success” 
The plan size, as originally conceived, was Rs, 1900 crores and aimed at 
a 20 per cent increase in the national product which was later revised 
upwards to Rs. 2300 crores and 24 per cent respectively. In actual 
fact, ‘it is expected to better thesetargets with an investment of Rs. 2633 
crores and an overall growth rate of 28:4 per cent” 


Discussing the disparties bewech the two wings of Pakistan, Verghese 
says, that differences grew between 1949 and 1959 when per capita income 
in East Pakistan actually declined. He, nevertheless, remarks that the 
East Bengal government utilized only ‘‘Rs 59 crores out of a central allo- 
cation of Rs. 104 crores between 1947 and 1958”. President Ayub, recog- 
nizing the gravity of the problem, “‘made the removal of disparities a direc- 
tive principle of the new constitution’’ and since 1960, the rate of growth 
of state income and per capita income has been rising “more rapidly in 
East Pakistan than in the western wing’’. But so long as the communi- 
cations between the two wings do not improve to make the “‘social and 
economic mobility easier than at present, the economies of East and 
West Pakistan will tend to remain essentially separate even if they become 
equal”, 


Praising the Basic Democracy system, the author says that it has 
brought the administration and the people closer together as partners, 
though bureaucratic influence is still very evident especially in West Pakis- 
tan. Women are also participating for the first time in joint rural-urban 
composition of the Union Councils. ‘“‘Pakistan is treading new paths. 
There is a new ethos in the making.’’ Verghese, however, sharply criti- 
cises the language policy of the Pakistan government : ‘‘In search for an 
identity, Pakistan, like India, has unfortunately disowned Hindustani. 
As Hindi has been Sanskritized, so also has Pakistan sought to Urduize 
Bengali and Arabicize Urdu.’’ 


Discussing the elections and reasons for President Ayub’s success, 
the author is of the opinion that Ayub’s record in government and the 
Basic Democracy system went a long way in ensuring his victory. The 
opposition parties had nothing in common except thelr dislike for the 
President that brought them together. 
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Mr. Verghese correctly points out, while pleading for good neigh- 
bourly relations between the two countries, that ‘‘India should treat 
China and Pakistan as separate problems. To lump them together, as is 
increasingly being done, would be a grievous error.’’ The tragedy is that 
both the countries have “tended to look back than ahead... These have 
been years of wrath, wasted years. But if one looks ahead, it is impossi- 
ble to mistake the very close identity of interestes that bind together the 
two neighbours from every point of view-—-economic, political, strategic, 
cultural.” The need of the houristo bury the past and the bitter 
memories. The author warns that ‘‘the search for a solution must not be 
abandoned or delayed. The problems are complex, the suspicions deep, the 
irritations numerous.” , 


Mr.-Verghese, the distinguished writer, has done signal service in 
the cause of Indo-Pak friendship by publishing this book. It is regrettable, 
however, that there is dearth of such scholars and journalists in both the 
countries and particularly in Pakistan, to come out boldly and press their 
governments to take a fresh initiative to solve the numerous problems 
which face the two countries. And without such initiatives economic 
development in the Indian subcontinent cannot be undertaken without 


serious and expensive diversions.on defence expenditures and military 
preparations. 


DISCUSSION 


A Way Out of the: Vietnam Crisis 


_Bishwanath Singh 


WRITING about the Vietnam crisis, the New York Times columnist 


Mr. Sulzeberger wrote that the Vietnam conflict symbolizes many things 
to many people. To some, it represents a defiance of the never-defeated 
might of the U.S.A. ; to others it represents a fight between an Asian people 
and an ‘outsider’ power; to others it represents a thrust of the Chinese 
power to set up at least a cordon sanitaire, if not a chain of dependencies, 
on the periphery of its frontiers; and to some still others, it represents 
a symbol of the internal rift in the international communist movement. 
While it is interesting, the difficulty with this sort of analysis is that it 
often slips out from the real factor of the crisis, and rushes after 
some of its symptoms only. Observers who are so prone to interpret 
every situation in terms of power politics often miss the real cause 
of the crisis which is not far off fromthe scene of the conflict and 
try to bring far-fetched ideas—not always irrelevant—to bear on their 
analysis. This defect, in fact, characterizes almost all the writings of the 
American authors. This is not unnatural either. Because, perhaps nothing 
has so much exercised the mind of the American people and morally no 
war has proved so ambivalent to fight as the Vietnam war. The popularity 
of the ‘teach-ins’, conducted by various university professors, and the hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee, which Senator Fulbright termed the ‘Sena- 
torial teach-in’ go to prove how this war is viewed in the U.S.A. The 
difficulty of the American authors in reporting about Vietnam is fur- 
ther increased by their ingorance of the local people and their language. 
In fact, the best and the most balanced reporting on the Vietnam war, these 
days, have come usually from the French-speaking writers. This is beacause 
there are still great many Vietnamese for whom French is the second 
language. Presumably, therefore, the books and reportings which are 
derived from direct contact with the people concerned are likely to havea 
better degree of insight and authority which the second-hand reportings 
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often lack, many among the latter not infrequently even verging on superfi- 
ciality. Among the authors*of the first category who may specially be 
singled out for reliability and balanced judgments are Professor Bernard B, 
Fall and Mr. Jean Lacouture, whose books are among the subjects of this 
review. In diagnosis of the causes of the Vietnam crisis, they do not goto 
far-off lands, rather they try first to find the causes of the conflict in the 
land of the conflict itself. And once they succeed in their diagnosis, 
the correct prescription is not difficult to find. In fact, the prescription . 
is inherent in the diagnosis itself. 

Professor John K. Fairbank of Harvard University, an eminent Ame- 
rican Sihologue, recently observed that “We (USA) are sleeping in the 
same bed the French slept in, eventhough we dream very different dreams”, 
What were the dreams that the French once dreamt? For an answer to this 
question, the readers may well turn to Professor Fall and Mr. Lacouture. 
Their answer is that the dream was to keep Vietnam under their perpetual 
subjugation under the pretext of experimenting coexistence with the 
nationalists, if possible, and by bringing the might of the allies to bear, 
if necessary. In the name of anti-communism, the French succeeded in 
getting some help from the U.S.A., but when after the fall of the Dien Bien 

. Phu they demanded far more help and even direct American involvement, 
Washington responded that “Indo-China does not fall within the peri- 
‘meter of the area vital to the defence of the U.S.A.” After launching 
three successive drives, and each time without any visible impact, France 
was exhausted. The resultant Geneva Conference signed the armistice 
agreements between France and the Vietminh partitioning the country 
at the seventeenth parallel, pending-elections in 1956 for the eventual 
unification of the two parts of the land. The work of supervision of the 
proposed election as well as carrying out of the Geneva Convention was 
entrusted toa neutral nations’ commission, consisting of India, Canada 
and Poland. 

Perhaps the deal would have been carried out, but for the short- 
sighted obstinacy of the Diem regime in South Vietnam. Diem began to 
organize South Vietnam as an anti-communist bastion, and started sending 
paratroopers into North Vietnam for subversive purposes. But in this his 
norhern partner proved more adept than his Committee for the Liberation 
of North Vietnam. Diem’s misrule and oppression created a group of 
stubborn resistors against his regime, writes Mr. Lacouture, who were 
largely preoccupied with their self-defence, and without any direct link 
with Hanoi. The Diem regime was bent on subverting the elections and 
all the arrangements for them by the neutral commission, because, 
Professor Fall writes, “It was not certain of its success at the polls”. The 
violation of the Geneva deal, however, was not one-sided. Hanoi also 
increased its regular army units from 7 to 20 divisions, but there was no 
real evidence of eny overt aggression across the seventeenth parallel. 
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The reluctance ofthe Diem regime to allow the elections tobe held as 
scheduled, started a period of turmoil and violence in South Vietnam. 
The remaining Vietcong activities there killed the puppet village chiefs 
who were foisted by the Diem. regime without any election. The Saigon 
regime also tried to get rid of the three-country neutral supervison 
commission by meeting it with continuing discourtesies. It also refused to 
respect such provisions of the Geneva accordas trade between the two 
parts of the country and C.S.C control over civil rights violations etc. 
By 1957, the | C.S.C. reported that the ‘major part of its difficulties has 
arisen in South Vietnam”. 

After the failure of the Geneva accord, the Hanoi regime also started 
giving overt support to the southern fighters. It was in September 1960 
that the Communist Party of North Vietnam came out openly in their 
Support. Since then the two streams began to intermingle. But there 
can be no doubt, Mr. Lacouture asserts, about the southern origins of 
the Vietcong insurrection. And even today, Mr. Lacouture asserts ina 
separate article, there is little control over the Vietcong by the Hanoi 
regime—a fact which he cites to explain why the 30 days’ pause in the 
fighting and bombing last Decemer could bring only a single defiant letter 
from Hanoi. The National Liberation Front—-the political arm of the 
Vietcong—expressly mentions in its program a possibility of an indepen- 
dent South Vietnam, looking forward for an alliance with Laos and 
Cambodia. It is this aspect of the problem which has become the major 
victim of this war. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in her recent televised interview said 
that India as the chairman of the LC.S C. would favour the participation 
of the Vietcong in the.peace negotiations. Senator Keneddy also had 
made a similar suggestion earlier. But this suggestion is not viewed 
with equanimity in some quarters, because, according to them, it will 
further boost the prestige of the insurgents. In December [953 Georges 
Bidault, Foreign Minister of France, declined tc talk with Ho Chi.Minh 
because it will “only make them higher by talking to them”. But 
afterward at Geneva he had to yeild. Is history repeating itself ? 

Mr. Lacouture says that the South has been more radical than the 
North. He has cited from the 1960 program of the N.L.F. to prove that 
the Vietcongs were not eager for unification with the North and were 
content with an undefined position ‘‘somewhat in contradiction with the 
North's intention to do away with the zoning of Vietnam”. He. also 
reminds his readers of the November 8, 1963 appeal of the N.L.F. a week 
after Diem’s and Nhu’s murder, for negotiations between ‘‘variousinterest- 
ed groupsinSouth Vietnam in orderto arrive at a cease fire and a solution 
of the great problems of the country’’. It did not demand at that time 
for Hanoi’s participation or America’s withdrawal. He also cites the state- 
ment of a N.L F. leader made at the Indo-China Peoples’ Conference in 
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February, 1965, held in Cambodia, that ‘‘We have not been fighting for 
many years only to end up with having one dictatorship replaced by 
another.” The Vietcongs are thus not the Trojan Horse of any foreign 
power. Having established the independent character of the N.L.F., these 
two authors suggest that the logical course should be followed into 
any negotiation for peace; that is, the South Vietnamese should 
negotiate among themselves first, then South Vietnam should negotiate 
with North Vietnam, and then the great powers should negotiate. 
‘“‘Peace must be begun in thé South by the Southerners”, writes 
. Mr. Lacouture, ‘just as the war began there’’. This precious little 
truth, so long hidden under the debris of violence, appears to be the key 
to any solution to the Vietnamese riddle, which is now baffling the 
ingenuity of the leaders of the World. 

Dr, Fall as well as Mr. Lacouture have discussed with admirable 
clarity of perception and penetrating insight the basic psychological and 
political factors inthe whole circumstance of the two Vietnams. They 
have written with a solid background of the Vietnamese people and their 
cultural and psychological traits, and they are well-conversant with the 
problems that they have chosen as their theme in these books. Their style 
has been direct and forthright. They have tried to be as objective as 
possible, but perhaps they have not been able fully to overcome théir 
national prejudice and preconceptions on some points. These books 
contain a wealth of information. They are the obvious choice of those 
readers who are interested in understanding the intricacies of the Vietnam 
problem. 

The book by Mr. Osborne is a short capitulation of the facts of the 
situation. Honey’s book is a useful compendium which presents views 
from different authors in one volume. 





Book Reviews 


Feeding India’s Growing Millions by Pandurang V. Sukhatme, Asia Publishing House, 
1965, 172 pp. Price Rs 17.50 


a 


The author who is Director of the Statistics Division of the F.A.O. seeks an 
answer to the following: (1) How much does ‘an average Indian eat? (ii) How much 
should an average Indian eat and on this standard how many Indias are undernourished ? 
(iii) How much additional food should be produced to meet the minimum nutritional 
requirements? (iv) What are the possibilities of raising this additional quantity from 
internal resources? 


Precise quantitative answers to these questions are far from easy to obtain. Statis- 
tics of food production are not very accurate nor do they cover all the important items— 
those regarding consumption are even less satisfactory. Food standards or norms in 
terms of calories and nutritive contents have yet to be suitably determined for Indian 
conditions. 


Undaunted by these handicaps the author proceeds to piece together the available 
data, correcting inaccuracies where possible, making bold and intelligent guesses where 
necessary, to draw up a comprehensive picture of the existing unsatisfactory conditions 
and suggesting means to meet the challenge. 


The author estimates the current food consumption at less than 2000 calories per 
person per day, with 77 per cent of the calories derived from cereals, starchy roots and 
sugar. Protein consumption is 51 g. with only 6g. derived from animal sources. The 
average calorie requirement per person per day ensuring adequate nutrition under Indian 
conditions is placed at 23000 calories with a much larger proportion than at present to 
be obtained from protective foods (milk, animal proteins, fruits and vegetables). Basing 
himself on the results of household dietary surveys conducted by the Indian Council of 
Medical Research, the author estimates that one in every four and probably one in 
every three of India’s population are undernourished. 


To meet deficiencies nutritional requirements are specified at two levels. The mini- 
mum level, a very modest target, covers the needs for proteins of animal origin of in- 
fants and children below six and partially the needs of other vulnerable groups. The 
medium level covers more fully the needs for animal protein of school-going children 
and provides for more adequate allowances for the other vulnerable groups. These 
` nutritional targets are then translated in terms of food requirements, selecting the spe- 
cific consumption items in such a manner as to keep the cost of the total food basket 
as low as possible and to introduce changes in food habits only gradually. 


It is estimated that the present diet is grossly inadequate even in comparison to the 
minimum level. During 1958-59 to 1960-61 total food supplies show a-deficit of some 
4 million tons in cereals, 6 milliom tons in pulses, 9 million in fruits and vegetables and an 
equal amount in milk, 2 million tons in other animal products, amd a little over I million 
in oils, 
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To estimate the food supplies that would be needed over the next 20 years two pepu- 
lation projections are made : j 


Population in millions 








Year 1960 1961 1971 1976 1981 
Projection I 430 438 535 585 630 
Projection TI 430 438 555 625 690 


BEATA EE tata ete one A 





If the population wère to grow as under Projection I and if the minimum nutrition level 
is to be achieved by 1971 the available total food supplies would have to be increased 
by 35 per cent in cereals, 10 per cent in pulses, 110 per cent in fruits and vegetables and 

_85 percent in animal products. Much larger increases would obviously be needed 
under Projection H, Under either projection total food supplies per capita will have to 
be increased at the rate of 2.7 per cent per annum if the minimum target is to be achieved 
by 1971 and at 1.85 per cent if it is to be achieved by 1976. The achievement of the me- 
dium nutrition level by 1976 would require an increase of some 110 per cent in total food 
supplies under Projection I and of 120 per cent under Projection LI. The respective in- 
creases called for in animal products are some 210 per cent and 230 per cent. 


Can India achieve the increases in food supplies of the order indicated above? Dis- 
cussing the various methods to increase food production, viz. increase in area under culti- 
vation, extensive use of irrigation and fertilisers, double cropping, improved livestock, 
etc., the author concludes that India has an adequate potential to ensure a minimum 
level of nutrition to her people over the next twenty years. He welcomes the current 
efforts to stabilise the growth of population though he feels that the required reduction 
in the current birth rate of 40 per 1000 by more than one halfis hardly feasible in the near 
future. And therefore the hope of improving the level of nutrition lies on realising the 
agricultural potential as quickly as possible. s 


The author is to be congratulated on this remarkable detailed study of India’s food 
problem. One may question, here and there, his estimates, one may even be able to im- 
prove upon them, but the book will remain a model for future studies of this problem. 


(Professor) D. D. Joshi 


Caste and Kin in Nepal, India and Ceylon, edited by Professor Christoph von Furer- 
Haimendorf, Asia Publishing House, 1965, 364 pp. Price 32.00 


The book under review is a volume of essays written by five anthropologists who 
have at various times conducted field work in Nepal, India and Ceylon. Al the authors 
who have contributed to this volume, have at one time or the other worked in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
under Professor Haimendorf, who has not only edited the volume but has also contributed 
two articles besides an illuminating introduction. 


The title of the book is slightly misleading as it is not a study of caste and kinship 
in the three countries mentioned, but rather a study of caste alone in India and Nepal and 
of kinship, particularly of polyandry in Ceylon. In this respect the article by Dr. Tam- . 
biah does not exactly fallin the same category as the remaining articles all of which high- 
light the problems of social groupings as variants of the Indian caste system. 
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For the sake of convenience I shall comment on Dr. Tambiah’s article first although 
it is listed last in the book. ‘“‘Polyandry in Ceylon, with special reference to the Laggala 
region” by Dr. Tambiah is a voluminous article covering no less than ninety-four pages. But 
it is packed with information and relevant data on polyanderous marriages in Ceylon 
particularly in the Laggala region of the Island. Dr. Tambiah has analysed the institution 
of polyanderous marriage from many angles preceded by a general discussion on poly- 
andry as studied by other contemporary anthropologists such as Leach, Gough, Fischer and 
Tenant. 


Dr. Tambiah has studied polyandry, mainly of the Adelphic type (where two or 
more brothers may share a wife) in the context of the Laggalas agricultural economy. He 
` concludes that polyandry enables brothers to keep their meagre landholdings intact, 
which is evidenced by the fact that adelphic polyandry occurs mostly among those, holding 
less than one and a half acre of land. Polyandry between step-brothers and cousins also 
occurs among the Sinhalese of Laggala. But in such cases a ‘junior husband’ may be 
poorer than the other husband and may be allowed to share the wife in return of which 
he provides additional labour force to the household. Very seldom polyandry occurs 
between distant kins or persons unrelated, when it does occur such unions are unstable 
and do not have any economic incentives for it. 


Dr. Tambiah’s arguments are covincing and well-documented, and are supported 
by similar studies made in other regions. It has commonly been observed that the forms 
of marriage are‘closely linked with the economic circumstances of those who practise them. 
Especially in agricultural economies and where women have a share in the property ways 
and means are sought of maintaining the landholdings undivided by preferential marria- 
ges. Leach’s study of Kandyan marriage and Gough’s study of Nayar marriages are il- 
lustrative of this argument. I myself found that among the Muslims of Uttar Pradesh in 
India, the practice of ‘lineage endogamy’ according to which marriage between the children 
of brothers was preferred had the underlying-desire to keep the property from going out- 
side the lineage. Thus it may be stated that polyandry like ‘lineage endogamy’ is one of 
the ways of preserving the unity, of landed property, which serves another subsidiary pur- 
pose of giving stability to marriage. 


Dr. Srivastava in his article ‘‘Tribe-caste Mobility in India”, has dealt with tribal 
mobility in the Himalayan regions and Miss Chie Nekani analyses the plural society in 
Sikkim. She discusses the relations between the indigenous, originally pagan, Lepchas 
and the Bhotia representatives of Tibetan-Buddhist civilisation. 


The remaining articles in the volume present the problem of social stratification in 
Hindu and Buddhist societies. Professor Haimendorf’s two articles present a study of 
Chetri caste in Nepal and status distinctions in Buddhist communities of Nepal. In both 
these articles Prof. Haimendorf reaffirms his earlier views on caste being primarily cul- 
tural phenomenon. Dr. Rosser’s article on the Newar caste in Nepal highlights the prob- 
lems of caste mobility among the Newars of Khatmandu Valley. Dr. Rosser regards 
caste primarily as a structural phenomenon. He holds “‘that in a particular caste system 
the differing status positions of the compound groups are derived ultimately and basically, 
in all systems of social stratifications, from the distribution’ of political and economic 
power within that system’. A view which Professor Haimendorf finds unacceptable, who 
does not recognise any direct correspondence between caste and class. The reviewer’s per- 
sonal views are similar to those of Dr. Rossers. But perhaps this is no place to indulge 
in any detailed discussion on the nature of caste system. Here it will suffice to say that 
Professor Haimendorf in his introduction has ably raised this problem which evokes in 
the reader’s mind many relevant, questions on the nature of caste and caste mobility 
in the caste dominated societies of India and Nepal. 


Zarina Bhatty 
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Religion and Political Awakening in India by K.P. Karunakaran, Meenakshi Prakashan, 
Meerut, 1965. 


Religion and politics have been inextricably intertwined in India, so much so that 
any attempt to understand the Indian political science would be futile if it neglects the reli- 
gious groupings and divisions. Professor Karunakaran has tried to explore in this book 
the inter-connection of religious reform movements and politics with imagination and 
care, scanning the socio-religious movements of the nineteenth and the early twentieth 
centuries. He has also dealt with their effects on contemporary political scene. In this 
brief essay (hundred pages, and seventeen extensive extracts from those who shaped these 
social and religious movements), spread over a hundred and fifty-seven pages, the author 
has piled up enough testimony to support his central thesis that religion has had an endu- 
ring influence in political articulation of the great massegs of people in India. He shows 
awareness of the socio-political conditions to which these religious movements were but a 
response. Religion provides motivation for favouring or opposing a policy of reconci- 
liation with colonial rule, social injustice and seeking or adjuring political responsibility 
and power. What men think, rational or irrational, constitutes much of political rea- 
lity and therefore a serious political reformer has to bea religious reformer in some periods 
in history. The author rejects, as alien, the studies of some early -Christian missionaries 
on Indian religion as well as the later studies by Western Marxists and by Indian scho- 
lars inspired by the Western idiom. While making this observation, it would have been 
helpful if he had made his frame of reference more explicit. 


The analytical study of the author deals with the early attempts at social reform 
like eradication of Sati, removal of the obstacles to widow remarriage, raising the age at 
marriage, removal of caste rigidity and disability. He also deals with the impact of 
Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Ram Krishna Mission and Theosophical Society on national 
consciousness. A separate chapter is devoted to the Muslim religious movements. 


In this short study, Professor Karunakaran has raised many pertinent questions. 
If he has not been able to answer them to the full, it was not surprising. As he himself 
notes : ‘f... it (this book) will only scratch the surface of the vast subject. A complete 
picture will emerge only when thorough studies are made on other aspects of the subject.” 
As a first scientific approach to the study of the subject from a comprehensive viewpoint 
by an Indian scholar, this book makes an important contribution. Even a reader who 
does not agree with the author will be stimulated by his observations. 


To the present reviewer it seems that no useful purpose is served in rejecting Western 
political idiom wholesale as alien. In fact we cannot do that and simultaneously make 
a worthwhile contribution to any social science. Professor Karunakaran uses the terms 
‘““modern’’, ‘revivalist’, “reactionary”? and “reform” much in the same sense as do the 
Western scholars, in spite of his objections to them. -In his zeal to correct those who 
underplayed the strength of religion in the political field and the capacity of the religious 
rebels to move the masses for social reform and political regeneration, the author al- 
most forgets that the legacy of all religious invigouration is the strengthening of irrational 
outlook. Here some counterfeit of reality is taken for creative imagination. Religion 
used as tactics (The author writes “Perhaps Gandhi was conscious of the fact that this 
was his historic mission.”) inserts a pseudo-environment for the real one. Such an action 
sacrifices long term objectives to gain short term ones. Expediency can do harm if it 
leads to the loss of perspective. 


To the charge that the later revivalist religious movements including Arya Samaj 
were escapism from ‘brutal’ facts of political and economic realities, the author has nothing 
much to say by way of refutation. Though nothing much could be farther from the 
mind of the author of this book, but secular values are not reinforced when separatist 
movement of the Muslims is treated separately and no emphasis is laid on the unifying 
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character of the same politico-economic conditions of all Indians, notwithstanding the 
differences in their religious affiliations. It is a case of confusing the environment 
with pseudo-environment. 


In spite of these limitations, the book is a laudable attempt because it goes beyond 
platitudes and faces one of the central problems in Indian politics squarely. 


Nirmal Singh 


Mongols of the Twentieth Century by Robert A. Rupen, Parts I and H, Indiana University 
Publication, 1964, 510 pp. 


The People’s Republic of Mongolia deserves serious studies by scholars primarily 
for two reasons. First, Mongolia was the first Asian country to undergo a socialist re- 
volution as early as 1921 and as such the circumstances leading to this historic change 
merit close study. Secondly, the Mongolian experience of building up of a socialist society 
by-passing the capitalist phase stands out as a unique experience and is of immense value 
for the developing countries of the third world. For Mongolia was one of the most back- 
ward countries of Asia when the socialist revolution took place in 1921. However, her 
successful march on the road of socialism is a challenging experience for the other develop- 
ing countries from which they could but draw inspiration to tackle the similar tasks they 
are faced with today. i 


Unfortunately, however, Mongolia has not received sufficient attention specially 
from scholars writing in English. As a resuJt her policy—domestic as well foreign— 
has more often than not been misunderstood and misconstrued. It was due to such a 
misunderstanding of her policy that she could not become a member of the United Nations 
till as late as 1962. Apart from covering little known territory the two volumes are the 
result of much labour. Part If presents a comprehensive bibliography on the different 
aspects of the Mongolian life: history, culture, religion, economic development etc, Part 
I is the main work which seeks “‘to focuss on the key Mongols of this century and to relate 
their lives and actions to the force flowing from their huge‘southern and northern 
neighbours”. 


Mongols played a significant role in the medieval period. Under the leadership of 
Chengis Khan and his successor Mongols built up a huge empire extending from Asia to 
Europe. However, subsequently that empire collapsed and in 1691 they themselves were 
subjugated by the Minchu rulers of China-—-which fully controlled them till 1911. 


However, in the situation created by the Chinese revolution of 1911 the Mongols 
found an opportunity to declare themselves independent and in that they received powerful 
support from the Czarist rulers of Russia. The October Revolution added a new ele- 
ment in the Mongolian situation. It inspired the patriotic Mongols led by Sukhe Batron 
and Choibalsan to make efforts to rid themselves not only from the Chinese oppression 
but also from the feudal oppressers inside their own country. The result was the setting 
up of the provisional Government of Mongolia in 1921. There has been much misunder- 
standing regarding the circumstances surrounding the Mongolian Revolution of 1921. 

-A section of Western scholars still believes that the Mongolian Revolution was the result 
of “Bolshevik conspiracy”. It is unfortunate that Rupen also falls victim to this oft- 
“repeated but a fallacious thesis. The fact that Soviet support came only after the 
formation of the Provisional Government of Mongolia falsifies the above thesis. 
However, there is no denying the fact that the Soviet support proved of immense 


value to the Mongols in the protection and promotion of the gains which have accrued to 
them since the 1921 Revolution. Thus when in the 1930’s Japanese---after the occupation 
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of Manchuria—threatened the Mongolian frontiers, the Soviet Union extended military 
help to Mongolia. Mongolian soldiers fought shoulder to shoulder with the Russian 
soldiers in the Second World War against Japan. Still, the Soviet Union did everything 
to maintain the integrity and independence of the People’s Republic of Mongolia. It was 
on Soviet initiative that the Yalta Conference agreed to maintain the “‘status quo” in outer 
Mongolia. Subsequently a nation-wide plebiscite was held in Mongolia on 20 October 
1945. The Soviet Union strengthened the position of Mongolia by signing a defence pact 
with her on 27 February 1946 which provided for mutual consultation and military assis- 
tance in the case of aggression against either of the signatories by a third party. 


The establishment of the People’s Republic of: China in 1949 added a new element 
to the situation. The People’s Republic of Mongolia immediately extended recognition 
to the People’s Republic of China. Subsequently China and Mongolia moved closer and 
entered into a number of economic and cultural agreements. But with the intensification 
of the Sino-Soviet rift, Mongolia moved closer to the Soviet Union. Rupen’s analysis 
of the Mongolian policy towards the Sino-Soviet rift is by and large sound. He rightly 
concludes that Mongolia would remain closer to the Soviet Union in the coming years. 
The signing of the Soviet-Mongolian Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Agsistance between the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of Mongolia is a 
confirmation of Rupen’s analysis. 


However, the author also says that “Mongolian nationalism continues to be a real 
force: indeed, practically, all Mongols are nationalists now, whereas many did not recog- 
nise the sentiment in 1917”. 


Rupen’s primary stress is always on Mongolia’s relations with the Soviet Union 
and China. He does not attempt to make a study of the economic, political, social and 
institutional growth of the Mongolian society. Whatever reference is made to this aspect 
of the problem is done only in the context of the Russian and Chinese aid to Mongolia. 
One wonders whether Rupen would not have utilised the massive data which he has 
collected, in a better way had he laid greater stress on the domestic policies of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia. 

R. C. Pradhan 


= 


Crisis by Terence Robertson, Hutchinson, London, 1965, 349 pp. Price 50 sh. 


The full story of the Suez affair of 1956 has never been told in spite of the spate of 
literature gushing forth following Nasser’s seizure of the Canal. Except, perhaps, Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Full Circle in the form of memoirs, most of the books were concerned 
with the military or political aspect of the situation and were therefore candidly partisan 
or propagandist. The present book, though more detailed, has been written by a Cana- 
dian journalist from the Western angle and cannot be called definitive or complete in its 
subject-matter. It is, nonetheless, a first-hand account of the situation in that the author 
had been very close to Lester B. Pearson whose efforts went a long way to prevent a disas- 
ter everyone feared: the outbreak of world war. As is well known, with the Anglo- 
French-Israeli invasion of the Suez, the centre of interest shifted to New York where 
diplomatic activity reached a new high. The author had the opportunity to seek inter- 
views with British, French, American, Soviet and other diplomats who were the central 
figure in the back-stage drama. Hecould thereby collectalot of confidential information 
as also he could procure certain documents from private sources. It is significant that his 
facts and conclusions received the seal of approval from Robert Murphy of the United 
States, Christian Pineau of France and Norman Robertson of Canada—-all notable 
persons who were involved in the Crisis as it developed. The book provides an outlook 
so essential to the complete understanding of the events that left a permanent scar on 
international relations and have brought the Middle East into the focus of world politics. 
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Apart from the confidential material obtained from the records, papers and diaries 
and the bibliography, the narrative is based on a series of personal conversations with 
David Ben Gurion and Golda Meir of Israel. One wonders at the conspicuous absence 
of conversations with the Arabs, the Africans and the Asian diplomats. 


It may be recalled that for three weeks in November 1956, no one could believe with 
any amount of certainty that the Suez conflict would not develop into a conventional 
war. It stands to the credit of the United Nations that an emergency force—an embryo- 
nic international force—could be placed in Egypt just a 15 days after such an idea was 
mooted. That the UN did intervene in a dispute involving the Big Powers and in the 
Middle East region which is rather the most sensitive, speaks highly of those who initiated 
the moves to restore peace and cease-fire in the area. The book deals with the details of 
the developments leading to the resolution of the dispute. 


Terence Robertson has reconstructed the events which led to nationalization of 
the Canal Company, described the political manipulations that culminated in the tri- 


partite aggression on Cairo, and traced the unremitting efforts of a handful of diplomats 
at the UN to restore tranquility. 


a 


By 1954, the story goes, all but,the most diehard colonialists had realized that, the 
advent of nuclear weapons made overseas military bases such as the Suez obsolete. Eden 
negotiated an Anglo-Egyptian treaty under which British troops would evacuate the canal 
by 1956. In June of that year the last of the British ‘soldiers had left Egypt. A month 
later President Nasser nationalized the Company to the great annoyance of the Britishers. 
Egypt was only exercising its sovereign rights. British interests were to suffer. So were 
French. The Anglo-French position in international law amounted to an assertion 
that Nasser had acted illegally. This was a curious position since international law 
does not deny sovereignty. A government can expropriate properties within its juris- 
diction. When legal quibblings did not help the colonial powers the gurantees of free 
passage were brought in to indict Cairo. Even this was not an appropriate issue in inter- 
national law for the concession was an agreement between the State and a private Com- 
pany, and was therefore subject to domestic jurisdiction of the State. 


The author rightly holds that there were only two points on which Anglo-French 
invasion had legal justification: if Nasser failed to maintain free and non-discriminatory 
flow of traffic through the Canal, and if Egypt failed to pay adequate compensation 
tothe Company. The origins of the local war, however, lie in Israel, where the decision 
to fight preventive war was deliberately timed to take advantage and wreck vengeance 
on Nasser. Collusion with England and France came in handy. Israel was able to 


implicate the two Great Powers proved to be a catalytic agent for the ugly turn that the 
situation took. 


It is in this context that V.K. Krishna Menon’s active diplomacy during the Suez 
crisis has some meaning. The resolution that he circulated on November 22 with the 
support of twenty Afro-Asian states called Britain and France to comply with the ear- 
lier UN resolutions. Though it was evident that they would withdraw from Suez, Menon’s 
moves lent urgency to the situation. Lodge suggested that such ‘a resolution was super- 
fluous but Menon was not prepared to abandon it although he agreed to modify its lan- 
guage. The United States voted with the Afro-Asian and Socialist countries. This was 
unprecedented, for the Australian representative remarked: "the U.S. Administration 
has now told the world that it no longer trusts Britain and France”. Menon by his tactics 
browbeat the sophisticates. Britain felt flabbergasted. 


The war was vacated through the swift execution of the UN mandate. By December 
22, the Canal was cleared of fereigners. The event brought British and French prestige 
considerably low and Eden resigned. ' 


r 


M. M. Sankhdher 
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Portrait of a Minority: Asians in East Africa edited by Dharam P. Ghai, Oxford 
University Press, Rs. 7 


This collection of essays by various authors, represents a substantial step forward 
in its field. Al} serious students of East African Affairs will be indebted to Messrs Ghai 
and Tandon and their associates for their critical contribution to a better understanding 
of the role of Asians in East Africa. 


The authors of this study with the exception of Agehonanda Bharati, an American 
converted to Hinduism and Chanan Singh, an old Asian politician, belong to the younger 
generation of East African Asians. They were all educated in England during the post 
second world war era, an era of liberation from colonial rule. Unlike their elders, these 
young intellectuals returned to their countries with a sense of belonging to East Africa 
rather than to India. They regarded East Africa as their motherland and to them their 
Asian origin was a drawback. The contrast between the younger and older Asians'is 
striking. In many Asian families there have been fundamental clashes between the youn- 
ger and older members on their attitudes to African nationalism, producing tensions and 
bitterness. The younger Asians have tried to convince their elders that the Africans are 
capable of colour blindness and magnanimity to a degrce that the Asians and Europeans 
were not. These younger Asians have to be accepted fully by the Africans: they have 
been isolated from their own community, but have not yet found new moorings. They 
have an important part to play in promoting racial understanding. 


Mr. Chanan Singh who writes the historical background in a most sketchy way; 
gives us the history of Indian-African relations. Summing up the Indians’ role during the 
last 2000 years he says that Indians had rarely explicitly taken part in political activity. 
They concentrated only upon economic enterprise. But the first challenge to the econo- 
mic position of Asians was offered by the white communities in East Africa resulting in 
economic rivalry. 


The second challenge came as various African people responded to the new econo- 
mic opportunities and rivalry between them and the Asian businessmen and the trader 
developed, adds Dharam Ghai. The African farmer resented the Asian monopoly of mar- 
keting and gradually the African cooperatives began to act effectively to break down that 
monopoly. This economic competition created much ill feeling. The Asians lost their 
economic indispensability, and they got involved in competition with the Africans. They 
exported capital. 


According to Dharam Ghai, who surveys the economic scene, the pressure of econo- 
mic competition from the Africans will be further intensified. The wealthy with large 
import, wholesale and retail business will continue to have a future in East Africa, the 
small shopkeepers, government employees and skilled workers would have to compete 
with Africans. Economic difficulties will perhaps manifest themselves in growing unem- 
ployment, pressures on average earnings, increasing economic competition from Africans 
and generally in a gradual erosion of the many privileges which Asians have enjoyed in 
in the past, 


Therefore the majority of Asians did not take up East African citizenship as reco- 
mmended by the official voices of the countries involved due to the fear that East African 
citizenship may not eventually help them to preserve their jobs and their livelihood. Bha- 
rati writes in ‘Social survey’: “even stronger apprehensions are felt by the smal] (Duka) 
` shop owners all over East Africa i.e., by the Gujaratis who have given the image of Indians 
as of being money grabbing traders, to both Africans and Europeans in East Africa. These 
dukas owned exclusively by Gujarati-speaking Asians, are being crowded out almost 
exclusively by the African cooperatives and by an increasing boycott from the side of the 
former African clientele.” 
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A somewhat distinct chapter in the volume is offered by Yash Tandon. This chapter 
(Political Survey) offers a very useful although controversial summary of the political 
role of Asians in East Africa. According to Tandon the Asians of East Africa both “as a 
community and as individuals reacted to politics and to political events with the crudest 
animal instincts of “survival and security’ not because the Asians are apolitical but 
“because most of the Asians in East Africa were a trading community who came to East ` 
Africa primarily to improve their fortunes... They were hypocritical people who opposed 
the British regime in India but favoured it in East Africa so that they might continue to 
enjoy economic prosperity”. : 


He believes that the only type of sanctions that the Asians could apply in support 
of their political claims were moral and ecomomie sanctions, which too were very limited 
in their actual application, because “the Asians could either threaten to close down their 
shops or at most pack up their things and leave East Africa’. While expressing this 
belief Mr. Tandon has overlooked the fact that Asians occupied the position of middle 
class in East Africa and they failed to play that role because they never indentified them- 
selves with the East Africans. They did not associate with the Africans in their stru- 
ggle for equality. It was only a few, farsighted Asian leaders like Makhan Singh, Isher 
Das, Desai and P.G. Pinto who regarded themselves as East Africans and made all efforts 
to liberate East Africa from colonialism. It was Makhan Singh whe in 1950 moved 
the first resolution for independence of Kenya in a labour gathering which was attended 
by African leaders also. If the Asians had played the role which was expected of them 
as a middle class and if they had supplied leadership to the poorer masses of East Africa 
ic. the Africans, they would have had allthe sanctions in support of their political claims, 


To escape from the responsibility of today’s racial dissension, the contributors to 
this symposium have placed the responsibility on the British Government for following 
the policy of divide and rule. According to them, this policy compartmentalised the 
society in three racial groups, a compartmentalisation which was p Feintonced by economic 
social and political discrimination, and segregation. 


If the Africans ask— what did the Asians do to fight this policy? Naturally the 
reply would be nothing, because doing nothing helped the crude animalistic instincts 
of the Asians. But now the Asians want the present governments to “implement the 
philosophy of integration in a meaningful way”. They want them to “accept their 
responsibility for ensuring equality and justice among all citizens”, hoping that 
meanwhile ‘‘this great experiment in social engineering will succeed and that Asians 
will be accepted and will play a positive role in the new societies of East Africa”, 

The book portrays very well the “crude animalistic instincts’ of the Aslans. 


V. G. 


Emergent Africa by Scipio, Chatto and Windus, London, 1965, 192 pp. 


The book under review tries to present a picture of the problems that face the new 
states of Africa. Each of the new countries has its own problems and its own aspirations 
and difficulties. But all of them have much in common and the context of these common 
elements is a new one since independence. 


The author is a distinguished European expert on Africa writing under the pseu- 
donym. He has travelled extensively in Africa and claims contact with the African coun- 
tries. He excludes from his survey the Arab countries of North Africa and the South 
African Republic, the High Commission Territories and Southern Rhodesia, as their 
“traditions arid problems are too different. to include them’, He deals only with e 

countries of tropical Africa. i , 


~ 
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The author says that the most important contribution of colonialism to tropical 
Africa is that the new countries which have emerged, have been endowed with a “‘tradi- . 
tion of order, over wider areas than in precolonial times”. This certainly is to place an 
undue premium on the colonial legacy. He observes “‘the new states of tropical Africa 
have inherited a great deal from colonial rule, including their very existence as political 
entities’. (p. 27) 


After examining the legacy- of colonialism, he enumerates the host of ways in which 
the colonial system has affected African political parties. The fading of the opposition 
parties after independence is “‘neither remarkable nor tragic’, They withered because 
the conditions which created them—the so-called constitutional democracy on the West 
European pattern and sometimes European support—dried up. (p. 56) 


' The difficulties which the states face are technical backwardness and lack of 
native capital together with scarcity of resources. The author also contends that in the 
new Africa, the economic realities do not determine the nature of political action. The 
solutions adopted, for economic problems arè essentially a matter of political choice, 
according to the author. 


` The urge for international recognition is very strong among these nations. Both 
in their relations with other African states and with the rest of the world the governments 
of these new countries and indeed their peoples too, are anxious to make good their claim 
to acceptance as full members of the community of nations, on a basis of equality with 
everyone else. In other words, they want to be taken ‘seriously’. 


| In order to keep peace with the progressive reassertion of independence in Africa 
itself, the West must ‘‘decolonize the image” of Africa in their minds. The West can no 
longer dictate terms to the African people. They can only help and advise them. The 
newly independent countries of tropical Africa are no longer the “wards of the West”, 
warns the author. (p. 175) oa 


* The author describes thd background against which the newly established indepen- 
dent states of tropical Africa operate, and the problems with which their governments 
must contend in their task of building stable new. nations. These problems are ‘‘great, 
but not overwhelming”. The new countries are not over-populated like their Asian coun- 
terparts. k ' 


An attempt is made to put forward some tentative generalizations about the African 
sçene since independence. But some of these generalizations have lost their validity in 
the wake of the recent developments i in tropical Africa. The author is optimistic about 
the future of these countries. It will not be long, he believes, before these countries 
realize administrative; economic and spiritual independence. l 


The book is pointed and authoritative study of the post-independence situation and 
its problems—the psychological and material products of the colonial past, the business 
of coming to terms with non-African nations hitherto quite remote. It also throws light 
on the conflicting pressures among the new states themselves making either for cooperation 
or competition. 

K. Raman Pillai 


` The New Face of War by Malcolm W. Browne, Cassell, London, 1965. 


‘It is well known that “Truth is the first victim of war”. Nowhere is this maxim 
more true than in the Vietnamese war-—one of the cruellest wars ever fought in the history 
of mankind. In that unfortunate country the U.S. government has played a clever game 
of mixing up facts with fiction. By repeated assertions these frictions have now assumed 
the status of facts in some circles and have once more proved Goebbels’ view on the 
usefulness of the Big Lie. see 
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The Johnson administration would like all to believe that the Americans in Vietnam 
are fighting to save the freedom and the democratic rights of the Vietnamese people. This 
could have been dismissed as a joke but for the tragedy involved init. The truth is that 
the Americans in Vietnam are indulging in a war of extermination. It i is quite difficult for 
an average American living thousands of miles away from the actual scene, to understand 
the real nature and the gravity of the situation, because the Johnson administration is 
spending huge sums of money for purposes of propaganda in order to mislead the American 
public. The result is that the majority of the American people have broadly supported 
the Johnson policy on Vietnam, not fully realising that by doing so, they are working 
against the very spirit of the American Revolution itself. Under the circumstances any 
attempt to bring to light the real facts is a noble task and Malcolm W. Browne has ful- 
filled it in this significant contribution towards the understanding of the real situation in 
Vietnam. Mr. Browne, a representative of the Associated Press in Vietnam, was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize for international reporting. This book is the standing testimony of 
his objective reporting. 


In spite of South Vietnam being used as a testing ground for the latest U.S. weapons, 
the Vietcong have achieved remarkable successes. What is its secret? The author has 
given a logical answer to this question. His explanation is based on both military and 
political aspects of the situation in Vietnam. His account brings out three major facts 
in the military strategy followed by the Victcong—the Tunnel sytem, Camouflage and 
Ambushes. The Tunnel system built by the Vietcong is so effective that even the heavy 
bombing by the U.S. planes hardly affects the Vietnam fighters. Besides, with the help 
of these tunnels, the Vietcong retaliate with equal force—and they are always successful 
in overtaking the Americans by surprise. Similarly, their camouflage is equally effective. 

eing the song of the soil they easily cover themselves in a way that escapes the immediate 
attention of the hostile forces. However, the most important element in the military stra- 
tegy of the nationalists is ambush which according to the author, is the most “distingu- 
shing military feature of the Vietnamese war”. About the importance of ambush he says: 
“The ambush appears to me to be a key element in the new face of war. I think the free 
world faces the choice of living with this fact, or dying with it.’ (p. 86) 


In this report we also find the political reasons for the ‘successes of the Vietcong. 
The author leaves the reader in no doubt that the Vietcong enjoy the confidence of the 
Vietnamese people. The Vietnamese people are by and large convinced that the Viet- 
' cong are fighting for their national independence. Secondly, the nationalists do not 
destroy public property. Not only this, the Vietcong in general are quite sympathetic 
even towards the American people. In fact a Vietcong pamphlet apologised when some 
American women were wounded in 1964. (p. 109) On the other hand, the American 
soldiers indulge in cruel practices. They go to the extent of torturing innocent people. 
One of the examples which is worth mentioning here is the clectric shock given to a woman 
through the nipple of her breast. The author says that “the part of the new face of war 
here, as I see it, is the use of terror for terror’s sake’’. .(p. 120) 


Commenting on the charge levelled on the Vietcong that they force the people to ` 
join the war, the author says, “The kind of military successes achieved by the Vietcong 
during the first month of 1964 are not successes of a band of unwilling, frightened 
soldiers but rather of hardened soldiers”. (p. 155) Regarding the other charge that 
the main strength and support of the nationalists come not from within but from 
outside, Browne has‘this to say: ‘‘“The backbone of the Vietnamese communist 
movement is not Ho Chi- Minh, Phan Van Dong, Vo Nyuyen Giap, Nguyen Hun Tho 
or any other world Bolsheviks of another generation. It is the- Vietnamese peasant, 
sturdy and conservative in his'ways, who is a courageous and intelligent fighter, 
provided he trusts his leader.” (p. 227) The third misconeption in the American mind 
is that they are the friends of the Vietnamese people and their saviour. Regarding 
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this misconception the author comments: “I think most Vietnamese not only dislike 
Americans but bold them in contempt.” 


The book gives a first-hand information to the reader who is far away from the 
scene of the battle and it reads like a story. But the facts no doubt give the darkest 
side of the picture of the present epoch. Meanwihile since the book was written in 
1964, the Americans have surpassed their earlier record in cruelty and barbarism and 
have taken to massive bombing in Vietnam. Ina way the book has become slightly 
cut of date in depicting the bloody war which the United States has undertaken. 
The present war perhaps can only be compared with the mass exterminations 
committed by the Nazis. l 


The importance of the book lies above all in that it was written by an American 
journalist who is by no means a communist agent. It should be the eye opener for all 
those who directly or indirectly support the U.S. policy in Vietnam, 


Kiran Mishra 


Guerrilla and Counter-Guerrilla Warfare by William J. Pomeroy, International Publi- 
shers, New York, 1965 


William J. Pomeroy’s book on guerrilla and counter-guerrilla warfare is yet another 
addition to the few outstanding works on the subject after the classics of Mao Tse-tung 
and Ernesto (Che) Guevera. 


Mr. Pomeroy, the author of this book, served in the U.S. army during the Second 
World War and later along with his wife joined the New Huks Movement in the Phili- 
ppines. He was captured and charged for ‘“‘rebellion complexed with murder, robbery, 
arson, and kidnapping”. After serving ten years of imprisonment, he was released because 
the Supreme Court later found that there was no such crime on the Statute books. Since 
he was himselfin ihe thick of U.S. atrocities in the Philippines, and also because he has 
been minutely observing the changes in the U.S. military policies, his accounts should be 
taken as more or less authentic. 


The present historical period of the development of nuclear weapons has made 
wars of anti-global dimension a practical impossibility particularly because it involves the 
dangers of total human annihilation. But wars of liberation will continue to be fought 
by conventional methods or by means of guerrilla warfare. 


The imperialist and colonial powers which are opposed to such wars are therefore 
paying more attention these days to such military techniques as guerrilla warfare, in order 
that they may successfully wage counter-revolutionary wars. Not only are special types 
of armaments being developed to fight revolutionary wars (Pomeroy gives a long list of 
these) but huge sums are being spent on developing new methods of repression and tech- 
niques of counter-subversion. Wide-ranging U.S. programmes with such objecives are 
described in this book. Mr. Pomeroy believes that as time passess more countries will 
be involved in bloody wars of liberation from neo-colonialism. Some countries have no 
doubt managed to achieve their independence through peaceful means. These countries 
however will have to resort to bitter struggle in driving away neo-colonial influences from 
their soil. 


The author has charged the U.S. government for creating obstacles in the way of 
peaceful transition of colonies fo a modern independent status, The work done by the 
C.LA. in training counter-revolutionary guerrillas to overthrow the Cuban government 
is a clear example of the imperialist attempts in this direction. The Cuban revolutionary 
government could not have survived, but for the help given by the friendly socialist coun- 
ries. 
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The U.S. government is maintaining a large number of training schools in counter- 
guerrilla methods. For example the U.S. sponsored South-East Asia Treaty Organisa- 
tion maintains an anti-guerrilla training school in Thailand and also in Philippincs. The 
other centres of special warfare training in Asia exist in Okinawa and South Vietnam. 


The current U.S. counter-reyolutionary methods received their impetus form three 
sources—the French theory of guerrilla warfare, the British success in repression in Malaya, 
and the Nazi army manual on guerrilla warfare distributed among the German soldiers 
occupying Soviet territory during the Second World war. The French theory of gue- 
rrifla warfare was developed after heavy military reverses in Indo-China and the Algerian 
war. The Fascist circles in the U.S. army today, the author says, seek their inspiration 
from the French O.A.s. and the Nazi S.S. 


The author says that the military aid programme of the United States is mainly 
responsible for the violent suppression of the popular freedom struggle in the Philippines, 
Korea, Vietnam, Greece, Congo, Venezuela, Laos and many other countries. The 
change in times and values, however, has brought the realities nakedly in front of the 
U.S. imperialists. There is still time to change imperialist values and accept with grace 
the phase of transition from colonialand imperialist slavery to genuine economic 
independence and pcoples’ welfare. 

The reader will find this book factual and interesting. Mr. Pomeroy has done 
a valuable service by exposing in brief the counter-guerrilla methods of neo-colonialism. 
This will help not only the students of guerrilla warfare but also the general reader. 


Kiran Mishra 


Soviet Communism and Western Opinion—1919-1921, by E. Malcolm Carrol, 
edited by Frederic B. M. Hollyday, University of North Carolina Press, 1965. 


The emergence of Bolshevik Russia in 1917 brought in a new dimension into the 
power-politics of the world. In fact, international alignment, based upon ideology was 
an indirect offshoot of the emergence of the coherent, scientific socio-economic principle 
of Marxism-Leninism which gave respectability to the Bolshevik programme of action. 
The only other form of political consideration guiding international diplomacy prior to the 
Bolshevik Russia was the line of distinction between Monarchy and Republicanism, which 
really made little difference to the way of life in countries having the two forms. 


The response of the Western powers to this “Red Peril” was different only in shade, 
with a common unified approach to crush it “beyond the pale of civilization’. The erst- 
while Tory leader Churchill’s abhorrence of it and his desire to “strangle the infant in its 
cradle” is wall known. He judged world events from the “point of view of whether they 
were Bolshevists or anti-Bolshevists”’. He also had his own version of the Communist 
Manifesto—‘“capitalists of the world unite. You have nothing to lose but your souls”, 
The Prime Minister Llyod George’s contempt for Bolshevik Russia led him to attempt, 
though without any success, ‘to restore Russia to sanity by force”, and then desired (?) 
to “save her trade. ..The sums in addition and subtraction which it inculcate soon did 
pose of wild theories”. This was the strategy that the Prime Minister adopted to what he 
considered “something very menacing to civilization and very dangerous to the peace of 
Europe and Asia”. The Bolshevik leaders were not spared either. The British press car- 
ried on a derisive campaign against Lenin and his associates. Commenting on H. G. 
Wells’s statement that Lenin was honest, the Daily Telegraph on November 17, 1920, 
replied: “We have never doubted. ..He has an honest disbelief in all goodness. He has 
an honest contempt for allwho have the slightest qualms of conscience. ..He is aa honest 
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cold-blooded fanatic of the type which is more dangerous than the hot-blooded type, and 
he doubtless includes in his universal contempt Mr. Wells and all the other unintelligent 
Lanse cca who will not see that the world can only be saved by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. . 


A Tory back-bencher in the House of Commons blurted out in righteous indignation 
against Bolshevik Russia—“you cannot approach this leprous thing without actual defile- 
ment”. Election in 1919 for the House of Commons and the French Chamber of Deputies 
resulted i in large majorities that consistently echoed this “moral” abhorrence of any dea- 
lings v with Soviet Russia, which was something alien, particularly to the Tory foreign policy 
criterion, wherein, ‘ power’ was the chief determinant between ‘friends’ and ‘enemies’. 


The United States, whose policy of containment of Communism has involved itself 
to global commitments in the present era, started seeing “in the developments of the world 
tragedy now in the limelight, a crucial battle for life or death between the two systems of 
philosophy, collective and individual modes of existence”, Attorney General Palmer 
saw “Reds in every bush and every demand for an increase of wages” and a foretaste of 
the later Macarthy era was found i in the deportation of many aliens on charges like having 
Russian or slavic names. Fanciful threats to the Western social order and values were 
imagined and in a way, the intensity of the “Red Scare” increased, “‘contrary to all logic, 
in direct proportion to the distance fr om the source of infection, Soviet Russia”. 


A French commentator, almost prophetically, saw from the anti-colonialism of 
Bolshevik propaganda, the seeds of Europe’ s loss of world preponderance of and a declin- 
ing way of life. No greater unintended tribute could have been paid, while attempting 
to denigrade it, to Bolshevism in the changed order or social values of the mid-twentieth 
century. 


There is no doubt that, in the absence of day-to-day reporting, horrid tales—partly 
imaginary, partly tendentious—were given currency, like the nationalization of women, 
which found ready credence. However, it was obvious that more news would have not 
changed in any important ways the general reaction to Bolshevism whose essentials were 
known to the Western leaders. It was the new ideology of Bolshevism rather than any- 
thing else which accounts for the dominant Western reaction to the new regime, and when 
in the winter of 1919-20 the ultimate victory of the Bolsheviks in the civil war was obvious, 
the restlessness of the ‘interventionists’ became more apparent. It was the Allied Powers’ 
ideological hostilities, which was the chief obstacle to cooperation with the Soviet regime. 


‘During the first critica] year after the Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia on Novem- 
ber 7, “4917, only a very few foresaw the survival of the Soviet regime. Even much later 
in March 1921, on the eve of the’ signing ‘of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement, Llyod 
George calJed Bolshevism ‘ a passing ‘phasé that cannot survive, it is such an impossible 
creed, such a ludicrous creed, such | a crazy creed, it ‘cannot survive, but what may survive 
is anarchy”. 


Wilson, Llyod George, Clemenceau wrestled with the Russian question for many 
hours at the Versailles on three possible lines of action : (1) negotiations among Russian 
factions ; (2) aga with the Bolsheviks ; 3) all out intervention. 
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ruling class, in spite of ideological hostility to Bolshevism, was prepared for deals ad- 
vantageous to Germany’s interests. The Social Democrats were receptive to economic 
cooperation with Soviet Russia as being necessary to German recovery. 


The Russo-Polish war of 1920 gave an opportunity to the Allies to interfere in Sovict 
Russia. But Llyod George’s mediation offer had to await till August 1920, when a massive 
counter-offensive of the Red Army was about to run Warsaw. During the earlier Polish 
offensive, talks of allied support on the Polish side did not materialize beyond a certain 
point due to the impossibility of an agreed plan of action. 


The Bolsheviks were willing to have direct negotiation with the Polish representa- 
tives but the Allied were also determined to ensure. their presence. Curzon’s offer of a 
conference of the Allied Powers and Poland with Soviet Russia, was to discuss: (1) the con- 
clusion of peace between Poland and Soviet Russia ; (2) Peaceful settlement with other 
border states as had not signed peace treaties with Soviet Russia ; (3) the settlement of 
the relations between Soviet Russia and the Allied. The phrasing of the third point in 
the agenda made it doubtful, if the conference was seriously meant, The Allied were not 
yet prepared to accept Soviet Russia. In fact some almost feared that the Sovict Union 
would accept the offer in her ‘‘eagerness or some form of recognition by the principal 
powers”. (Curzon) The US, while sympathising with efforts to save Poland’s integrity 
by the arrangement of a Russo-Polish armistice, could not agree “to take part in plans to 
extend the armistice negotiations so as to bring about a general European Conference 
involving the recognition of the Bolshevik government”. The US was “opposed to any 
relations (with the Soviet government) in excess of the narrowest limits within which the 
arrangements of an armistice can be kept’’. 


However, depiste his ominous gesture in the House of Commons Llyod George was 
impressed by the Soviets’ case against Poland’s evasions and by their need for more guaran- 
tees than a simple ceasefire. A firmer anti-Bolshevik stand of the Allied became clear, 
with the Polish victories and the retreat of the Red Army which gave the Polish Commander 
Marshall! Pilsudsky the hope of a total destruction of the enemy. Transhipment of Allied 
cargoes and war supplies poured in through Danzig. ‘‘The understanding is perfect today 
between the four great nations—France, England, America, Italy”. 


But Llyod George was so sceptical about Polish efficiency and capability that he 
thought the threat to break off trade negotiations, meanwhile in progress with the Soviet 
government, a more effective defence of Poland’s independence than military resistance. 


The British Press was meanwhile growing sceptical about the temporary character 
of the Soviet regime. The Manchester Guardian on January 15, 1920 said: “We were 
just askéd to believe that a mere touch of the Allied finger was needed to topple the Russian 
Soviet government into destruction. That was found to be untrue. Then we were told 
the Soviet government was anyhow on its last legs, as ninety-five per cent of Russians... 
would welcome Denikin and Koltchak with open arms. That was found to be untruc. 
At another time we were told that Bolshevism was run by a little gang of Jews. That 
was found to be untrue...[t will not do”. The well-known pacifist Betrand Russel said 
that “the policy of crushing Bolshevism by force was always foolish....peace and trade” 
would alone solve the problem. 


Llyod George was meanwhile minimising the dangers of Bolshevism as an ideology 
and a programme of action and pushing through his negotiations for trade agreement. 
He said that if anything was worse than bad government it was no government at all and 
so he was persisting in his efforts to make peace. Another government spokesman Bonar 
Law said, “Tr ade Relations have been ‘renewed by other governments, and this govern- 
ment must do its best to get its share of the trade”. To side-step anti-Bolshevik oppo- 
sition, a distinction was drawn between Bolshevism and the Soviet government, thus ac- 
cepting for tactical reasons Moscow’s own version of the separate and independent status. 
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of the Soviet government and the Third International. Even the President of the Board 
of Trade said that ‘‘the only way to destroy Bolshevism, will be bringing Russia and the 
Russians under the civilising influence of the rest of the world, and you cannot do that 
any better way than by beginning to enter into trade and commerce with them”. 


In his speech to the House of Commons on March 22, 1921, Llyod Gecrge spoke 
of an agreement as ‘recognizing the Soviet government as the de facto government of 
Russia. ..’? although he qualified it by saying that Russia’s own actions had alone blocked 

ahis efforts to obtain a general peace settlement. He even saw, like they later saw in the 
People’s Republic of China (may be as American scholars have started seeing in China 
as a prelude to the government’s possible policy changes), “a complete change in the 
attitude of the Bolshevik government to what is called capitalism, towards private 
enterprise”, for according to Llyod George, Lenin had discovered that “you cannot patch 
up locomotives with Karl Marx’s doctrines”. 


Britain’s de facto recognition of the Soviet government, as the first by one of the 
former Allies, shocked the Western world, especially the U.S. and France. Typical of the 
newspaper, New York Times dated March 17, 1921 captioned its comment as the “Un- 
clean Thing”, and continued “all established governments now sustaining relations of 
amity with Great Britain might describe it as the Unfriendly Thing”. Yet trade and dip- 
lomatic relations would strengthen the Soviet regime “very much at a time when most 
of the civilized peoples of the earth have begun to hope for its overthrow...” 


However, this was the greatest diplomatic triumph of the Soviet Union, for after- 
wards, not many countries allowed their emotional hatred of Bolshevism to dictate their 
relations with Soviet Russia. 


Aswini K. Ray 


Potsdam : Twenty Years After by Klemens Keplicz, W.P.A., Warsaw, 1966. 
Transfer of the German Population from Poland: Legend and Reality, W.P.A., 
Warsaw, 1966. 


The theory that the German Reich of 1937 continues to exist has become the 
steel scaffolding which keeps together the whole Ostpolitik of the German Federal 
Republic. Chancellor Erhard and before him Adenauer have taken the position that 
‘according to legal standpoint” the German Reich continues to exist within the 1937 
frontiers of Germany. Not only the annual report of the Government of the Federal 
Republic for 1963 stated that nothing could change the territorial state of Germany 
within the frontiers of December 1937. The Vice-Chancellor Erich Mende at a 
meeting in April 1965 upheld the claims of the legal validity of the 1937 frontiers. 
The chairman of the C.S.U., Herr Franz Josef Strauss, a former Defence Minister, 
went on record not only establishing the legal validity of the 1937 frontiers of 
Germany but also declared that the Federal Republic ‘‘will fight with all political 
means at its disposal” for the restoration of these frontiers. The importance of these 
pronouncements lies not in the legal debates about the Potsdam Agreement but in 
its political connotation. The demandto revert to 1937 frontiers is sheer political 
lunacy. It not only means undoing a legal and valid agreement arrived at by the 
Allied Powers for the resettlement of Europe after the Second World War but un- 
doing the state of the German Democratic Republic and the dismemberment of 
the Polish Republic and thereby endangering the security of Europe and peace of 
the world, The attempt on the part of Western Germany to revise the existing 
boundaries in Central Europe will unleash an avalanche of war. The demand is 
nothing short of the demands of Hitler before the Munich of 1938. This mani- 
festation of the resurging and militant nationalism in Germany reminds one of the 
Hitlerite fascist policies in pre-war Germany. This foredooms a danger for peace, 
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This revisionism in Germany has been abetted and helped by the U.S. and 
other allies in the NATO. This may seem not a big danger today but none can 
be blind to the logic of such resurgence. As Professor A. J, P. Taylor has put it, 
if “revisionism once gets started it can never be stopped. There are no limited 
revisions which would satisfy everybody.. The revisionist process increasingly 
tends to its climax and also the revisionist methods become more violent. That 
is why Isay to the German readers in full seriousness and with a perfect goodwill: 
if you want to escape a new Hitler, avoid the way leading towards a new Hitler 
and a new war; accept the present European settlement, do not repeat the opposi- 
tion of your fathers to accept the settlement of 1919”. This has a lesson not 
only for the German people but these words impose a greater responsibility on the 
U.S. and other Western powers who fail to see the danger of the chauvinistic re- 
vivalism in Western Germany. It is their failure. Churchill had described the 
Potsdam Agreement as a Terminal. It was a terminal of war. It put an end to 
the constant irritant to the states of Central European which brought them down 
during the war. It removed the cause of German frredentorm—that is German 
minority population in the states of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, by com- 
pulsory and organised migration of such population from these states and its re- 
settlement in Germany under the Allied Control after 1945. It were this population 
that Hitler had described as “the outposts of Germany” or “the sentinels’? and used 
it to commit aggression on these states. It provided Poland with viable frontiers. 
It created a framework of peace for Europe. 

However, that was one part of this Terminal. The other part was the “three 
d's”: demilitarization, denazification and decartlization. It is here that the Western 
powers failed. Instead of fulfilling this task, as was done in the German Democratic 
Republic, they encouraged, in the name of defending Europe against communism, 
revisionism and ultra-nationalism in Western Germany. 


The danger today is not that the Polish western frontiers recognised by the 
Potsdam agreement could be reversed or that the state of the German Democratic 
Republic could be made extinct by the ravanchists amongst the ruling circles of West 
Germany. The military might of the Warsaw Pact countries, the nuclear deterrent of 
the Soviet Union, the strength of the socialist camp as a whole, and the general cons- 
ciousness of the justness of the Polish cause among the people of Europe, ameng other 
factors, are enough to protect these frontiers or safeguard the German Democratic 
Republic. The danger is that the propaganda carried on by the rulers of West 
Germany breeds hatred in the minds of the German people against peoples of these 
Central European states. Some of these revanchists go even to the extent of uphold- 
ing the Munich of 1938 as right and demanding “Sudekenland’’. This madness may 
poison the minds of the people that there may be no return. Thus the demand of 
West Germany for returning to 1937 frontiers has no legal validity or may not be 
today a military practicability, but it spreads political dan ger—a return to fascist and 
ultra-nationalist policies, 


Mr. Klemens Keplicz, in his book Potsdam, twenty years after, brings out this 
danger vividly to the reader. It is not merely a pleading of the case of Polish frontiers 
on legal basis, but a commentary on politics behind the revisionist demand of West 
Germany to go back to 1937 frontiers. He traces the political developments before 
and after Potsdam. He calls Potsdama compromise arrived at by the Anti-Nazi 
Coalition during the war for reconstruction of Peace in Europe and deals with the 
political developments responsible for the recognition of the Western Polish ‘frontiers 
and the migration of German population from the territories east of the present 
frontiers of Poland. He calls this frontier a frontier of peace. He says: 


“The axion ; the Oder-Neisse frontier is the frontier of peace, embodies a two- 
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fold political thought. First it expresses the truth that this frontier has become the 
foundation of peace and friendship between the Poles and the Germans across the 
borders; the recognition of this frontier by the German Democratic Republic has 
marked the historic turning point in Polish-German relations. Secondly, this axion 
emphasizes another truth: the frontier on the Oder and Lusatian Neisse synonymous 
with peace: any attempt against this poueer is an attempt against the peace of 
Europe and the world.” 


It is this preservation of world peace that is at his heart and pleads for passiona- 
tely. The book is lively and takes the reader to the heart of the problem of peace 
and security of Europe in the context of the Polish frontiers. 


The Transfer of the German Population from Poland:is a small but concise 
pamphlet on the same theme. It gives a lie to the German hate-propaganda against 
Potsand on the question of migration of German population from Poland under the 
Postdam Agreement and the extent of the losses they suffered. Various calculations 
have been put out by West Germany about losses incurred by the German popu- 
lation in the process ranging from 0.8m. to 3.2m. It describes this migration as 
lawlessness and an offence against moral precepts — a march towards life, a march 
of death. Such a propaganda not only invites emotions full of hatred among the 
German youth, but also poisons the general political atmosphere in Europe. 


The books makes clear two things: (1) the migration. of German population 
from the territory East of Oder and Neisse was agreed to by the Allied Powers — 
the U.S.A., Britain and the U.S.S.R. much before the Potsdam and later accepted 
by France and quoted the statesmen like Churchill and Roosevelt proposing such 
migration to remove the cause of warin Central Europe. (2) the migration took 
place in most orderly and humanly manner under the control of allied powers in 
occupation of zones in Cermany and resettled by them there. 


The number of Germans in Poland subject to resettlement was set at 3.5 m. 
Of this number 1.5 m. Germans were to be moved to the British and 2 m. to the 
Soviet occupation zone. Appropriate agreements were concluded with authorities 
in these zones. 


And thus all told from the Potsdam Conference to the end of 1947 some three 
million Germans were resettled from Poland, some 1.8 m, of these in the Soviet 
zone and about 1.2 m.in the British zone. The book quotes Colonel Growsi, 
head of the British transfer mission, besides giving other evidence, to testify the 
organised and humanely manner of the transfer of German population. He commented: 


“I can see great efforts being made by the Polish authorities to ensure that the 
transfer proceeds efficiently and humanely. These efforts are yielding good results 
since the health of the resettlers leaves nothing to be desired, nor does the humanity 
of the treatment shown the German settlers. They are leaving Poland satisfied... I 
therefore feel that this operation could not be organised any better...’ 


The book, further points out that the present rulers of Germany are deceiving 
their population by transfering the guilt from Hitler’s government to the Polish 
government. in the matter of losses suffered by the Germans during the rout and 
evacuation at the turn of 1944-45, at a time- when these territories were still under 
Nazi rule, -several months before the: Potsdam decisions. In order to prove the 
magnitude of these losses and their tragic circumstances, it not only gives figures of 
evacuation from time to time as the Soviet forces advanced and the chaotic manner 
in which the Nazi officers ordered evacuation without providing proper transport 
Organisation, it quotes a large number of hair-raising descriptions of these brutal 
evacuations from West German sources. - 
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The Peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America in the Struggle Against 
Imperialism and Aggression 


Khaled Mohei el Din 


Tre DEFEAT of fascism at the end of World War If was the starting 


point for a revolutionary and democratic movement expressing the 
resolute desire of the peoples of the world to free themselves from 
oppression and exploitation. This phenomenon also reflected the weak- 
ness of the imperialist system of which fascism was an integral part. 

Fascism was only defeated by a broad and democratic front which 
grouped together most of the countries of the world. Some progressive 
slogans and ideas came forward through this front and were taken up by 
certain leaders of the capitalist world engaged in an all-out war against 
fascism, such as Roosevelt’s call to fight war and poverty and fear itself. 

Immediately after the war the people tried to convert these watch- 
words and make them a reality and there was a succession of revolts de- 
manding freedom and independence, The years after the war were marked 
too by the victory of socialism in a number of countries of eastern Europe, 
in China, Korea and Vietnam. 

There followed a succession of great events, each an important 
episode in the reversal of the world balance of power. Examples of this 
are the defeat of the colonialists in Dien-Bien-Phu in 1954; the debacle 
of the tripartite aggression against Suez in 1956; the victory of the Cuban 

@revolution in 1959 and the success of its resolute attitude to American 
imperialist conspiracies; the tenacious resistance of the Algerian revo- 
lutionaries and their great victory. 

In these conditions, the colonialists began to realise that the method 
of direct domination was now outmoded, that it responded neither to 
the new conditions of the time, nor the new balance of power or the poten- 
tial power of the world liberation movement. 

With the rise of this movement, several countries in succession re- 
gained their political independence. 

The world now witnessed the formation of two blocs, each regroup- 
ing component forces: on the one hand, there were dozens of flags of 
independence flying in Africa and Asia and dozens of national govern- 
ments, different in their approach to the real meaning of independence 
or in the extent of their real revolutionary essence. On the other hand, 
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in the opposing colonialist camp, where the determination to drain off 
the wealth of these countries prevailed, efforts were made to work out 
new methods and procedures that could ensure the continuance of this 
extortion. A 

These new methods proved to be heterogeneous. Far from being 
limited to the pure and simple maintenance of'colonialist influence on the 
economy, or of safeguarding foreign capital invested in these countries, 
some went as far as to set up puppet governments or governments willing 
to come to an understanding with colonialism, even swamping these coun- 
tries with civilian and military experts and to installing military bases 
designed to support the puppet governments and terrorise local nationalist 
movements or those in neighbouring countries. 

In addition, psychological and ideological warfare was directed at 
keeping these countries within limits so as to favour the fulfilment of co- 
lonialist aims. l 

The main field of battle has thus proved to reside in determining 
the form that social superstructure should take. 

Wherever the nationalist forces succeeded in controlling the means 
of national construction, as in the UAR, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Congo-Brazzaville, Burma, Tanzania, etc., serious and concrete steps were 
taken to eliminate all vestiges of colonialism, in the political, economic 
and also in the psychological fields. These countries set off on the road 
to independent economic and social development, providing other newly 
independent countries with an example of non-capitalist development. 

In addition, the advantages accrued from the existence of the socia- 
list countries and the unconditional aid they offer, have brought an end 
to the Western imperialist monopoly of economic, military and cultural 
aid, while providing a living example of a new type of international rela- 
tions based on equality and common interests. 

These new models of international relations were soon conspicuous 
in the three continents and succeeded in influencing and orienting thel® 
governments of this region, including hesitant governments and some- 
times even puppet regimes. 

The establishment of this kind of revolutionary relations by the group 
of independent states clearly represents a grave danger to the very future 
“of imperialism and colonialism, for these states provide the world with 
an example that cannot be ignored. 

These states, for instance, have demonstrated by experience and 
creative action that the liquidation of imperialist economic positions at 
‘ home is an excellent way to achieve prosperity for the people. And the 
method used by some of these states in their non-capitalist developments 
‘has provided new examples which have stirred the enthusiasm of the 
peoples of the three continents, 

In the field of international policy, these states have adopted a series 
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of independent positions which led to the creation of the group of non- 
aligned countries and the Afro-Asian bloc in UNO. There is no doubt 
that the revolutionary states play a leading role in this body, for it has 
threatened colonialist positions within the world organisation. Even more, 
an organisation such as the Organisation of African States, which is chara- 
cterised by the pro-colonialist attitude of certain leaders of its member 
states, when faced with the initiatives and positions of its revolutionary 
member states, could only agree to a number of resolutions and revolu- 
tionary measures advocated by these countries. 

At the Geneva International Conference on Trade and Development, 
the representatives of the absolute majority of these countries adopted 
a common attitude against colonialism and the type of trade relations it 
imposed on the peoples, which are based on inequality. 

A powerful revolutionary current therefore developed in these 
countries culminating towards the end of 1964 with the downfall of the 
military regime in Sudan, through a popular revolution, with increased 
revolutionary activities in the Congo and the support given them by several 
African and Asian countries. 

All this leads to the recognition of the important fact that the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, up to now a reserve for colonialism 
in its aggressive and anti-peace pclicy, have started to withdraw from 
its zone of influence by adopting on both the home and international front 
anti-colonialist positions in favour of peace and world understanding on 
the basis of reason. 

To counter this revclutionary tide surging over the three continents, 
colonialism worked energetically in an attempt to win back totally or 
part its lost positions; to do this, it resorted to new methods and pro- 
cedure. It is a fact that, in order to do this, the colonialists have profited 
from certain objective conditions that may be defined as follows : 


(I) The psychological and cultural influence exercised by colo- 
nialism over many decades on a large number of political, 
technical and administrative cadres in these countries. 

(2) The influence of specialised or mass national and interna- 
tional organisations controlled by the colonialists, such as 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, inter- 
national federations of students, teachers, women, the Israeli 
‘‘Histradut’’, which tightened old bonds with local parties 
and organisations and succeeded in forming cadres convinced 
of their own methods of action. 

(3) In a number of these countries the army was either formed 
under the sponsorship of the dominating power or officered 
by elements from foreign expeditionary corps and colonial 
armies that had served under the flag of the dominating power. 
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In these two cases the colonialist influence on the armed 
forces is irrefutable, more especially since, owing to certain 
objective circumstances, several of these countries were ob- 
liged to turn to imperialism to obtain the arms, advisors and 
military experts necessary for their armies. 


(4) In order to overcome their under-development, these countries 


needed—and still need—considerable loans. Since the coun- 
tries of the socialist camp are not in a position to satisfy their 
needs, these countries were obliged to turn to the imperia- 
lists in order to obtain loans and certain vitally important 
products. This recourse to imperialism, although motivated 
by objective requirements, often led these countries to mano- 
euvre and to simulate a friendly attitude towards the West, 
even to re-establish relations that had been abandoned. 


(5) The presence and utilisation of military bases as a means of 


terrorising, combating and conspiring against nationalist 
movements. 


(6) The use of certain fronts which, although devoid of a colo- 


nialist past, are in reality effective pillars of colonialism. Israel, 
for instance, has infiltrated into several African and Asian 
countries, simulating the small state with great achievements 
in the field of science and technology. 


(7) The increased power of the big monopolies which have pro- 


fited from the progress of science and modern technology in 
order to renew their equipment at an increased rate, conti- 
nuously seeking everbetter machines. Yet machines consi- 
dered out of date by these monopolies still remain a sign 
of great technological progress for the underdeveloped 
countries. 

During this period imperialism launched a stronger 
campaign against a large number of countries of the three 
continents that were taking the road to independent and 
non-capitalist development. Their problem was to prevent 
these countries from moving out of the imperialist frame- 
work. In view of the weakness of their economies, the main- 
tenance of these countries within the framework of the im- 
perialist economy only means their subordination to foreign 
monopolies. 

Imperialism then abandoned its traditional policy 
of rebuffing the legitimate ambition of the underdeveloped 
countries for industrialisation and offered equipment that 
was out of date for modern techniques to a certain number 
of countries such as India, Brazil and Liberia, with the sole 
aim of keeping them on the road of capitalist development, 
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(8) Despite contradictions and continuous struggles between 
the different blocs and imperialist interests, the colonialists 
were able to exploit the above-mentioned objective circum- 
stances to their advantage, by concerting their efforts and 
cooperating closely to strike a blow at the revolutionary 
movements, and defend their common interests. Increased 
manifestations were soon visible of what is called ‘‘collective 
imperialism”. We saw the American, British, French, Belgain 
and West German imperialists collaborate and join efforts 
to check the Congolese revolution and jointly exploit the 
national resources of the Congo. There is also the European 
Common Market and its ‘‘common’”’ efforts to dominate 
West Africa ; combined efforts are made by the monopolies 
of Western Germany, the USA, Britain, Japan and Belgian, 
on one hand, South Africa and Portugal on the other, to try 
to hold collective control over the southern belt—South 
Africa, Rhodesia, Zambia and Mozambique, threatening 
peace and security in this region and the world through 
South Africa’s efforts to manufacture the atom bomb. 


In this context and despite the all component circumstances, the 
liberation movement of the peoples of the three continents continued its 
triumphant march forward. At the same time economic crises were taking 
place in the capitalist camp, as a result of the accumulation of profits in 
countries that had achieved a high level of technological progress. This 
phenomenon called for the exportation of accumulated funds that 
threatened to upset their profits. 

The imperialists thus found themselves faced with a terrible dilemma. 
The “Third World’’—once their preserve—was escaping their control. 
The international organisations which were under their influence were 
also escaping. 

A desperate battle became necessary—a common battle under the 
command of American imperialism to bring the Third World back under 
the discipline of imperialist exploitation. 

And the new imperialist plan soon went into action, aimed at striking 
at revolutionary positions, one after the other, so as to destroy with one 
blow these models that were inspiring the struggle of the peoples in the 
three continents. This plan also envisaged severe blows at the national 
liberation movements which were also fine examples of peoples moving 
along the road to liberation. 

Perhaps this explains the bitterness of the war in Vietnam, or the 
flagrant aggression by the United States against the Congolese revolution 
and that in the Dominican Republic. In reality, the campaign waged by 
the American imperialists against the government of Juan Bosch was not 
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because Bosch is a communist. The American imperialists know too well 
he is not. But they combated him because he had been put in power by 
an armed popular movement. 

To counter the revolutionary movement throughout the three con- 
tinents the imperialists are using multiform methods and actions. Direct 
military intervention is used wherever possible (Vietnam, Congo, 
Dominican Republic, etc.) Indirect intervention in the form of plots 
and coup d'etat is used on avery large scale in Africa as well asin Asia. 
Corruption, enormous funds, tendencious rumours, racial and political 
discrimination against citizens of the same nation are all methods used in 
order to obtain election swindles and change the will of the electors, as 
was the case in Ceylon, British Guiana and elsewhere. 

The suppression of democratic liberties, institutions and organisa- 
tions is also used as a means of repressing the revolutionary movements, 
On the other hand, the semblance of democracy and freedom is also ex- 
ploited in an attempt to quell revolutionary uprisings, as in the Sudan. 

Racial discrimination is another means of dominating the peoples, 
as is the case in Rhodesia and South Africa. And finally there are intrigues 
instigated among the ranks of the popular forces, student demonstrations 
and the use of local mercenary forces as in Indonesia at the moment. 

In all these plots the star role is played by the American C.LA. The 
enquiry published in the “New York Times’ will probably have thrown a 
light on what is behind neo-colonialist activities and actions against the 
national liberation movements. 

All this shows that we are now in a situation characterised by a 
combination of mutually complementary and subordinated circumstances. 
There is no question of isolated events caused by the specific conditions 
in the country in which they take place. There is, on the contrary, an 
indivisible whole, 2 general plan aimed at hindering and destroying the 
revolutionary advance extending over the three continents. 

We have recalled the objective circumstances used by the imperialists 
in order to attain their ends, but it is just as important to deal here with 
the crucial problem of the split today characterising the anti-imperialist 
front, this international front which for long years remained strong and 
united, despite the lack of any written alliance between the groups that 
make it up, or of any combined organisation bringing them together. All 
the forces of the anti-imperialist front upheld concerted aims and positions 
condemning imperialism and war, safeguarding peace and opposing the arms 
drive. 

This great coalition, bringing together the countries of the socialist 
camp, revolutionary countries that have chosen the road of liberation, 
progress and socialism, national liberation movements both in colonised 
territories and in countries stil] suffering colonial domination in one form 
or another, and finally the democratic movement in opposition to im- 
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perialism, war, nuclear arms and racial discrimination in Europe and America, 
this great assembly whose united ranks and militant spirit represented the 
hope and guarantee for the success of the cause of peace, is today threa- 
tened by grave differences. The Chinese-Soviet conflict, for instance, 
is growing steadily worse. And this conflict does not only affect the com- 
munists alone; it influences all forces that make up the anti-imperialist 
front. In view of the strength of these two powers it would be very di- 
fficult to ignore the influencing factor of the conflict opposing one against 
the other. Nor must we forget discords between nationalist countries 
which have often degenerated into armed confrontations as was the case 
between India and Pakistan, 

The colonialists also sow doubt and mistrust within the ranks of 
the nationalist movement in the Third World andthe socialist and com- 
munist movements, both on a local as on an jnternational scale. 

Differences also exist within nationalist and revolutionary institut- 
tions and organisations in quite a few countries, 

In reality what we, peace workers must do is to realise the danger 
resulting from the intensification of this wave of differences which, all 
in all, only strengthens the colonialist position and increases the risk of 
success for their plan to hold the Third World in check. For, in fact, the 
success of such a plan would mean turning the three continents back to 
a reserve for imperialism in its aggressive plans and designs, In other 
words, this success means the consolidation of imperialist strength and a 
spur to their hopes for launching a -hird world war. 

It is therefore up to our movement to struggle to eradicate all kinds 

of dissension in the ranks of the international anti-imperialist and anti- 
_ war movement, 
It must also take upon it the fundamental and essential task of using 
- all possible means to protect the revolutionary states of the Third World 
against the conspiracies of imperialism and against its continuous efforts 
to destroy them. For the maintenance of these states and the continua- 
tion of their struggle is today the core of the problem; the maintenance 
_of these states will ensure stimulus for the revolutionary advance and 
their success in national construction campaigns will provide new revolu- 
tionary prototpyes that cannot be ignored, above all, when these countries 
are able to give effective aid to liberation movements in neighbouring 
territories, 

In addition, the main and primary problem that must be tackled is 
the cause of unity; 

Unity of all revolutionary movements and peace movements in 
the Third World. 

Unity of all anti-imperialist and anti-war forces. 

Unity between the anti-imperialist movement and those working for 
peace and disarmament, 
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Our task therefore is to establish closer links with the Solidarity 
Organisation of the Peoples of the Three Continents and the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation, as well as join our efforts still more closely 
with the efforts made by these two organiastions. 

The close associations today existing between the struggle for peace 
and the anti-imperialist struggle should be consolidated to the utmost. 

The African who has taken up arms against the Portuguese colonia- 
lists must feel that he is an ally of the peace movement in Europe, an ally 
of the German who is taking action against the revival of German mili- 
tarism and the nuclear rearmament of Germany, because West German 
imperialism is the ally and helper of Portuguese colonialism, and one of 
the main partners in the cartel exploiting the African continent. This 
African should also realise that he is the friend of every person in Britain, 
Belgium or France, taking action against war and racial discrimination. 

And the courageous fighter in Vietnam must also feel, to a very great 
extent, the firm bonds linking him with Europeans and Americans strug- 
gling for the restoration of peace in Vietnam. For the enemy is the same 
everywhere—imperialism and the warmongers, 

Let us therefore make yet greater efforts to strengthen this feeling 
of fraternity and common destiny between our movement and the move- 
ment for national liberation and independence. To do this we have only 
to unify our struggle against all forms of imperialist military pacts and 
bases, these bases representing a threat both to national independence 
and to peace. A broad world movement for the abolition of these bases 
would make a valuable contribution to the cause of peace and the inde- 
pendence of all peoples. 

All this should be clearly seen in our activities and methods of action, 
even in the structure of our Council and of our leading and component 
bodies. 

Africa, Asia and Latin America are engaged in an all-out struggle 
against imperialism, for the full development of their real independence, 
against aggression, interference and imperialist conspiracies, to establish 
the principles of justice, equality and peaceful coexistence in the world, 
The total victory of these forces signifies the defeat of war and aggres- 
sion for good and for ever. This victory also signifies the brilliant 
triumph of our ideals of peace, 

Whie our task is sacred and, difficult to accomplish, it is none-the- 
less necessary and indispensable, 

We shall therefore accomplish it with all the devotion we feel for 
the cause of peace, with all the energy that characterises our action for 
this great cause. 


Was Devaluation Necessary ? 


S. Ganga Bhagirathi 


‘¢’T we NEED of the hour”, the Indian Finance Minister said, “was to widen 
the export base, increase exports, curb the incentives for unwanted imports 
and reduce the scope for smuggling of premium priced goods from abroad”. 
Devaluation has been adopted as the policy to boost our exports. It is 
said that if an adequate measure of depreciation in the value of the rupee 
is effected, our goods will be aple to compete in the world markets on a 
footing of equalitv, with the result that our exports will increase. This 
is the underlying reasoning for the present devaluation of the Indian rupee. 
Unfortunately, this same measure will make our imports pro tanto costly. 
Further, as a subsequent step, liberalization of imports has been announced 
to enable the export industries to work to full capacity. This step under- 
writes the fact that for some years to come we cannot reduce our imports, 
for the tempo of development must be maintained. Quite obviously in 
devaluing the rupee we have taken what can be described as a “leap in the 
dark”. Ifwe do not reduce our imports, we shall have to earn more foreign 
exchange than we had to, before devaluation and in the bargain, we are 
making the new industrial units uncompetitive. On the other hand, if 
we reduce our imports we might just as well not have devalued. Devalua- 
tion is clearly no solution for our foreign exchange problem. 

For a proper appreciation of the foreign trade policy, it is necessary 
to study the external payments problem that was confronted with during 
the three Plan periods. The First Plan gave high priority to agriculture, 
community development, irrigation and power, and to transport and com- 
munications. The main purpose was to relieve the country of the shortages 
in respect of foodgrains and other agricultural commodities. The direct 
foreign exchange requirements of the plan were therefore small, being of 
the order of Rs. 400 crores.! The actual payments position during the first 
plan period, however, turned out to be substantially favourable than anti- 
cipated. The total deficit for the entire plan period amounted to only Rs. 
318 crores out of which Rs. 196 crores were financed by official donations 
and loans and the balance of Rs. 122 crores was met by drawing on our 
foreign exchange reserves. The First Plan therefore did not raise any serious 
foreign exchange problem. 

The Second Plan was drawn upon an entirely different basis. There 
was a shift in emphasis towards industrialization especially the develop- 


1. The Third Five-year Plan, P. 107 
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ment of heavy basic industries and building up of ancillary services like 
transport and power. The plan estimated the aggregate deficit in the 
balance of payments over a five year period at about Rs. 1.100 crores*. Jt 
was assumed that upto Rs. 200 crores deficit could be safely financed by 
drawing from the sterling balances. For the rest credit was taken for an 
external assistance of Rs. 800 and a net inflow of Rs. 100 crores of foreign 
exchange. Actual foreign exchange deficit during the second five-year plan, 
however, worked out to be much more than the planned estimate reaching 
a figure of about Rs. 2,059 crores. Out of this. Rs. 653 crores was financed 
by the use of foreign exchange reserves and drawals from the I.M.F. and 
the balance of Rs. 1,406crores was met by way of external assistance 
including PL 480 assistance. The larger payments deficit on the second plan 
period was due to higher imports than anticipated. 

The third plan envisaged a higher investment in the field of mining, 
transport, basic and machine-building industries. The foreign exchange 
component of the plan is estimated at Rs. 2,030 crores. The total availa- 
bility of foreign exchange for financing imports of different categories during 
the third plan excluding PL 480 food imports, comes to about Rs. 5,45C 
crores out of which Rs. 3,400 crores would be from exports. Rs. 3,650 
crores were provided for maintenance imports. The actual need for them 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,800 crores’. 

To note the export performance during the three plans in terms of 
value Indian exports were largely stagnant during the first two plan periods 
and it is only during the third plan period that they have shown dynamism 
and a capacity for rapid growth. This is shown by the fact that whereas 
the quinquennial average of exports was Rs. 609 crores during the first plan 
and Rs. 614 crores during the second plan the annual average for the first 
fours years of the third plan was Rs. 750 crores while its quinquennial 
average is expected to reach Rs. 760 crores. Similarly in terms of 
volume the index number of quantum showed a rise of less than 10 percent 
during the first ten years while during the first four years of the third plan 
the index of rise was nearly 25 percent. 

To take the import side, while development leads to import substi- 
tution and a reduction in the import content of domestic investment—as 
indeed has been the case with India with the import content declining from 
21.5 percent in the first plan to 14.3 percent during the Second Plan and 11.3 
percent during the first four years of the third plan this does not lead to a 
progressive decline in imports over a period of time. On the contrary con- 
tinued development leads to increased imports, though their composition 
has changed in the direction of raw materials, semi-finished goods and spare 
parts and components as against whole machinery and project equipment 


2. The Second Five Year Plan, p. 95. 
3. Third Five Year Plan, p. 134. 
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in the earlier years of development. Thus in India imports increased from 
an annual average of Rs. 723 crores, during the first plan to Rs. 976 crores 
in the second and Rs. 1,182 crores in the first four years of the third plant. 
The fourth plan visualized a further increase with an estimated requirement 
of an annual average imports of Rs. 1,550 crores. 

Thus the foreign exchange gap which was ofthe order of Rs. 117 crores 
during the first plan (average) rose to Rs, 367 crores in the second plan 
(average) and now it stands at Rs. 431 crores (average) for the 4 years of 
the third plan. It isimports that have increased to widen the gap rather 
than exports lagging behind. Ourexports have not been static. As a matter 
of fact they have been rising since 1963. As the 1964-65 Report of 
the Ministry of Commerce puts it : “Against this virtual stagnation during 
that period (i.e. 1951-61) the exports in 1964 have touched a record figure 
of Rs, 835 crores (revised to Rs. 815 crores in subsequent reports) and the 
total increase in exports in 1963 and 1964 has been of the order of Rs. 
150 crores over the total exports in 1962.” 

This could be realized more clearly by taking the value index of imports 
and exports during the three plan periodss : 





Average of Imports Export" 
First Plan 190 100 
Second Plan 135 101.5 
Thira Plan 163.5 124 


(First four years) 


As is is shown above, though exports have increased by 24 points, 
imports have increased by 63 leading to an emormous deficit in foreign 
trade, 

Can devaluation help in averting the foreign exchange crisis? On 
the import side, stringent import controls have been adcpted from 1957 
and our imports are strictly maintenance and developmental imports. Im- 
port entitlements are given to export industries like cotton textiles and en- 
gineering goods in order to secure the raw materials for the industry con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, even after 15 years of planning our industries could 
not get the needed raw materials from the indigenous sources. It has 
been accepted by the government by adopting a policy of import liberaliza- 
tion. If this is the case, could devaluation help in decreasing the foreign 
exchange gap ? 

It is said that one of the objectives of devaluation is to give fillip to 


4. Basic Statistics uf the Foreign Trade of India, March 1966, Dgcis. 
* Calculated by the author from Planning Commission figures. 
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import substitution industries. But import substitution industries require 
increased imports of technical know-how and capital. This is the main 
reason for the continuous increase in the import bill during the last 15 years 
in spite of all attempts at import substitution. 

Again, this shows a lack of strategy for economic planning whether to 
stress on import substitution or export promotion. 

There has been a constant criticism of the scant attention paid to 
the planning of our foreign trade in our five-year plans. This has resulted 
from our approach to the problem of our foreign trade requirements, namely, 
that we could and might depend to the extent of nearly a quarter of our 
total plan outlay on loans and assistance from foreign countries. Only 
in the Third Plan for the first time we had a chapter on the development 
of foreign trade. Import entitlement, as an incentive measure for exports 
came into effect only in the late 1958. The tax credit scheme came into 
operation only in December 1964. The government should have given 
a fair trial to the scheme. It is too brief a period to evaluate its operation. 

Theoretically, devaluation should give a considerable fillip to the coun- 
try’s exports. But many theories which are sound in principle have only 
a limited acceptability in practice. The fact that the export earnings of a 
country can be augmented by making the goods cheaper in the foreign 
markets is subject to many conditions, if it is to succeed. In the caseof 
India, our exports consist of traditional items. Eightytwo percent of our 
traditional items are already competitive in the world market with regard 
to price. Further, export earning cannot boost itself to any significant 
extent by making our exports cheaper because these traditional items by 
their very nature are not characterized by an elastic demand. The demand 
for some items is more or less fixed in quantitative terms—cotton 
Textiles Long Terms Agreement, International Coffee Agreement and so on. 
Even to keep up the present level of annual export earnings the volume 
of goods has to be increased in proportion to the extent of devaluation. 

For example, tea exports are not likely to increase in the short run due 
to devaluation as the supply of tea is inelastic. It is a necessity for domestic 
consumers, The galloping population of India like Oliver Twist asks 
for more and mere. Domestic consumption is rather difficult to be curbed. 
Again, in the long run, tea exports may increase only due to increased foreign 
demand. But Ceylon and East Africa are competing very keenly with India 
in the foreign market. Indonesia and the People’s Republic of China are 
the other important exporters. Exports from China have increased consi- 
derably during the last few years.. Further, if we make our tea cheaper by 
devaluation, even though Ceylon is not resorting to devaluation at present, 
she may follow the Indian example after a few months if her share goes 
down. Or she may resort to greater export subsidy to keep her export 
prices low. Thus while on the one hand the underdeveloped countries are 
advised to think seriously of ‘Common marketing’ of their products so as-to 
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have greater bargaining power with the West, India’s policy of devaluation 
will lead to a lowering of our bargaining power and may lead to a compe- 
titive lowering-of the tea price by the major exporters of the underdeveloped 
region of Asia which will only be a boon to the West. Again, the demand 
for tea depends more on quality and flavour rather than on price alone. 

Further, the elasticity of demand for tea with respect to both income 
and import prices is very low. In the U. K., which is the most important 
customer for tea, taking as she does nearly two-thirds of our total exports, 
the income elasticity of demand for tea import is 0'48 and import price 
elasticity of demand being — 0'03.5 

Devaluation, may not be a remedy for our export trade. 

If we take cotton textiles exports, 69 percent of our exports of cotton 
fabrics are of grey variety, where we have price advantage. It could be 
proved by taking the U.K. market to which 30 to 35 percent of our cotton 
textiles go. To show this : 

Import c.i.f. price of cotton grey fabrics 652°1 (S.LI.C.) in U.K. 

(price in Rs.) 


Year India eae Japan Pakistan Average 
1955 0:73 I] 0:84 us 0:87 
1956 0:73 l-l 0:82 sie 0:87 
1957 0:75 1:23 0:85 es 0°88 
1958 0°75 10 0:85 iy 0:90 
1959 0-70 0:98 0:78 sh 0-81 
1960 0°82 II 2'2 sai 0:93 
1961 0:84 1:3 0°87 0:71 0'97 
1962 0:79 I] 0-81 0:75 0:93 
1963 0:75 i 0:93 0:69 0:87 
1964 0:88 1:2 0:94 0:75 0°92 





Again, cost of production is likely to increase due to devaluation as 
raw cotton, specially of the long staple variety, is imported in large quantity 


. even today. As indicated earlier, the quantum of exports of cotton textiles 
to U.K. 


5. ‘Exports and Economic Development.’ by B. Datta and others, p. 98. 
* Calculated from the Import figures of the U.K. Board of Trade. 
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U.S.A. and France is restricted by long term agreements. Thus the policy 
of devaluation by making the unit value price lower than before, may 
lead to a lesser foreign exchange earnings through the export of cotton 
textiles. 

Cotton textile exports need increased advertisements, a regular stream 
of well-designed publicity materials to inform overseas markets of the pro- 
ducts available in India and to alert exporters to the sales opportunity that 
exists in overseas markets. It involves supplying press, radio and television 
with suitable material, preparing brochures, catalogues and other literature 
for use at exhibitions, fairs, store promotions and so on. Effective pub- 
licity will be made further costly due to devaluation as publication of bro- 
chures and the like, appealing to the foreigners will be costly as they are to 
be done in foreign papers and prints. Foreign travels will become costly. 
Above all exports of cotton textiles suffer mostly from the protective walls 
erected by other developing countries which find this industry as the easiest 
one to start as an import-substitution industry. Devaluation may not heip 
in boosting our exports of cotton textiles as other countries may not allow 
the ‘export of unemployment from India’. 

The Jute industry also faces a problem of substitutes rather than of 
competitive prices. Here again we can say that devaluation may not 
help in boosting exports as the supply of and demand for jute is inelastic. 

The demand with respect to import price in the U.S.A. is moderately 
inelastic, being—0°61.6 Again as Dr. Manmohan Singh puts it: “The 
changes in marketing techniques take place regardless of the price of Jute 
goods”. ? 

. If we take the non traditional items, as it is today, they contribute 
only a meagre proportion of India’s foreign exchange earnings. These 
include, light engineering goods like fans, bicycles and sewing machines 
and base metals like iron and steel, drugs, ferro-manganese and other phar- 
maceuticals, These exports accounted for about six per cent of India’s 
total exports in 1961-66. They are exported mostly to underdeveloped 
regions. By making our products cheaper, we may not be able to increase 
our exports as these developing countries may restrict imports for balance 
of payments reasons. For example, Ceylon is planning to set up plants 
to manufacture sewing machines. Iraq and Iran have set up their own 
plants for electric fans. These developments are bound to be extended 
to other products and countries, as more countries embark on economic 
planning. It is true that India has succeeded in exporting light engineering 
goods to the advanced countries which find simple things like sewing machines 
and fans available at cheaper prices in India than if domestically produced. 
But here again India needs high technical know-how andcomponents parts 








6. V. N. Murthi and Sastri, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 1950, pp. 304-10. 
7. Export Trends and Prospects for Self-sustaiend Growth, p. 46. 
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which has to be imported. To be competitive the sewing machine must 
give a fine straight stitch and have built in zigzag for continuous breadths. 
It should do automatic work backward and forward and sew botton holes. 
Experience during 1963-1964 and 1964-65 shows that particularly in respect 
of supplies of indegenous pig iron and rolled mild steel, productive progra- 
mmes for exports according to the plan targets would remain academic, 
unless a serjous effort is made right now to ensure the needed raw material 
supplies to exporters and manufactures to the required specifications, quan- 
tities and deliveries. Devaluation is not a remedy for this as imports of 
raw materials will be cosily and the cost of production will be higher and 
make our products uncompetitive. 

Thus, devaluation is not a suitable solution of our export strategy. 
Frequent changes in administrative policies and procedures have inevitbly 
led to a climate in which businessmen are not able to enter into long-term 
international contracts. This has generated a sense of instability in the 
minds of Indian exporters. 

Our problem to day is that of enlarging the base of domestic produc- 
tion and that this may receive a set back by a sharp, sudden and across-the- 
board increase in the prices of all imports. 

Surely, an incentive to exports of this nature (devaluation) would have 
been justified ifthe country was thronged with export surpluses which could 
not find their way to foreign markets because of price competition. But 
as has been stated in the Commerce Ministry report of 1965-66 “India is 
dependent on higher imports and production for boostig exports’. The 
dark clouds that now hang on our horizon are mainly due to the absence 
of substantial rise in production. Without an increase in production and 
in our exportable surpluses. devaluation has no meaning. Our heavy re- 
liance on imports for capital goods and raw materials, and their increasing 
costs militate against any significant eftort to rat’onalize our production 
machinery and economics oncosts. Thus,clearly, devaluation is no solution 
to our problem. The present devaluation of the rupee only indicates the 
importance of the problem of export promotion and of taking vigorous 
‘efforts to step up exports. 


Race Relations in Britain 


Hamza Alavi 


“Yes, you are our brothers and we will do our duty by you. But 


we wish you had not come to this country.’’ These often quoted words 
of a great British trade unionist were not addressed to the coloured immi- 
grants who live only a stone’s throw away from London's Tower Hill where 
they were spoken. The speaker, Ben Tillet, pioneer of the British working- 
class movement, himself the son of an Irish immigrant, was expressing 
in 1889 the fears and prejudices of the British workers against newly 
arrived Jewish immigrants. Immigration is not a new phenomenon in 
Britain. Nor is prejudice towards immigrants. Successive waves of 
immigrants, the Angles, Saxons, Normans, Danes, Huguenots, Irish and 
Jews—not to speak of the Welsh and the Scots—have enriched English 
history and have borne their share of English prejudice. But prejudice 
against coloured immigrants who have arrived in Britain since the war, 
has a new dimension added to it. The roots of racial and colour prejudice 
go far back into the historical memory of the British people; beyond the 
Crusades. In the more recent past, during the period of Imperialist ex- 
pansion, ideas of racial superiority have permeated the outlook of all classes 
of British society, not least that of the working class. The consequent 
presumption of superior moral virtue as well as of culture and technological 
capability of the Europeans has expressed itself very often in the form of 
racial paternalism towards‘coloured people quite as much as in the more 
vicious forms of discrimination. This pervasive strain in the ideological 
make-up of the British Labour movement, as well as in that of right-wing 
political parties, has found expression in the policies of the Labour Govern- 
ment on Rhodesia and Malaysia etc., and in its conception of ‘Britain East 
of Suez’. This mental make-up is the prism through which even well. 
meaning liberals tend to view the role and place of coloured immigrants in 
Britain and their relationship to the movement of British society. 
‘Openly racialist attitudes have now made serious impact on British 
politics. Until five years ago, there was only a small minority of committed 
racialists; their attitudes being deeply rooted in psychological as well 
as cultural factors, Thus in 1960 Mrs. Ruth Glass, found attitudes towards 
coloured immigrants to be ‘ambivalent’ and only one in ten of her sample 
to be ‘strongly biased’. This is no longer the case. Ambiguous and ambi- 
valent attitudes which were quite capable of evoking non-prejudiced res- 
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ponses are being rapidly crystallized into well-defined prejudice. The 
catalyst which has brought about this transformation of attitudes is the 
debate on immigration control conducted in the context of a society faced 
with a whole range of acute social problems. The debate assumes and 
confirms in the minds of the people that immigrants cause or intensify these 
problems. These deep social discontents are translated into racial anti- 
pathy and undercurrents of prejudice rise to the surface, 

There are about 800,000 coloured immigrants in Britain; estimates 
vary. They number rather less than two per cent of the native popula- 
tion. About fifty per cent come from the West Indies, about twenty per 
cent from India and about twleve per cent from Pakistan. The main in- 
flow was in the fifties. It was self-regulating in so far as it was a responsive 
to changes in levels of employment. The steady figure for 1955, 1956 and 
1957 dropped in 1958 and was halved in 1959 in response to the economic 
recession. Revival in the economy combined with the debate on immi- 
gration control, stimulated it. With the rush of immigrants to beat the 
barriers which were being raised, the [96] figure was an-all time high. 
Control under the Tory 1962 Act sharply reduced the numbers. The 
Labour government, anxious to prove that it could be tougher on the 
immigrants than the Tories, laid down aceiling of 7,500 on the entry vou- 
chers to be issued to Commonwealth immigrants plus 1,000 forthe Maltese ; 
it also further narrowed down the categories of dependents of immigrants 
who would be allowed in. The immigration White Paper of the Labour 
government also provided for arbitrary powers to impose conditions 
on immigrants, including registration with the police as well as arbitrary 
powers for deportation. The revulsion in the country and inside the 
Labour Party against these illiberal proposals has, however, given pause 
to the government which has implemented some of them but is giving 
second thoughts to proposals which require fresh legislation. 

The Labour government’s White Paper on Immigration. pretends to 
restrict immigration to keep it within ‘Britain’s capacity to absorb them’. 
But it is not difficult to see that the issue is not that of over-all numbers 
and the ‘capacity’ to absorb them but simply one of keeping out the 
coloured, Inthe arithmetic of the immigration debate no account is taken 
of the aliens of whom 42,000 received work permits in 1964 (and there is 
no ceiling on that) or of the unrestricted Irish who come at the rate of 
30,000 a year. The hypocrisy of the debate is underlined by the fact that 
immigrants from the white Commonwealth, although nominally subject 
to control, are in practice unrestricted; they are coming in at the rate of 
about 30,000 a year. In the face of white immigration of over 100,000 a 
year it is difficult to believe that the Labour government is seriously trying 
to limit the numbers to keep them within ‘Britain’s capacity to absorb 
them’, by restricting only the number of coloured immigrants. 

The immigration debate has set the tone for policies in all fields of 
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social life which involve immigrants. Government and local authorities 
adopt policies based on prejudiced notions and they bend ever backwards 
to show that they do not do “any special favours” to the immigrants. Of 
late, however, illiberal politics are being clothed with respectable talk of 
‘integration’. The slogan now much in fashion is that “without integra- 
tion limitation is indefensible; without limitation integration is impossible”. 
Many sincere liberals in the Conservative and the Labour parties as well 
as the cynical practitioners of the voting game who try to retain a liberal 
image while pandering to racialist pressure, swear by this slogan. It is, 
however, based on false premises. !t ignores the fact that the demand for 
immigration control has been the principal vehicle for the propagation of 
prejudice on a national scale. It is by voicing this demand that racialists 
in Britain have made a successful impact on British politics. The victory 
of the racialist pressure groups in getting the barriers raised against co- 
loured immigrants by the passing of the 1962 Act did not prevent Peter 
Griffiths’ successful gambit at Smethwick. It made it possible. And the 
trauma of defeat at the hands of racialists in Smethwick and Leyton resulted 
in the Labour government’s Immigration White Paper, a monument to 
illiberality. 

Clamour for yet more restrictions on coloured immigrants has fos- 
tered racial prejudice primarily by appearing to confirm the racialist thesis 
which attributes shortages of housing or hospital beds or “‘stralns on the 
social services”? which the Labour government Immigration White Paper 
speaks about, to demands being made by immigrants or suggests that these 
‘difficulties would be significantly based only if the immigrants were not 
here. The immigrant is thus made to appear before the British worker 
as athreat to his job, to his chances of getting a home, and a rival for sharing 
the limited resources of the Welfare State. To the common man, on the 
face of it, this is a simple and self-evident thesis and in that lies its 
power. lt demands no complex explanations. Everytime a British worker 
sees a black face in the High Street, the lesson is driven home to him. 
But the racialist thesis does not bear a serious examination of the facts. 
In choosing to ignore these facts and by taking the apparently easy course 
of pandering to racialist demands the politicians of the two major parties 
have confirmed the racialist thesis and fostered the growth of racialism. 
The demand for limitations, far from being a necessary condition for making 
integration possible, is fundamentally antagonistic to it. Moreover, by 
thus being side tracked the Labour government has missed a splendid 
‘opportunity to launch a frontal attack on Tory policies affecting housing 
and the social services, which would have drawn the force of social dis- 
content away from racialism and behind the demands for progressive social 
policies.. i 

l The question of the pressure on social services can be seen in its true 
perspective if we point out that the immigrant-has made a significant con- 
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tribution to the British economy at ali levels; but he has made relatively 
smaller demands as a consumer because of a relatively lower proportion 
of dependants in the immigrant communities. .Britain’s need for immigrant 
workers is generally recognized. The large majority of immigrant workers 
who do semi-skilled and unskilled work ease crucial bottlenecks in the 
full-employment economy and therefore allow.a greater measure of ex- 
pansion than might otherwise be possible. They also introduce.a measure 
of flexibility in the economy by providing a highly mobile element in the 
labour force. One could argue that in the long run the use of immigrant 
labour is no way of solving some of the basic problems of the British eco- 
homy. But arguments for limitations, in any case, are short run argu- 
ments. In the long run we are all brothers. Moreover, the problems 
of modernization of the British economy are structural ones. The immi- 
grant workers, whose relative. numbers are quite small, .have..not made 
an impact on the economy or the working-class struggle of such a nature 
that it could significantly have led to the postponement of any decisions 
leading towards structural changes. The causes for lack of progress must 
be sought elsewhere. 


Before the Labour government’s changes in immigration policy, 
about 28 per cent of entry vouchers were granted for jobs requiring pro- _ 
fessional or graduate workers and another 8 percent for craftsmen etc. 
There are significant number of immigrants, therefore, in the professions, 
as technicians in Industry and in the universities and schools and many of 
them have made distinguished contribution in their fields. Under the 
new immigration policy of the Labour government the bulk of the entry 
vouchers will now go to doctors, dentists, trained nurses, qualified tea- 
chers, graduates in science and technology who possess working experience 
and those with professional training who also have working experience. 
Such a policy does serious injury to the interests of the under developed 
countries of the Commonwealth which desperately need these men with 
specialist training and experience. To keep out the semi-skilled workers 
whom Britain needs and to drain the Commonwealth of talent instead, 
makes mockery out of all the smooth talk about aid to the developing 
countries, : 

There are 4000 immigrant doctors in Britain, most of them from 
india and Pakistan. They are the backbone of the National Health Service 
to which they contribute about 45 per cent of the doctors. : There is 
also a large proportion of West Indian nurses in British hospitals. When 
the racists blame the long queue for hospital treatment on the coloured 
faces in the queue, it should not be difficult to show to the British people 
that the immigrants keep open far. greater hospital facilities than they 
utilise. If. this analysis is extended to other fields, the argument about 
‘strains on the social services’. would fall to the ground-—although-it 
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would be absurd to try and establish such an equation for each and every 
sector. But the most crucial field for which the equation must be exa- 
mined is that of housing. It is on the housing situation, above all, that 
racialist propaganda has concentrated and it is precisely in this sphere that 
the Labour Party could have effectively challenged the Tories if it had 
not fallen into the trap of racialist arguments, 

There is an acute shortage of housing in Britain. However, it is not 
an absolute shortage but a qualitative and regional one. As far as absolute 
figures go, if only to refute racialist arguments, one could point out that 
the annual rate of increase in the housing stock in Britain is 3 percent p.a. 
which is greater than the rate of increase in the number of households. 
A large proportion of these are built by immigrants—if we include the 
Irish, the bulk of them—because they constitute a large proportion of labour 
in the building industry. West Indian bricklayers and carpenters more than 
make up for the annual loss of British craftsmen through emigration. With- 
out immigrant labour the building industry would be crippled. But the 
immigrants, who are less than 2 percent of the population, being forced 
to live in extremely overcrowded conditions, occupy fess housing per 
capita than the national average. Thus they add tothe housing stock every 
year a good deal more houses than the total number occupied by the entire 
number of immigrants in the country. 

But, of course, there are other dimensions tothe problem. The most 
acute housing difficulty is experienced in certain regions such as South- 
East England, the West Midlands etc., which are undergoing very rapid 
economic expansion. It is argued that as the immigrants, not surprisingly, 
go mainly to such areas they intensify the pressure on the available housing 
in those regions. There is little justification to conclude from this, how- 
ever, that the situation would be eased by keeping out coloured immi- 
grants. The basic factor which determines the expansion of population 
in these regions and the consequent demand for housing is the location 
of new economic activity. If factories are built-and offices established, 
they must be manned. Around the primary increase in employment which 
draws people in, there are secondary increases by the expansion of a whole 
range of urban services needed to cater to the needs of an expanding po- 
pulation. Every basic increase thus has a multiplier effect. If the immi- 
grants are kept out, their place would necessarily have to be taken by 
others, unless we assume that the jobs and services will be left unmanned! 
Indeed in the short run as the present writer has argued the situation 
will considerably worsen if overseas immigrants are kept out and their 
place js filled by immigration from surrounding regions of the country. 
This is because in the case of the natives a house occupied by a family of 
five would provide only one or at the most two economically active persons 
to man the jobs whereas in the case of the immigrants who live in more 
overcrowded circumstances and who have a smaller ratio of dependants, 
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they might easily provide 10-[5 economically active persons for the same 
amount of housing space occupied. Keeping the immigrant out would, in 
the short run, thus cause a very sharp increase inthe demand for housing 
and would intensify and not relieve the shortage. The overcrowding of 
immigrants is not a situation which must be allowed to persist and effective 
action needs to be taken to eradicate its causes (above al! discrimination 
in housing and in credit facilities). But it should be clear that restriction 
of immigration is no answer to the housing shortage—especially not in 
the short run. The answer lies in correcting the lopsided regional pat- 
tern of development and attracting industry to the decaying areas of the 
country, as well as in policies designed to provide the type of housing that 
is most desperately needed. Thus what seems to be, on the face of it, a 
problem of an uncontrollable pressure on housing in certain regions, is 
seen to be one of economic planning and balanced regional development. 
This is an issue on which the Labour Party could have effectively challenged 
the Tories, Instead it opted for propaganda about pressure from immi- 
gration. 

Thus the fight against racialism in Britain is not simply a question 
of propagating goodwill and ‘educating’ the public. Essentially it in- 
volved a positive approach to a whole-range of social problems. There is 
one area, however, in which any advance must be of a decisive importance. 
That is the area of the worker’s struggle on the shop floor. If integration 
is to mean anything, it is at this level that it must be firmly established. 

A socialist can hardly have much cause for rejoicing at the present 
situation in the trade union field vis-a-vis the coloured immigrants. Some 
recent developments are, however, quite hopeful. Basically the problem 
is that of the relative isolation of the immigrant worker not only from his 
British workmates but, especially, from the trade union bureaucracy. Trade 
union officials either share the general prejudice against immigrant workers 
or adopt a paternalistic attitude towards workers who they believe lack 
the ability to understand trade union procedures etc., because they come 
from a pre-industrial society. The prejudice of British follow workers 
also stems not only from the prevailing atmosphere of racial prejudice but, 
especially, from a fear that the immigrant worker will accept lower stan- 
dards and thus undermine his own conditions of work. But the immi- 
grant worker has demonstrated that if anywhere lower standards are 
thrust upon him, he will fight back. His success in resisting attempts to 
lower standards will, however, depend very greatly on the solidarity and 
support which the British worker and the trade union movement in the 
country gives to him. It is here that the trade union movement in the 
country is failing to give the immigrant worker adequate support. To 
resist lowering of standards the British worker must fight alongside, and 
not against, the immigrant worker. This elementary lesson has yet to 
be driven, home in the ranks of the trade union mevement everywhere in 
Britain. 
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The immigrant workers, being of the most exploited section of the 
working class in Britain, are proving to be very militant. in several major 
strikes, in which they were isolated from British workers and in which 
the role of the trade union bureaucracy has been quite deplorable, they 
have nevertheless demonstrated a remarkable degree of solidarity and 
organization in conducting protracted strike actions over several weeks— 
jand without strike pay fromthe Unions! If through lack of experience 
they sometimes make a few mistakes, what is remarkable is that the mis- 
takes have been so few and that on all essential issues their position has 
been sound. One should not .romanticize about an inherent wisdom of 
immigrant workers in realizing spontaneously their true working class 
interests, anymore than about any othergroup of workers. But, at the 
same time, the trade union leadership should be prepared to draw a few 
lessons from the strikes conducted by immigrant workers and disabuse 
themselves of their paternalistic notions about them. 

Immigrants are discriminated against by the very nature of the 
employment which they are offered. They areemployed in jobs, in which 
working conditions are particularly unattractive or on night shifts etc. 
In factories in which there is only a minority of immigrant workers, they 
are isolated and ignored ; just passive members of their union, subject to 
Union discipline but without real contact. There are exceptions to this 
of two kinds. West Indians, who by virtue of language and culture feel 
identified with the local society arid consciously wish to play a full and 
equal part in it, are often active in their Union as also in local political 
parties. On the other hand, because of language difficulties, some Indian 
or Pakistani workers establish themselves as channels of communication 
between the management and the Union and their fellow workers who 
do not speak English very well. Some of these find themselves appointed 
as charge hands by the management or as shop stewards in the Union. 
But the role of such shop stewards is often passive and they see their role 
as the subalterns of the union officials or the management. 

In factories in which entire departments are almost wholly manned 
by immigrant workers, two factors make for greater militancy. On the 
one hand, there is a greater sense of solidarity and greater confidence. 
On the other hand, it is precisely in these situations particularly that the 
Unions fail to defend adequately the interests of the immigrant workers. 
Working conditions consequently deteriorate, which forces the immigrant 
workers to take independent action. When the Unions fail to respond 
and white and coloured. workers are divided a serious situation arises 
not only in respect of working class solidarity (an attack on the conditions 
of the immigrant workers generally spearheads attack on the conditions 
for all workers) but also in respect of the impact which such division must 
inevitably have on race relations. 

The problems and the dangers in the present situation have been 
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highlighted by strikes such as thethree-week long strike of 800 immigrant 
workers of the Courtaulds Rayon Mill at Preston, which took place in 
May-June last year. The factory employs about 3000 workers. But the 
spinning department of the factory, which is said to have quite intolerable 
working conditions because of heat and fumes etc., is manned entirely by 
immigrant workers, one third of them being European Immigrants (Italians 
and Poles etc.) and two-thirds coloured immigrants (mostly Indians and 
Pakistanis). The dispute arose when the management raised the work 
norm in the spinning department by 50 per cent for a less than 3 percent 
increase in pay! The workers were asked to operate || machines in- 
stead of one. This they felt they simply could not undertake without . 
seriously impairing their health which already was affected by the prevailing 
working conditions. They were not even arguing about the insulting rise 
in pay that was cffered in return. 

The most disturbing feature of the Preston strike was that the racial 
issue was brought into a strike which was ona purely industrial issue ; 
even more disturbing that it was a Union official who dragged in the racial 
issue and thus the white and coloured workers were divided. Alithe 
workers of the spinning department, who were affected by the new Agree- 
ment between the union and management, went on strike immediately 
when the new work norms were enforced. However, the European 
workers are liable to have their work permits cancelled if they partici- 
pate in an unofficial strike. Thus Union officials and the management 
were able to ‘persuade’ them to return to work. But their spokesman 
was reported in the national press to have ‘“‘said bitterly” that the strike 
“should have been a mutli-racial official strike...then it might have 
succeeded”. Thus the role of the Union was decisive in splitting the 
workers and isolating the coloured immigrants who remained on strike 
bravely for three weeks. But without strike pay, a point was reached . 
when they could not have remained out much longer. It was a well con- 
ducted strike and the final return to work was negotiated by the Strike 
Committee with Union officials at the national headquarters of the Union 
but it was a victory for the management which was helped effectively by 
the Union. This has left behind a great deal of bitterness. 

The Union had pressed the new working arrangements on the workers 
because it had made an agreement with the management; without con- 
sultation with the workers who were affected. When the immigrant 
workers first learnt of the new arrangements being negotiated, they had 
demanded that the Union call ameeting. This was attended by all the work- 
ers on the department concerned, who unanimously rejected the new 
work norms. But the Union went ahead despite that. The Union’s stand 
was that the meeting, which was presided over by a Union officer and ad- 
dressed by Union officers, was not ‘official’ and had no authority over the 
Union. They argued that the prescribed Union procedures were properly 
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observed before the Agreement was arrived at ; they accused the immi- 
grant workers of ignorance of proper Union procedures. The consul- 
tation which the Union had carried out was with the 26 shop stewards 
of whom only 3 were immigrants. All three had joined the strike in the 
first instance, although two of them returned to work later. These were 
in fact Ceylonese who had little real contact with the main body of the 
immigrant workers who were Punjabi speaking Indians and Pakistanis. No 
real’ consultation had taken place. The Union’s bureaucratic stand reflects 
an insensitivity to the interests and the expressed demands of immigrant 
workers which is not untypical. The immigrant workers learned some 
- important lessons from the strike. Above all, they have now elected new 
shop stewards of their own choice, whereas previously they had voted 
passively for candidates who were nominated by those who managed Union 
affairs. 

The strike began spontaneously on the shop floor. The immediate 
reaction of the Vice-Chairman of the Union branch who was directly con- 
cerned was to issue a statement to the local press declaring that the issues 
involved in the strike were entirely racial. This drove a rift immediately 
between the British and the immigrant workers. Some immigrant ‘leaders’ 
immediately came up from London to exploit the situation and gave a call 
to the immigrant workers to form acoloured union and to have nothing 
to do with institutions of the White Man. It speaks much for the maturity 
of the erstwhile peasants from India and Pakistan that, bewildered and 
bitter as they were about the Union attitude and the hostility which had 
consequently been aroused from British workers, they refused to respond 
to the racialist slogans. Instead they went out of their own to establish 
solidarity with all workers, a desire symbolized by a standing ovation they 
gave to a speech by a British member of the Labour Party who had worked 
to establish solidarity with white workers. But the fact remains that if 
the strike in the spinning department had gone on much longer and caused 
British workers in other departments to be laid off as a result, there might 
have been the makings of a racial riot in Preston. Instead later develop- 
ments have worked to establish solidarity. Having speeded up on one 
department, the management made demands on other departments too. 
It was at that stage, a few months later, that the British workers began to 
see the significance of the immigrant workers’ strike and the role of the 
Union which had jeopardized the interests of all workers. 

In contrast to Preston, there are situations such as that at Southall 
near London whereimmigrant workers have taken the initiative in establish- 
ing a union in a factory which boasted of not having had a unionin the 
30 years of its life. Of about 800 workers of the Woolf Rubber Factory, 
the overwhelming majority are Indians. Under the leadership of the 
Indian Workers’ Association it took them one year’s hard struggle to es- 
tablish’ the Union which was eventually formally established under the 
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umbrella of the Transport and General Workers Union. The workers 
won many important demands together with 40 per cent increase in ‘pay. 
Having gained confidence, the immigrant workers began to play an active 
and leading role in organising factories in the surrounding area which has 
given a new tone to the militancy of the workers in the area. In Decem- 
ber and January they staged a historic six-week long strike at the Woolf 
Rubber Works on the issue of an Indian worker having been suspended in 
disregard of the recognized and accepted Union procedure—the issue in 
fact was a challenge by the management to the existence of the Union. 
The attitude of the Regional Office of the Unionin this case is once again 
illustrative of the step-motherly treatment being givento immigrant workers 
by Unions. Although the strike was recognized as official (and that too 
after ten days and much pressure on the Union at the national level) no 
strike pay was in fact given. This is quite unprecedented. The Union's 
` excuse was that many workers were in arears with their Union dues. With- 
out going into details of this dispute, one can say that this hardly excused 
refusal to give strike pay to those who were not in arrears. In any case, the 
fact that strike pay was not given certainly encouraged the management 
to take an adamant stand and thus prolonged the strike. The strike may 
have failed dismally and the Union in the factory itself might have been 
disrupted had it not been for the magnificent solidarity of the entire immi- 
grant community in Southall. Landlords postponed or even cancelled 
their rents and grocers gave extended credit to the strikers, Generous 
contributions were made to a strike fund which was used to help the most 
needy workers—some Irish workers were amongst those who benefited. 
An important event was an attempt made to promote a conflict between 
Indian and Pakistani workers in order to disrupt the unity of the strikers. 
It is noteworthy that despite the fact that feelings between the commu- 
nities had been strained by the war between the two countries, they rallied 
together. A solid front was maintained. Thus in every way immigrant 
workers have given evidence of a great deal more maturity than the 
officials in the trade union movement with paternalistic ideas would 
care to admit. 

Although the immigrant worker is showing increasing militancy in 
the industrial sphere in defence of specific demands, he is on the whole 
‘rather conservative politically. A major factor which determines his 
political attitudes and behaviour is the myth which he lives by of his eventual 
return home, after five or ten years, when he has saved enough to give 
him a new start in life at home. In terms of his origin as well as his per- 
spective of the future, he is petty bourgeois although he works on the 
factory floor. For a Pakistani or an Indian to come to Britain, he needs 
from £ 200 to £ 400 for his passage plus the heavy expenses incurred in 
obtaining passports and entry vouchers for coming to Britain. That makes 
it impossible for workers and poor peasants in India and Pakistan to come 
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to Britain. Those who come are ambitious lower middle class people 
who are prepared to undergo the hardships of manual labour in exile in 
order to accumulate sufficient capital to help them to raise themselves 
economically and socially on return home. But, in practice, an increasing 
number of immigrants, especially those who get their families over, are 
getting ‘integrated’ in the life in Britain for the prospects of the eventual 
return home to become quite unrealistic. But the myth survives and 
has a big influence on their political attitudes. 

The West Indians, here with their families and unhampered by lan- 
guage problems and having much more common ground with the local 
community by way of culture and religion, are relatively more committed 
to a future in Britain and are more actively involved in local politics and 
institutions. Indians and Pakistanis, on the other hand, isolated by differ- 
ences of language and culture, are forced to seek community with their 
own folk and create their own institutions for the purpose. Indian and 
Pakistani political parties are reproduced in Britain and domestic political 
issues fervently rehearsed here. Journals in their own language, which 
have a relatively high rate of circulation, keep this alive. Sofar they have 
looked to their own High Commissions for redress when in difficulties 
and involvement in local politics has been minimal. But such involvement 
has begun. They are deeply concerned about the growing atmosphere of 
racial prejudice and a number of special difficulties they now face. Until 
recently there was much support for the Labour Party which, under Gait- 
skell’s Jeadership had resisted the racialists and had opposed the Tory 
immigration control. But the trauma of the present Labour government’s 
about turn in this field has created a sense of terrible betrayal and of 
frustration and has thus reinforced withdrawal from local politics. 

The role of immigrant organizations varies greatly. In most cases 
their role has been rather more to provide fellowship with their own 
countrymen as well as opportunities for those amongst them who have 
proposed to establish their status by securing offices of President, Chair- 
man etc., and rather less to undertake specific political action in terms of 
the local society. The dominant form of West Indian organizations, in 
fact, isthe social or Jazz club orthe Church. They are individualists and 
do not form the large organizations which are typical of Indians and Paki- 
stanis. Those amongst them who are politically active often gravitate to- 
wards focal political parties. In the case of Indians and Pakistanis there 
are large associations whose membership tends to run into several hun- 
dreds. The leadership in these communities is generally in the hands 
of those wha have prospered economically and own, say a restaurant or a 
grocery shop or houses. Much of the power of such leadership has a 
traditional character and is derived from a paternalistic relationship with 
fellow immigrants who come from the same localities at home as they do. 
As the main object is to achieve and reinforce sacial status, many of these 
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organizations do little more than hold fiercely contested elections plus 
receptions for visiting dignitaries. Because many of such leaders are 
not very well versed in English, they may recruit cadres, especially from 
amongst students to run the organization. Such cadres are left with a 
great deal of freedom to speak and act in the name of the organization, 
especially on issues in which the rank and file as well as the faction leaders 
do not feel particularly involved. There is then an unreality about state- 
ments made in the name of immigrant organizations by persons who them- 
selves are not workers and therefore not directly involved in the situation 
of the worker. This is often the case a fortiori in the case of ‘national’ 
organizations which claim to speak in the name of the whole community. 
The position is, however, changing, although slowly. The involvement 
of the immigrant worker in industrial action and in the trade union move- 
ment is bringing up a new kind of leadership based firmly on the shop floor. 
Such a new leadership has made an impact in situations such as that of the 
Indian Workers’ Association in Southall where the Indians have taken valu- 
able initiatives in the trade union field and their organization, led by wor- 
kers, is much more involved in the life of the community than in most other 
cases. 

In December 1964 initiatives were taken which led to the formation 
of CARD, the Campaign Against Racial Discrimination with the object of 
joining forces against racialism. The CARD aimed ‘‘to bring together the 
immigrant groups in the community so that they can make their voice 
heard in the debate that is going on about them’’ and to rally to their side 
‘the liberal elements” in British society. In July 1965 it held its Found- 
ing Convention where delegates from about 40 immigrant and multi-racial 
organizations, as well as individual members of CARD, adopted its con- 
stitution and opened the second stage of its work. The spirit of the Con- 
stitution is to make CARD an ‘organization of organizations’’ although 
individual members (of whom there are now about 2,000) have a place. 
It seeks to establish its roots amongst immigrants through their established 
organizations. While this is the quickest way to reach immigrants through- 
out the country, this has also created its own problems which are reflected 
in the controversies inside CARD. CARD is also setting up local branches 
in immigrant areas, where multi-racial organizations affiliated to CARD 
are not already functioning; for these in effect are local CARD. It is 
through these local CARD groups that CARD has now begun to work 
at the grassroots. The methods and styles of work vary from area to 
area according to local conditions and cadres. The issues involved are 
discrimination in housing and employment as well asin public places such 
as pubs and dance halls etc., cases of violence against immigrants and, 
police inaction, statements in the local press etc., and a whole variety of 
purely local issues. At the naional level, CARD has campaigned against 
the government’s immigration policy and lobbyed political parties and 
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Parliament, the press and the trade unions on that subject as well as for 
a comprehensive and effective law against racial discrimination for which, 
CARD has put forward specific proposals which have made a considerable 
impact on the thinking in the field. Perhaps the most important area 
into which CARD is now moving is the trade union field. It played a role 
in Preston and in Southall and in some other situations, especially by way 
of mobilizing solidarity. It is also seeking ways of establishing channels 
of communication between immigrant workers active in the trade union 
field in different areas and local trade unionists involved inthis aspect of 
the work in order that the lessons learnt in particular areasmay be gene- 
ralized and spread. , 
CARD is a broad-based organization and is not commited to any 
political party. It has rather taken the view that persons of every political 
persuasion have a place init. There has inevitably been much controversy 
within the organization. The controversy between the so-called militants 
and the so-called moderates reflects to some extent the different strata of 
immigrants to which the protagonists in the debate respond. The most 
vociferous on both sides are middle class intellectuals, The militants 
reflect the deep sense of frustration of the immigrant workers; their 
militancy, however, goes little beyond the expression of their resentment. 
But on the whole they tend to lose touch with the ordinary worker who 
is rather more concerned with specific problems before him than just 
militant speeches. The moderates, reformists by temperament, are in- 
volved in these specific issues, In fact the fight against racialism needs 
them both. i re 
In practice, in the style of work on specific issues the militants have 
differed little from the moderates, There is one particular issue on. which 
the controversy has now centred. That is the question of cooperation 
with the National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants, a shoe- 
string voluntary body which was taken over and expanded by the Labour 
government and placed under the Chairmanship of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to advise on policy matters affecting immigrants, as well 
as to continue its earlier function of coordinating and stimulating the 
work of about 40 Voluntary Liaison Committees, multi-racial organiza- 
tions operating at the grassroot level in the community, several of which 
are affiliated to CARD. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman of CARD and 
several of its Executive and National Councilare members of the National 
Committee and its specialist panels. Some of the militants have viewed 
this as original sin, for this is nothing less than joining hands with the ‘es- 
tablishment’. The fact is that the National Committee has begun moving 
in a manner which suggests that it will be a useful vehicle for promoting 
positive policies affecting immigrants as well as for resisting policies which 
are inimical tothem. It is significant that one of the first acts of the Na- 
tional Committee has been to impress on the government that its immi- 
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gration policies prejudiced its work in the field of integration and has 
pressed for revision of controls. But the more important field of work 
of the National Committee will bein the field of housing, education, em- 
ployment, legislation against discrimination, etc., etc., on each of which 
subject it has set up expert panels. It is gratifying that the panels have 
members who are not only noted for their special knowledge in the field 
but also for their clear and outspoken views on the racial situation. In 
the final analysis, however, it is too early to judge the National Committee's 
performance. The crunch will come when the panels which have just set 
to work, have begun reporting. 

Political opportunism has been a major factor in the Labour Party’s 
about-turn on racial policies. But that has not been the only factor. After 
an initial panic after Smethwick, it seems that the healthier elements in 
the party are regaining some ground although they have a long way to 
go. A major factor inthe party’s attitude has been sheer ignorance. As 
the campaign against racialism mounts, a clearer understanding of the 
issues is growing. Moreover it is not only the working class which has 
a vested interest in fighting against racialism. The British bourgeoisie too 
have little to gain from and much to lose by the growth of racialism. The 
British working class is not at a revolutionary pitch such as needs the wea- 
pon of racialism to disrupt it. Onthe other hand, the British bourgeoisie 
need the immigrant labour. When the Ministry of Economic Affairs an- 
nounced that Britain would need an additional 300,000 men by 1970, the 
Federation of British Industries immediately declared that in fact they would 
need 500,000. Again, racialism which was a part of the imperialist ideology, 
is an embarrassment in the’ neo-colonialist situation, when the metropo- 
litian power must deal with coloured governments in Asia and Africa in 
order to pursue neo-colonialist interests. It is not the British bourgeoisie 
but the ‘poujadists’ in both the major political parties, and the political 
opportunists, who have fanned the fires of racial hatred. The prospects 
"of a significant change in government policy are not unreal. The National 
Committee will no doubt play a partin bringing about such a change. In 
‘the final analysis, however, the political initiatives which are needed will 
come from CARD which today is the principal vehicle for fighting racialism 
in Britain, 


Recent Political Developments in Kenya— 
A Historical Survey 
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In 1961, in a debate in the Kenya Legislative Council an African 
member remarked, “Kenya, Mr Speaker, is not a country that is short 
of surprises. Every year you get a surprise. The following year you get 
another surprise. This is perhaps peculiar to ourcountry ; but honestly 
the present surprise is more shccking.’’ He was right. The recent politi- 
cal development in Kenya testify to this. Vice-president Oginga Odinga 
whose loyalty to President Jomo Kenyatta stood the test of time, Infor- 
mation Minister Achieng Oneko and a former Parliamentary Secretary 
Bildad Kaggia, both Mau Mau detainees and intimate associates of Keny- 
atta have resigned from the Government and the ruling party, Kenya Afri- 
can National Union (KANU), to join the newly formed Kenya Peoples’ 
Union (KPU). They have been followed by several others both at the 
Government and the party levels. A “little general election’ has been 
already held. The parting has been unfortunately not very happy. 
Odinga in his resignation statement to the Press! alleged that the 
present KANU government was a “prisoner” of an “invisible government” 
which was its underground master. The KANU government, he said, 
could “‘only do for the people the little that the underground master allows 
it to do.” The underground master, he implicitly hinted was the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Oneko in his resignation statement? 
alleged that the KANU manifesto of 1963 which emphasised the attain- 
ment of freedom from “‘economic exploitation and social inequality’? had 
become “‘pious words.to be repeated like a prayer before a.meal, and mea- 
ningless for practical purposes.” There was none, he said, in KANU inte- 
rested in bringing about social equality. Personal gain had become the 
guiding star. The atmosphere in the Party and the government was 
“completely polluted with political ganging up and intrigue’ and a 
“KANU caucus—a small clique of individuals” had been responsible for the 
disunity in the cabinet. Kenyatta in turn has described? the dissidents 
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s “frustrated individuals” whose “motives were ordinary enough” and 
who had either “become disappointed in their personal ambition” or 
were “unable to meet their external commitments” or had been “led 
astray” by the “bribes of the power seekers.” They have “suddenly aban- 
doned their past loyalty to Kenya nationalism’. Minister for Economic 
development and Planning Tom Mboya had described them as “a clique of 
power-hungry individuals.” Dr. G. J. Kiano and James Gichuru, both 
ministers had ealier described them as “do-nothing politicians’’® and 
“disgruntled individuals”? respectively. 

But those who are acquainted with Kenya’s history will find it hard 
to agree with President Kenyatta’s —let alone the others—evaluation of che 
outgoing leaders. Already comments have been made which strike a diffe- 
rent note altogether. The East African Standard, by no means a supporter 
of Odinga, has editorially commented : “whatever political friends and 
foes may think of the course of events, the decision itself, and the events 
that will flow from the open breach they will concede Mr Odinga the merit 
of being true to his convictions.”’ Another commentator Eric Bayles 
has remarked : “Even Mr. Odinga’s most bitter opponnets must concede 
that throughout his career he has been a staunch nationalist, Compe 
uncompromising as far as principles are concerned.”®! 

In giving this send-off to his old colleagues, President Kenyatta seems 
to have completely overlooked an important aspect of Kenya’s history, 
namely, the campaign for his release. This campaign is an important 
aspect of Kenya’s history because, due to the struggle which Kenyatta had 
put in for Kenya’s freedom, he had become the symbol of Kenya: natio- 
nalism and African aspirations. Loyalty to him while he was under deten- 
tion was loyalty to Kenyan nationalism. <A study of this campaign inte- 
restingly reveals the who’s who of some of the present African leaders of 
Kenya. 


I 
Jomo Kenyatta was arrested on October 20. 1952 along with 183 
other persons on a charge of managing the Mau Mau. The arrests re- 
moved from the political scene almost the entire African leadership. - The 
vacuum which was thus created provided a fertile ground for the hitherto 
unknown younger politicians to rise to positions of eminence in the natio- 
nalist struggle. One of these younger men who walked was the now emi- 
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nent leader Tom Mboya. “I was not a member”. he writes, “of the Kenya 
African Union before Jomo Kenyatta and other leaders were arrested... 
But I became a member just after the arrests in October 1952 because I 
was very incensed at the way this was done and like many young people, 
I felt excited at the thought that this was an opportunity for us to play some 
part in ensuring that the nationalist movement did not collapse.”® Tom 
Mboya was already participating in the trade union movement in Kenya 
where he had attaineda certain degree of prominence. When, therefore, the 
Kenya African Union was banned and the formation of any other African 
political organisation was prohibited, it was left to trade union organi- 
zations to carry on the freedom struggle. Tom Mboya was elected Gene- 
ral-Secretary of the Kenya Federation of Registered Trade Unions (KFRTU) 
in 1953. KERTU was renamed later as Kenya Federation of Labour 
(KFL). In the absence of any other political organisation KFL under 
the leadership of Town Mboya became, according to him, “the voice 
of the African people’’.’° 

The KFL’s role in the nationalist movement has been a subject of 
much controversy and various charges have been levelled against it. It 
will need a more serious and exhaustive study to correctly evaluate its role. 
We shall here concern ourselves with its two aspects only which are appa- 
rent and are related to the campaign for the release of Kenyatta. These 
are ; (1) It introduced cold war politics in the hitherto indigenous-based 
nationalist movement, and (2) it tended to disown and divorce itself from 
the existing nationalist stream whose leaders had been thrown into prison 
including Kenyatta. 

_ As leader of the KFL Tom Mboya developed intimate contacts with 
the United States, which, it appears having lost all hopes that Britain 
will ever set Kanyatta free, threw its weight behind him, Tom Mboya 
received every possible boosting from the United States and was given 
“extensive publicity” by the “noisy American Press”. While he was 
still in his twenties an American University conferred an honorary docto- 
rate on him though he had no outstanding academic or political achieve- 
ments to his credit. Americans had to pay for unusually high tickets for 
entry to the lectures which he delivered during his frequent visits to the 
United States. He became a member of the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Conferederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)—an Ameri- 
can-sponsored body. He was the African Director of the African-Ameri- 
can Students’ Foundation, Inc. The U.S. Press often referred to him 
as the ‘moon-faced Tom Mboya’, ‘A man to be watched’, ‘Tom Mboya 
Africa’s Man of the Future’, etc. Indeed his connections with the United 
States became so intimate that they drew sharp criticism from many per- 
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sons and bodies. Thus the Kenya African Students Union (India) in a 
document called Synopsis of Analytical Diagnosis of Kenya problems 
said, “There are two major tasks-which face the trade union movement. 
Firstly, the trade union movement is expected to help to establish and 
defend industrialization in order to strengthen economic independence of 
a country; and, secondly, to fight for the demands of the workers in order 
to increase their share in the national prosperity. The pursuance of the. 
above policy by trade union movement in Kenya has been foresaken and 
subterraneally destroyed in order to satisfy personal ambitions and desires. 

. It is a public secret that Kenya Federation of Labour is being directed, 
financed and run on monies other than the monetary sacrifice of the wor- 
kers themselves .. .There is a very real fear among some that trade union 
imperialism is already far advanced in Kenya where Tom Mboya, knowingly 
or unknowingly, opened the flood gates to it... The only solution for 
the KFL problem is to completely and drastically reorganize itself into a 
true and genuine trade union movement, and be led by genuine African 
hands. The toiling people of Kenya, whom the ‘America’s blue-eyed boy’ 
has placed in the market of neo-colonialism, may never live to cherish the 
fruits of their labour unless they take this timely warning to safeguard 
their trade union movement... Mr Tom Joseph Mboya, Kenya’s cunning- 
fox together with his clique’s continuance in the KFL, is a defeat of African 
nationalism and hampers African progress.”1? Such criticism was made 
in the Kenya Legislative council too as is apparent from the following 
extracts from its debates :8 

Mboya: It (KADU Government) cannot hold to one policy 
because it has many policies. In order to survive it must waterdown 
policies or abdicate. What is the Government policy ? Whose 
policy ? New Kenya Party led by Mr. Blundell or KADU led by 
Mr. Ngala or the Civil service led by Mr. Walter Coutt ? Whose 
policy? The problem is that Sir Walter Coutt’s policies or the Colonial 
Government’s policies must predominate. Keen : America ! 

Mboya : Mr Speaker, I cannot help emphasising certain points 
because I think some Members do not seem to see our point, that this 
country has reached a point where its future must be taken seriously 
by all of us. 

An Hon. Member : And sold to America ! 

Mboya : Kenya wants, Kenya desires, a stable government; 
Kenya is ready to move to independence; Kenya requires the kind of 
confidence that will permit of development and investment — 

‘An Hon. Member : In dollars ! 
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Mboya : ... and it is below our dignity to be begging at the 
Colonial Office or any other place— 

An Hon. Member : As America ! 
Mboya: ... for that matter ! 

An Hon. Member : Washington ! 

Not only did it introduce cold war politics in the hitherto indigenous- 
based nationalist movement, it tended to disown and divorce itself from 
it. Between the years 1952 and 1958 Tom Mboya as leader of the KFL 
never raised the question of the release of Jomo Kenyatta and other 
detained leaders who were later to be known as ‘old guard’. Nor did he 
ever indicate that the movement which he was leading through KFL and 
Nairobi Convention Peoples’ Party (NCPP), which he founded, was a 
continuation of the nationalist struggle launched by Kenyatta. Indeed, 
allegations were levelled against him that he was aspiring to be the first 
Prime Minister of Kenya and that he had secret understanding with the 
Colonial Secretary. Others accused him of anti-Kenyatta propaganda.™ 

Whatever the ambition of some leaders might have been, the people 
of Kenya regarded Jomo Kenyatta as their unquestioned leader. It was 
left to Odinga to voice this sentiment of the people and that was the begi- 
nning of the campaign for.the melease of Kenyatta. This is how a writer 
describes it: 

“During his (Kenyatta) years in prison there had been few protests 
from Africans about him and when Oginga Odinga first raised the ques- 
tion of his release in the Legislative Council in June 1958, he was shouted 
down. A number of African Members criticised Mr Odinga and called 
on him to withdraw his remarks . . .Pressure (for his release) grew steadily, 
with support being readily given by Left-wing ahaa in London and 
by Dr Nkrumah of Ghana and other African leaders . . . Soon after this 
the campaign for his release increased in intensity andi more international 
backing came from Moscow, Peking and New Delhi,’ 

The “cry ‘free: Kenyatta’ was being taken up on all sides” within 
a few months and “‘no African politician could avoid making it if he wanted 
to keep his support.”!® It was not long before other politicians including 
Tom Mboya also joined in this campaign. It gained tremendous momen- 
tum during the years 1959-1961. Almost every African leader demanded 
his release. But their approachto the role Kenyatta would play after his 
release differed. This was’ well revealed in alengthy debate on the quesion 
of the release of Kenyatta and other detainess in the Kenya Legislative 
Council in 1961. 

It was the time when in face of a universal demand forthe release 
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of Kenyatta the British Government was adamant in not releasing him. 
The two African political parties KANU and the Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union (KADU) had contested an election in which KANU had 
emerged as a majority party. Both had gone to the electorate with 
a pledge to work for the release of Kenyatta. After the election, how- 
ever, the Governor refused to release him. In a statement, after remar- 
king that nothing had happened since his last statement on the issue in 
which he had called Kenyatta a “leader to darkness and death’? which 
may make him to change his mind, he said: “I do not propose to release 
him until the new govenment is working well and until I think that the 
security risk can be accepted and contained, and that the danger which 
his return presents to the economy and administration and to our whole 
constitutional progress towards early independence has been minimized. 
I care for Kenya too much to contemplate his stepping from restriction 
to a position of authority.’8 Obviously, the British intention was to 
exclude Kenyatta from government and politicseven if he had to be 
ultimately released. 

Initially both the parties refused to form a government unless Keny- 
atta was released. A KANU-KADU delegation reaffirmed this deci- 
sion after visiting Kenyatta at Lodwar in a joint satement issued on its 
return. A day after, however, KADU disowned this joint statement.” 
The leader of the KADU delegation to Kenyatta, D. T. Moi, now Home 
Minister, declared : “Atthe meeting over which Kenyatta presided I dissen- 
ted from the resolution on behalf of KADU. We madeit clear we were 
not agreeing to it and that it was not binding upon us. We made it quite 
clear that we were not prepared to be tied down to the line KANU is taking 
with regard to the release of Kenyatta and the formation of a Government. 
A month later KADU agreed to form a Government and its president 
Ronald Ngala became the Leader of the Government Business. 

It was this KADU government which moved a motion regarding 
the release of Kenyatta and other detainees in the Legislative Council. 
It was moved by the Minister for Commerce, Industry and Conn: 
tions, Mr Muliro. The Motion read :21 

That this House notes with approval the progress mor by the 
Government in returning the large number of detained and restricted 
persons to normal life, and that the Govrnment are making all 
possible efforts to the end that Mr Jomo Kenyatta and all other such 
persons may be released as soon as possible ; and calls on everyone, 
both in this House and throughout the country, to cooperate in 
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establishing and maintaining stable conditions and assured security 

so as to enable these objectives to be achieved without delay. 

The motion was opposed by KANU members because, they said, 
it was a mere repetition of the declared policy of the Governor. The Gover- 
nor had often said that Kenyatta would be released in due course. The 
Motion said nothing more than that he would be released ‘fas soon as 
possible” and not immediately. The KADU government, the KANU 
members alleged, was not sincere about the release of Kenyatta. In 
order to test its sincerity, KANU moved an amendment to the motion. 
It was moved by James Gichuru and read :” 

That this House being convinced that Jomo Kenyatta is not a 
danger to security, calls upon the Government to release Jomo 
Kenyatta now and unconditionally. 

The KANU members argued that if KADU government was sincere 
about his release, it would accept the amendment. The Government, 
however, opposed the amendment and it was rejected by the House, The 
motion as it originally stood was carried through. 

In the debate which ensued both the parties contended that the 
other was not sincere about Kenyatta’s release. Speaking cn his motion, 
Mr Muliro said, “I want to make it very clear, Mr Speaker, to the Hon. 
members of this House, how . . . the KANU stands vis-a-vis Mr Jomo 
Kenyatta. There are many Africans in this country wbo want to make 
a career out of politics, and as such they take every opportunity, every 
chance that they come across, to shout loudly the name of Mr. Kenyatta 
as a political trade mark.”?3 But there was, according to him, one signi- 
ficant exception. Referring to Oginga Odinga, Mr. Muliro said : “Possibly 
the Hon. Member for Central Nyanza might be the only one I can say— 
and I congratulate him for that—from that whole side who is sincere about 
Kenyatta.”?4 After stating that “many of the Members of the Opposition 
have monopolized Jomo Kenyatta’s name in order that they may continue 
to build themselves up”, another KADU member, Mr. Keen, set out to 
examine facts historically “‘to find out how the Hon. Members of opposi- 
tion have behaved-towards tuis question of Jomo Kenyatta”. “First of 
all’, he said, “I know it is going to be of great embarrassment to this Council 
and probably to the Hon. Member for Kiambu (James Gichuru)... when I 
say that in 1954 he signed a notorious document which has got a bearing 
on (the restriction of ) Jomo Kenyatta, and that it was not signed under 
duress”. ‘I feel’, he continued, “unless this document is withdrawn pub- 
licly and burned upin a public ceremony and the people concerned confess 
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to Mr. Jomo Kenyatta and say, ‘Father I have sinned against Heaven and 
against thee’, that I do not think it will serve any really useful purpose. 
for the Members of the Opposition to continue to cry for Jomo Kenyatta’s 
release.”?® Referring then to Tom Mboya he said, “In 1958 the Member, 
for Central Nyanza (Odinga) . . . said that Jomo Kenyatta was the actual 
leader of the African people. He was challenged by the Member for 
Nairobi (Mboya) who said that that was an unfortunate statement. Now 
may I ask the Member for Nairobi in this Council what he finds so unfor- 
tunate now that he wants Jomo Kenyatta to be released ?”2? Then tur- 
ning to Dr. J. G. Kiano, Mr Keen continued : “Again at the same time 
and on the same sort of statement the Member for Fort Hall (Kiano) him- 
self also more or less pronounced the same words, and it was claimed that 
Jomo Kenyatta was a murderer, and that he was the man who was res- 
ponsible for bringing about the unsettled condition in the Kikuyu 
Reserves.” “J am surprised”, he concluded, “now to see that the Member 
for Nyanza (Odinga) himself has associated himself with the people who 
denounced Kenyatta 18 months ago.”*® Another KADU member Mr. 
Ole Tipis said: “I remember very well indeed that when the Hon. 
Member for Central Nyanza, Mr Odinga, mentioned the name of Keny- 
atta early in 1958 some of the members here who are now shouting loudest 
for the release of Kenyatta saw fit then to denounce him and went to the 
extent of saying how unfortunate Mr. Odinga’s statement was,’ 

None of the KANU members denied what Keen and Tipis said but, 
instead, merely asked for substantiation. In fact, Odinga put a confir- 
matory seal on what they had alleged when he said : “Some of my collea- 
gues on this side have been accused of having opposed me in 1958 when I 
raised the question of Jomo Kenyatta, because in the hearts of the African 
people he is the real leader. Indeed that may have been the occasion just 
as also the Leader of the Government Business (Ngala) . . . wrote to me 
a very furious letter asking me to withdraw it... Now, I have taken it that 
many of them had not the chance of being in contact or being presen’ at the 
time when Jomo Kenyatta was leading this country; and when later on 
they learnt it from the public they came to support Jomo Kenyatta and I 
found that they were the real leaders of the people because they acted in 
accordance with the people’s wishes.” 

The speeches delivered by Odinga and Mboya were marked for their 
different tone and content. Odinga’s speech was unique in one respect 
in that it made it clear that the demand was not merely for his release but 
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also for his return to politics and government—a position which was quite 
at variance with the intentions of the British Government. Tom Mboya 
who delivered a long speech and was accused of filibuster said : “Efforts 
have been made on the opposite side to convince us that this Government 
is engaged in a gigantic effort to secure Kenyatta’s release. Now, Sir, what 
is this gigantic effort ? You see, it would make one feel or think that 
Kenyatta is some huge mountain, completely fixed ata certain position 
somewhere far away from the capital of this country and that the Govern- 
ment is doing all it can—including the use of pulleys and chains—to move 
him away from this position. What, Mr. Speaker, are these efforts ?... 
Is it an effort to rehabilitate his mind, or efforts to rehabilitate the country, 
or efforts to build up the police force, or the army, or efforts to do what 2... 
If, in fact, we all agree that Kenyatta should be released; if, in fact, we all 
recognize that Kenyatta is at the moment the issue that is bedevilling this 
country’s future ; if, in fact, we all see the dangers that are likely to come 
about as a result of the continuance of this irritation and unnecessary frus- 
tration, then, Mr. Speaker, what is there bigger than our country’s future 
to prevent all of us from agreeing in this House today to advise His Exce- 
llency that in the interests of the country, in the interests of prosperity 
for the country, Kenyatta should be released now and unconditionally? 
What harm would Kenyatta’s release do to the country today ? I put that 
to the Government, Sir, to consider as seriously as they can. . .If, on the 
other hand, the government has legitimate reasons to believe that secu- 
rity is involved, then, Sir, this is their opportunity to tell the country in defi- 
nite and certain terms that Kenyatta’s release at this time would be a danger 
to security.”®2 In contrast Odinga’s speech revealed a deep respect 
for the detained leader. He said : “Now... the issue is a very important 
one, and it relates to the father of our nation and the founder of our national 
movement in Kenya. When I speak on it I speak with the deepest respect 
which is required for the occasion . . .Our leader Jomo Kenyatta (I hesitate 
to call him Mr. because he is above Mr.)...was our leader, and we want 
him to come back as our leader, not otherwise. . . Let me tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, one very important thing : Jomo Kenyatta’s place in our hearts 
is irreplaceable, although the young hippo might think that he has equalled 
Jomo Kenyatta’s shoes and can put them on, he is misjudging it very seri- 
ously... I conclude by warning the present government here, and the 
government in Great Britain that all their delusions are false impressions, 
that they can continue to detain Jomo Kenyatta or keep Jomo Kenyatta 
completely out of politics and still get stability and peaceful development 
of this country. May I warn them that thisis not possible... Their 
intention is...to keep him indefinitely out of politics.” 33 
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Now let us turn to the circumstances which led to the recent split in 
KANU. Ithas been noted above that Tom Mboya as KFL leader introduc- 
edcold war politics in the hitherto indigenous-based nationalist move- 
ment. KFL was an affiliate of the ICFTU through which it was alleged 
large sums of Western money particularly American had flown into Kenya 
to enable him to strengthen his political position. Reference has already 
been made to the intimate contacts he developed with the United States. 
There were some indications that he may be the first Prime Minister of 
Kenya. Under these circumstances other African leaders who stood 
for Kenyatta found it necessary for their survival to seek help from else- 
where. Moscow was in favour of the release of Kenyatta.** Odinga, 
therefore, looked to the East for support. He paid several visits to 
U.S.S.R. and China and before long he was receiving money from commu- 
nist countries. He was strongly criticized for receiving communist money 
but he argued that if money coming from the west could do no harm to 
Kenya, the same was true of the money coming from the East. So long as 
the money was used properly, its origin did not matter—and he was 
-using the money properly.® 

When ultimately Kenyatta returned to assume leadership of the 
nationalist movemnt and became the KANU president, KANU was, thus, 
already divided into two wings, the pro-West and the pro-East. It is usual 
to call them as the Right wing and the Left wing. Between the two, the 
Left wing was far stronger. Odinga had a mass following. His tribe,. Luo, 
was solidly behind him and he had followers elsewhere too. His strength 
was further increased when nearly all the members of the ‘old guard’ sup- 
ported him. Tom Mboya had practically no following in the Luo tribe to 
which he also belonged. His following was based on trade union workers 
mainly concentrated in Nairobi and predominantly Kikuyus. It was 
a common talkin Nairobi in those days in quarters which knew the things 
better that he existed only in the Western press. This might have been an 
exaggeration, for he did have his supporters, But certainly he did not 
have his roots in the masses. 

It seems Kenyatta was conscious of the relative strength of-the two 
wings and the role which their leaders had played during his detention. 
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He was then known to be far closer to Odinga than to Tom Mboya.* 
It is said that the members of the ‘old guard’ warned Kenyatta about Tom 
Mboya’s ambitions.” Tom Mboya was, thus, more and more thrown 
into the background. As late as February, 1964, Ajit Gopal, the Hindustan 
Times correspondent in Nairobi reported : “Though he (Mboya) is a Minis- 
ter in the Kenya cabinet, holding the portfolio of Justice and Constitution] 
Affairs, he is not much heard of these days. Also, the public image that 
he had built up for himself so studiously has undergone a change. . 
Today he is incharge of a comparatively ‘unimportant’ Ministry and is 
kept away from international gatherings where Kenya has to be represen- 
ted and, instead, lesser known men are sent . . .Mr.Mobya is being side- 
stepped deliberately and his political influence undermined . . . Several 
attempts were made to demote Mr. Mboya to a junior position in the KANU 
hierarchy but he survived the onslaughts on him, mainly due to his brilliant 
manoeuvres... He has got far more enemies than friends in Kenya’s 
political world... His political associates do not trust him.’**® Odinga, 
on the other hand, was given by Kenyatta a place in the government and 
the party next only to himself. He proposed finance portfolio for Odinga 
in the KANU-KADU coalition government formed in 1962 and was 
“deeply disappointed”? when the British Government rejected the pro- 
posal and insisted that he be kept out of the ministry. Kenyatta lost no 
time in declaring that when Kenya attains independence, and if KANU 
iforms a government, the most important ministerial post will go to Odinga 
and Tom Mboya will have to bide his time.“ When Kenya became inde- 
pendent Kenyatta made Odinga the Home Minister and a year later when 
Kenya became a reublic Odinga became its Vice-President. He headed 
several Kenya missions abroad. He led the first Kenya delegation to the 
United Nations and was also the leader of many other Kenya delegations 
to various pan-African conferences. 

What, then are the factors which led to the break and the parting 
of the ways ? There are many factors but the primary among these 
is the successful culmination of a strong campaign launched aginst Odinga 
by interested quarters both at home and abroad. They sought to exploit 
and distort the ideological differences which existed between Kenyatta 
and Odinga. Odinga has been all along a radical nationalist who to the 
European settlers in Kenya appeared to be an extremist. His statements 
and pronouncements during freedom struggle were particularly annoying 
to the British Government and the European selttlers in Kenya. To the 
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settlers Odinga was a “Kisumu firebrand ... man who defies analysis. 
Excitable, completely unpredictable, he was,” they conceded, “at heart 
a very kindly min’’.4! Ideologically, he was among those African radi- 
cals whom Colin Legum calls “revolutionaries”, i.e. radicals who 
seek to bring about fundamental and drastic changes abruptly rather than 
through a prolonged evolutionary process. The interested quarters were 
afraid that if he succeeds Kenyatta he might proceed to bring about dras- 
tic reforms and disturb the status quo to their disadvantage. 

Jomo Kenyatta’s ideological views were not known while he was 
under detention. But after his release it was soon apparent that he was 
a ‘moderate’, tending more, perhaps, towardsthe Right. Indeed, it was 
not long before he was being criticized for being so.*® In his very first 
speech in the Legislative Council, he defended the institution of private 
property provided it was properly used.44 Under his leadership in a 
KANU Seminar held in June 1962, wherefrom Odinga was absent being- 
out of the country, a motion on possible nationalization of land by an inde- 
pendent Kenya government was rejected and the principle of the conti- 
nuation of individual owerships of land, which could be held by persons 
of any race, was upheld.*® In this seminar Kenyatta outlined KANU’s 
policy. In the field of international relations Kenya was to be a non- 
aligned country pursuing a policy of “positive neutrality.”** He explained, 
“We start from the basis that we are friends of all nations and people, be 
they from the Eastern or the Westerncountries We refuse to be dictated 
to in this either by Britain and America or the Soviet Union. We are 
prepared to acknowledge the good that may come from the East as well as 
the West. As an independent State we shali deal with both sides on merit, 
without strings or dictation from any side and not siding with one side 
against the other.” So far as the road which Kenya was to take for its 
economic and social development was concerned Kenyatta said : “KANU 

elieves in African Socialism. We are not the slaves of Western capi- 
talism or East Europ2an socialism. We must develop our own stan- 
dards and ideals based on our own culture and the inherent African Socialist 
philosophy in which every man accepts his duty to his neighbours and 
the community and the community in turn is the source of his security.’ 
‘African Socialism’ was made a major plank in the KANU manifesto 
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in :1963. Last year in pursuance of this policy, the Kenya Government 
issued a Sessional Paper which defined the policy the government was to 
pursue and called it African Socialism. The Paper was unanimously 
accepted by the cabinet and the Parliament. It was prepared by Tom 
Mboya and Kenyatta called it as “our Bible’’.*® 

The concept of African Socialism is as yet not clearly defined and 
differences exist among its advocates as regards its meaning and content. 
There is every reason to conclude that sharp differences existed between 
Kenyatta and some other leaders headed by Odinga regarding the way the 
African Socialism was to be implemented in Kenya. For some time a pre- 
tence of unity in the cabinet was maintained. The differences, however, 
being fundamental the pretence could not be maintained for long. Soon 
the differences started oozing out. Bildav Kaggia, a Kikuyu and a 
Parliamentary Secretary, was among the first to criticize the government’s 
land settlement schemes. Under these schemes landless Africans were 
being settled on land and in many cases the area of the land alloted to in- 
dividuals was sufficiently large. Kaggia said the government’s policy was 
creating an African privileged class. He called it “African Settlerism’’. 
“The masses of Kenya”, he said, had struggled not for African Settlerism 
which was as bad as European Settlerism. In any case, African Settlerism 
was not sanctified by African Socialism based’ on African tradition accor- 
ding to which land belonged to the community. If land was to be left to 
individual ownership—even African ownership—this would be capitalism 
with- resulting exploitation. Kenyatta retorted by relieving him of his 
job, and subsequently asked Kaggia in a public meeting where he was pre- 
sent: “‘Kaggia, you are advocating free things. What have you done 
for yourself ? We were together in jail with Paul Ngei. If you go to 
Ngei’s home you will see that he has planted a lot of coffee and other crops. 
Kungu Karamba, who was with us in jail., has built a bus company. What 
have you done for yourself P! At another place he described men like 
Kaggia and other who thought likewise as men “‘with poisoned mouths’’.® 
.Finance Minister James Gichuru commented about them in a public meeting 
and said : “These people are not an asset to our country ...do not listen 
to them...African Socialism did not mean that the Government would 
grab and nationalize private property ... we shall respect and protect 
private ownership of property...This respect will help us to get loans 
from other countries... I am a Kenya citizen by right and I own my own 
small plot, but I cannot allow somebody else to take it away from me. I 
want you to listen to this very carefully.”5? Dr Kiano commented : “‘it’sthe 
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lazy people who do not want to contribute to our nation-building who go 
round and say ‘nationalize everybody’s private business’, so that the 
economic problem can be exclusively the responsibility of the Government 
.... The only trouble... is that when taken seriously they could 
mislead some of our poor and unemployed people because of their very 
lavish although empty promises.’*4 But Odinga’s views were quite ‘to 
the contrary and he kept no secrets about it. Addressing a passing out 
parade of the National Youth Service he said : “ ... this individualistic 
structure of economy is antagonistic and very alien to our type of society. 
The imperialist pattern benefits a few at the expense of the masses...” 55 
At another place he said : “I find his (Kaggia) views are my own”.® He 
was clearly at variance with Kenyatta ideologically. 

The campaign launched against Odinga sought to exploit these ideo- 
logical differences. Among others, some London newspapers which 
have a reputation for branding anybody who does not toe their line as a 
‘Communist’ were actively engaged in it. The theme of the campaign was 
that Odinga was a Communist helping Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion in Kenya and busy undermining the authority of the Government 
of Kenya, that is, of President Kenyatta. Obviously, this was the best 
course for the campaigners to adopt. The Right wing in the KANU was 
too weak to pose any challenge to the Left wing. Even its leader Tom 
Mboya had to toe the line set by the Left wing supported by the ‘old 
guard’.5 The best strategy, therefore, for them was to aim at driving a 
wedge between the President and the Vice-President and. to turn 
Kenyatta against Odinga. 

Was Odinga a Communist ? There is no evidence to conclude defi- 
nitely that he was. His statement ‘Communism is like food to me’ was 
explained as a mere rhetorical remark by the Kenya Government itself." 
It is true that his interpretation of African Socialism was radical and 
differed from the moderate aproach of Kenyatta. It is further, true that 
being deadly opposed to the “imperialist West” and its “‘selfish capitalism” 
he leaned heavily towards the East. But there was nothing to show that he 
was committed to the East at the expense of his loyalty to President Keny- 
yatta or to Kenya nationalism." His acceptance of the Sessional: Paper 
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defining African Socialism is in this respect was very significant as will 
become evident from what follows. 

Soviet scholars have expressed definite views about the concept 
of African Socialism. Professor I. Potekhin, Director of the African Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. commented in 1963 thus: 
“Many ideologists of imperialism ... quite frequently dress themselves up 
in ‘socialist’ clothing. They speak in favour of socialism, but interpret it in 
such a way that socialist ideas become veiled apology for the capitalist 
way of developemnt ... Under the guide of ‘democratic socialism’ (they 
defend) the principles motivating contemporary capitalist society ... It 
is evident from history that the exploitation of man by man appeared with 
the origin of private ownership of the means of production . ... Scientific 
socialism holds that the decisive condition for abolishing the exploi- 
tation of man by man is to abolish private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and to socialize them ... The advocates of African Socialism over- 
look this cardinal question, and it therefore remains uncertain how they 
think the exploitation of man by man can be ended. Some of them even 
openly acknowledge the possibility of private capitalisttic enterprises exis- 
ting under socialism. Here the influence of ‘democratic socialism’ thay 
be seen... This is a Utopian, false idea designed to preserve Capitalism,” 
The Soviet professor, however, concedes that diferent ways and means 
will have to be followed, depending upon the African situation, to achieve 
Scientific Socialism. If ‘African Socialism’ was the name of these diffe- 
rent ways and means then he had no quarrel with it and there was no coun- 
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terposing between African Socialism and Scientific Socialism. But if it 
denoted an end in itself, then, it was a mere camouflage. Such views about 
African Socialism have been expressed in many Marxist journals. 

This view of African Socialism has already been accepted by many 
African leaders and writers including Kwame Nkrumah, Modibo Keita 
and Sekou Toure who originally talked of African Socialism. They have 
accepted the Soviet position that Scientific Socialism is the only true form 
of socialism. Sekou Toure when asked : “What do you think of so-called 
African Socialism ? is reported to have laughed and replied : “and 
you, what do you think of Senegalese mathematics or Moroccan Chemistry?” 

The Kenya Sessional Paper on African Sccialism left no doubts that 
it regarded African Socialism as an end in itself and not merely as means. 
For, it specifically rejected Communism. As such it was clearly at vari- 
ance with the Communist viewpoint. In fact, a writer ina Communist 
journal described the sessional paper as ‘A socialist Label for Bourgoeis 
Thinking’. Odinga had accepted the Paper without any known reser- 
vations, and even after the split he has not referred to Scientific Sccialism 
but has only said that the African Socialism as practised in Kenya was 
neither ‘African’ nor ‘Socialism’. 

Nevertheless—to return to the campaign—the campaign against 
Odinga went on. It is difficult to say definitely when it happened but it 
seems the campaigners were provided with a golden opportunity in Janu- 
ary 1964 when there was a revolt in Zanzibar which set in motion a 
chain of army mutinies in the three East African countries, Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda. The campaigners alleged that there was a Commu- 
nist conspiracy to topple the governments in East Africa and that Odinga 
was involved in it. The propaganda apparently fell flat on President 
Nyrere and Prime Minister Milton Obote. But it appears that Jcmo 
Kenyatta was overtaken by this propaganda. For, beginning from this a 
reversal of Kenya’s policy was apparent. The campaigners continued to 
spread rumours of the smuggling of Communist arms and of Communist 
plans for coups in Kenya. ` The Kenya Government continued to deny 
these rumours. But in its actual policies, indications of a drift away from 
the East and towards the West were apparent. In March 1965, President 
Kenyatta issued a stern warning against subversion. Arms sent by the 
U.S.S.R. on request from Kenya Government were rejected when they 
reached Kenya on the ground that they were “old, second-hand and would 
be of no use to the modern army of Kenya’’®4 though they are saidto have 
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been of “post-War type and would certainly have been useful.” The 
Lumumba Institute started with the help from the Socialist countries was 
taken over by the Government and was subsequently closed down. An 
unnecessary crisis was created over the seizure of Chinese arms for Uganda 
in transit through Kenyan territory which, even according to a journal 
like the East Africa and Rhodesia should have normally been “treated as 
a regrettable but understandable piece of inefficiency and uninten- 
tional discourtesy due to the inexperience of a junior officer.” Home 
Minister Moi, alleged in a veiled reference to the socialist countries that 
£ 400,000 had been smuggled into Kenya for subversion.®? On the other 
hand, Tom Mboya after a visit to America in March this year stated that 
“the American people were impressed by Kenya’s stand on international 
issues” and American businessmen and industrialists had shown “keen 
interest in investment possibilities’ in Kenya.% 

At home, there were indications of a progresstve identification of 
Kenyatta with the Right wing in the KANU both in the party and the go- 
vernment and the emergence of the Right wing leader in the government 
to play a dominant role. Correspondingly, the Left-wing leaders were 
thrown into the background. Their continued existence in the party 
and the government was made difficult. The abolition of the Vice-Presi- 
dency of KANU which was held by Odinga was a clear indication to them 
to quit. 


II 


President Kenyatta has been rather harsh with the dissidents in his 
pronouncements about them and his treatment of them. He has described 
them as ‘cowards’ and ‘insects’. Incidentally, it is not the first time that 
he has described his political opponents as ‘insects’. In 1962 he had 
referred to the KADU leaders as “insects who were seeking to destroy 
their fellow-Africans’™= and KADU President Ronald Ngala had 
commented that: “This is a question beyond politics. I am worried 
about the security.” After the break the government behaviour 
smacked of vindictiveness. With its overwhelming majority in the 
Parliament the Government rushed through a constitutional amend- 
ment which deprived the dissident members of their seats in the 
Parliament and they were asked to seek a fresh mandate from the 
electorate. This was without precedent in the estblished constitutional 
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practice which is that once a candidate is elected he is a member of the 
national legislature and is responsible to his conscience and judgement 
alone. If he fails to represent his electors, he shall face them at the next 
elections. Not “even the Mother of Parliaments has contemplated mak-. 
ing M.Ps. accountable to their constituencies.””" President Kenyatta ex- 
plained : “When a member of Parliament is elected he is given a mandate 
by the people to speak for them, already many voters have appealed to me’ 
saying they did not support the action of their representative when he re- 
signed. Is it right that voters in any area should be represented by some- 
one in whom they no longer have confidence ?...This would not be a de- 
mocracy any longer...if members were free to change parties and policies 
as they would change jackets.””! But in 1964 President Kenyatta himself 
encouraged the merger of KADU with KANU and when finally KADU 
members crossed the floor to join KANU, they were not asked to seek a 
fresh mandate. One is, therefore, led to believe, as the Times of India com- 
mented that : “Apparently, President Kenyatta is not prepared to accept 
the credentials of those nationalist leaders who disagree with him.’’”? 
Even if the established parliamentary practice that a legislator after 
his election is responsible to his conscience and judgement alone was to 
be given up and a new practice was to be set up where he is expected to be 
continuously responsible to his electors, there was need totest the conti- 
nuing representative character of the other members also. This was parti- 
cularly desirable in view of the charges by the dissidents that the KANU 
no longer represented the people. This charge, it may be mentioned, is 
substantiated by reports emanating from disinterested sources. The Hindus- 
tan Times correspondent in Nairobi reported in March 1966 that the KANU 
party “‘for all practical purposes had ceased to exist after the country be- 
came a one-party state over a year ago.” A better course, therefore, 
which President Kenyatta could adopt was a general election as Achieng 
Oneko had demanded,” so that the representative character of not only 
those who differed with President Kenyatta but also of those who agreed 
with him could be tested. Alternatively, the constitution could have been 
amended to introduce the Swiss system of ‘Recall’ thus leaving the initiative 
to the electorate to recall the members from both sides of the legislature 
who, it thought, had ceased to be representative. As it is the representa- 
tive character of the dissidents has been tested but not of those who stayed 
back. Itis reported that when Odinga narrated in the Parliament the indi- 
gnities he was subjected to he was “‘greeted with wild and prolonged appla- 
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use from the packed public galleries.” 

The results of the ‘little general election’ revealed nothing corelu- 
sively, though President Kenyatta claimed that the dissidents had been re-_ 
jected by the people. Whatis significant is not that the KANU has won 
a majority of the seats but that the KPU has won the number of seats it 
did. The circumstances under which it was called upon to.contest the 
elections left no hopes of its any successes. The electicn was held when 
the KPU was still in its infancy and hardly had any time to organize itself or 
to inform the electorate regarding its programmes and policies. It had to 
function under serious intimidation. Even its President, Odinga, was 
threatened by Assistant Minister Odero Jowi that he will meet the same 
fate as that ofthe Kabaka in Uganda, ifhe continued to oppose the Govern- 
ment.” The whole of the government machinery was geared in favour 
of the KANU and public meetings were banned “‘to curb the KPU election 
campaign.’’8 

KANU’s victory is thus deceptive and only time will show whether it 
is on the side of the ‘moderate’ approach for which President Kenyatta 
stands or on the side of the ‘radical’ approach for which KPU stands. Ex- 
perts on Africa are of the view that “Africa’s meod strongly favours radical 
changes, both internally and internationally.” President Kenyatta had 
himself written long ago that : “Africans will never be satisfied until they 
enjoy full self-government, economic and social] security—-the realization 
of which can only be achieved in a non-Imperialist sccial order.”® The 
unity which now prevails in KANU after the defection also seems to be 
artificial. President Kenyatta is known to have used ministerial positions to 
“rally waverers in his party to his side.”® Kenya is a country with a po- 
pulation of only nine million but has a Ministry consisting of 51 members 
—more than three times the number it had at the time of independence.® 
It may be difficult to maintain unity on such factors after President Ken- 
yatta. 
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Memorandum on European Security 


Of late there has been a debate going on on European problems 
which is an expression of the growing realization that the cold war 
and the policy of strength have led to a blind alley and that anew 
policy must be sought, a policy bringing constructive solutions to 
the questions of European security and directed at an all-European 
cooperation. Even some of the forces that have taken an active 
part in the cold war, now admit that the aggressive aims of this. 
destructive policy were not attainable. It is as a contribution to 
this debate that the World Council of Peace which met recently 
in Geneva submitted a Memorandum on European Security which 
we print below—Editor. 


In THE recent period events have occurred which, in the process of the 
cold war thaw, represent significant elements towards a positive change 
in the situation in Europe. The development now under way is not only 
of importance for Europe itself; it is a decisive contribution towards 
international security. The instability of the European situation, due 
essentially to the refusal of the German Federal Government to recognise 
realities arising from the effects of World War Il, turns any disturbance 
of the precarious international balance into the risk of war, especially as 

“£ two highly-armed military blocs stand face to face in Europe today. With- 
out any doubt whatsoever, this war would be conducted on a world scale 
and with nuclear weapons. It is therefore in the interest, not only of 
European countries but of all nations, that an end be put to this situation. 
This is essential, if peaceful coexistence between the European states is 
to be strengthened. 

The problem of European security is an indivisible element of inter- 
national security. The extension and escalation of the American aggres- 
sion in Vietnam now increasingly threatens the peoples of Asia, and this 
brings with it the risk of an atomic war which would lead the whole world 
into total war. The struggle of the Asian peoples is therefore closely 
linked up with the struggle of the European peoples for their security. 

The public debate on European problems is therefore of world sig- 
nificance. [It cannot and must not be left to the governments. It is, In 
particular, the task of the peace movement and all political and social forces 
working for European security to contribute towards this. f 
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Never was it so urgent, nor so possible to obtain an alternative to 
the cold war policy in Europe. There is growing recognition of the fact 
that the alternative lies in collective guarantees for the security of the 
whole of Europe. The military confrontation must be transformed into 
peaceful collaboration. The new security structure should serve all- 
European cooperation based on equal rights. 


What are the impulses and elements that bring about the process 
of dissolution of the old policy ? They are of many kinds. 

A series of proposals have been put forward by the Socialist coun- 
tries which contain measures for arms limitation and partial disarmament 
as, for instance, the creation of nuclear-free zones or zones with a freeze 
on nuclear weapon stocks and a ban on the dissemination of nuclear weapons. 

The proposals made by neutral states for the creation of nuclear- 
free zones in Northern Europe and the Mediterranean area, for instance, 
also promoted the discussion on disengagement in Europe, which was also 
furthered by proposals put forward by political forces and politicians from 
West European countries and from independent groupings such as the 
Pugwash Conference and the European Round-Table Conference. 

The Tashkent Indo-Pakistani agreement, which came about through 
the good offices of the Government of the USSR, shows the possibilities 
of a policy of eased tension, even under complicated conditions. 

Within NATO resistance to and disagreements over its nuclear strategy 
and its planned nuclear organisation have grown considerably. These 
disagreements have been sharpened by the German Federal Government's 
persistent efforts to obtain a share in the disposal and possession of NATO’s 
nuclear weapons, combined with the threat of independent production. 
NATO is willing to accede to West German demands, this is also reflected 
in the creation of the Mac Namara Committee. The Scandinavian NATO 
states’ refusal to allow nuclear weapons to be stationed on their territory 
in peace time, French opposition to MLF and other forms of dissemination 
of nuclear weapons, criticism of the single-handed strategic decisions of 
the USA, are all manifestations of these differences. 

The controversy over NATO’s nuclear policy should also be seen in 
a double context. 

. As regards the conduct of the USA, open fears are expressed of being 
drawn, through the integrated military structure of NATO, into adventures 
of American foreign policy such as the U.S. military intervention in Viet- 
nam with all the possible consequences of an escalation. In requesting 
direct military aid from inividual NATO countries, the USA argues that 
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they woud be defending NATO security interests in Vietnam. In this 
connection, certain trends in Britain towards internationalising NATO 
deserve consideration; these are directed at extending treaty obligations 
beyond the North Atlantic area, with the idea a covering up Britain’s 
“‘East of Suez” policy. 

Concerning the attitude of the German Federal Republic, there is 
open opposition to West German demands for territorial changes. Its 
Government policy is being increasingly seen as the factor of disquiet in 
Europe. 

The Republic of France has drawn far reaching conclusions and has 
relinquished military integration in NATO. The withdrawal of France is 
an expression of the NATO crisis, but not its origin. i 

The plans for transferring part of US stocks and military installa- 
tions from France to Spain are a cause of concern for the situation in Europe. 
They represent a new attempt to draw France into NATO, and this at a 
time when the Palomares incident has shown the increased danger caused 
to Europe by the presence of troops and atomic weapons of a non-European 
power, the USA. 

New developments are emerging as a result of the European nations 
becoming aware of their political and cultural individuality and—on the 
basis of their economic strength and sensible of their political power— 
are asking what specific contribution they themselves can make towards 
shaping the future of Europe. This is accompanied by the rejection of 
claims to hegemony by the USA and the drive by the Federal Republic 
to take over leadership in Western Europe. 

The desire for autonomy and new solutions in Western Europe has 
been furthered by the conviction that no danger of war emanates from 
the Soviet Union and from the other European Socialist countries. 

In their own interests, various European forces including forces in 
the German Federal Republic are urginga stabilisation of the situation in 
Europe as an essential prerequisite for the development of relations based 
on equality and non-discrimination between the countries of Western and 
Eastern Europe, and not lastly for economic reasons. The cooperation 
of all European nations for the benefit of the whole continent should re- 
place the rigid cold war fronts and the confrontation of military blocs, 

Along with this demand, however, is posed the question of the struc- 
ture of European security, the constructive solution of which creates a 
basis for cooperation in a spirit of confidence and will facilitate and promote 
the improved relations. 


At the end of World War Il, the Allied agreement on Germany con- 
tained essential elements of collective security directed against the revival 
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of German militarism and fascism. The UN Charter is based on the princi- 
ples of collective security and collective defence against aggression. Both 
reflect the bitter experiences suffered during two terrible World Wars. 

In the course of post-war developments, with the going over to the 
presumptuous US containment or roll-back policies, such constructive 
elements were abandoned. In contradiction to the allied agreements 
and the UN Charter a separate military alliance—NATO—was founded. 
The atomic arms drive began and the Federal Republic was admitted into 
NATO as an advance defence line (John Foster Dulles) and rearmed. The 
Socialist countries of Europe responded by creating the Warsaw Treaty 
organisation. In conformity with this military policy and within the frame- 
work of the roll-back policy, the West German state raised claims to the 
territory of the German Democratic Republic, refused to recognise Allied 
agreements on German’s eastern frontiers, claimed to speak and act for 
the whole of Germany and made insistent claims for access to nuclear wea- 
pons. West German foreign policy continues to be determined by these 
aims. 


IV 


I. Any policy of eased tension can only be based on the territorial 
status quo. Strict respect for the present frontiers in Europe 
is indispensable. It is therefore essential and urgent for the 
GFR Government to abstain from questioning the existing fron- 
tiers and genuinely renounce the policy of revising these frontiers. 
At the same time this means that no European state can presume 
to extend its internal jurisdiction and external power of re- 
presentation to areas and citizens situated outside its frontiers. 

2. The present situation reveals a particularly dangerous factor 
which could prejudice the whole development towards a con- 
structive all-European solution: this is the further dissemina- 
tion of nuclear weapons in Europe. Prevention of the German 
Federal Republic obtaining any access to nuclear weapons is an 
imperative task whose achievement will influence further de- 
velopments decisively. After the total and final renunciation 
by the non-atomic European powers of access to nuclear weapons 
in any form whatsoever and the renewal of foreign nuclear wea- 
pon depots from their soil, these states are entitled to an official 
undertaking by all atomic powers never to use nuclear weapons 
against the territory of the former. The final aim remains that 
of obtaining a general ban on the use of nuclear weapons and 

_ , then the complete abolition of these weapons. 

3. . Cooperation in the sphere of disengagement and of partial dis- 

armament measures would be a further important contribution 
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towards a comprehensive solution. ln this way, another require- 
ment for easing the situation—an end to the arms race—could 
be achieved. They could meet another requirement for an 
easing of the situation: ending the arms drive. 

Universal non-aggression agreements, undertakings not to use 
force, agreements to safeguard against surprise attacks, are other 
possible means for easing tension and could at the same time 
form starting points for the establishment of collective security 
which must be the aim. 

The aim of the development is the withdrawal of all European 
states from existing military alliances, apart from the specific 
economic and political links these states may maintain. lt is 
obvious that the collective insurance of European security is a 
prerequisite for simultaneous dissolution of NATO and the 
war over Treaty organisation and would thus serve the course 
of peace. 

4. The normalisation of relations between all European states, not 
only on the diplomatic level but also in the fields of economy, 
science and culture, would be necessary in order to improve the 
general atmosphere. 

5. Relations between the two German states and a German peace 
settlement including the question of West Berlin is a special 
problem. lt is very important for these relations to be placed 
on a factual footing and extended, in order to obtain an all- 
European easing of tension which cannot be obtained by avoiding 
the question or by trying to isolate one of the German states. 
In accordance with the minimum requirements—recognition of 
the territorial status quo—mutual respect for the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of both German states would be a mi- 
nimum requirement for a decisive improvement in inner German 
relations and for an easing of the situation throughout Europe. 
( Participation by both German states in a World Disarmament 
Conference would be an important step in this process.) We 
consider these five points to be important elements of a Magna 
Carta for European security. 


V 


Concerned with finding a solution to all these problems, the World 
Council of Peace has already spoken in favour of a conference at Govern- 
ment level on problems of European security. The World Council of 
Peace also welcomes the proposal to convene a discussion of representa- 
tives from all European parliaments. In view of present developments, 
such a conference could mark the beginning of all European cooperation 
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in shaping the future of the Continent. First steps for the easing of tension 
are now capable of being realised and are urgently necessary. 

The realisation of this plan and the success of such a conference of 
all European countries, however, depend to a considerable degree on 
the people themselves demanding it and bringing it about. TheWorld 
Council of Peace therefore calls on all forces imbued with the desire for 
security and eased tension in Europe in the interests of world peace, to 
take an active part in the public discussion of these problems and help 
ensure a broad debate in all European countries. 

The World Council of Peace supports the idea of holding a conference 
on European security and cooperation. Itis prepared to collaborate with 
the political and social forces of all European states for this aim. 


Laos : Problem Child of South-East Asia 
M. V. Subbarao 


Mopsrn Laos is largely a French creation. In 1947 a constitution, pro- 
mulgated by the king of Laos, provided for a United Kingdom of Luang 
Prabang and a Principality of Champassac. By the treaty of July 1949, 
between the French Republic and Laos, Laos became an independent 
sovereign kingdom within the the French Union. In 1953 a civil war broke 
out with the rising of the Leftist Pathet Lao guerillas against the govern- 
ment. The Geneva Agreement of July 1954 ended in another civil war. 
An agreement of November 1957, between Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 
neutralist Premier of Laos, and Prince Souphanouvong, the pro-Communist 
leader of the Pathet Lao movement, restored the Central Government’s 
authority in the North and merged the Pathet Lao forces in the Laotian 
army. Subsequent elections, held in 1958, gave a majority to the Neo 
Lao Hak Sat, a legalised political party ofthe Pathet Lao movement. Later, 
the Committee for the Defence of the National Interest was formed by the 
Right-wing leaders to oppose the Neo Lao Hak Sat. Since the former 
began to rule the country by dictates, the latter resumed to gueralla war- 
fare. Thus, the Geneva accord of July 1954 was betrayed. The coup d’ 
etat of 1960 placed Prince Souvana Phouma in power. But he was soon 
dethroned and the government ofthe Right-wing faction was proclaimed 
by Prince Boun Oum. The concerted action of Prince Souvana Phouma 
and Prince Souphanouvong led to the capture of Xieng Khoung. Hostility 
between the rival factions was at its height. 

In 1962 a fourteen-nation conference was convened in Geneva for 
securing the neutrality ofLaos. On June 12, 1962 Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
Prince Souphanouvong and Prince Boun Oum agreed to the formation of a 
National Union. This agreement was largely the result of the initiative 
shown by Prince Souvanna Phouma., In the next month Prince Souvanna 
Phouma hadformally proclaimed the political programme of his Provisional 
Government. This programme declared its determination “‘not to permit 
any foreign interference in the internal affairs of Laos in any form what- 
ever”. However, the Geneva Agreement of 1962 was only a truce but 
nota true pace. It helped to prevent the immediate clash between the 
rival factions for a period of twenty-two months. The failure of the efforts 
between the leaders of the three factions of Laos in April 1964, to neutralise 
the Royal City of Luang Prabang left Prince Souvanna Phouma utterly 
disappointed on the prospects of conciliation. A broken man, he made the 
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sad announcement of surrendering his government on April 18, 1964. On 
the next day, the Revolutionary Committee of the National Army, headed 
by the leaders of the Right-wing faction, General Kouprasith Abhay and 
General Siho Lamphousakal captured Vientiane and held Prince Souvanna 
Phouma under virtual arrest. On the same day Prince Souphanouvong, 
leader of the pro-Communist Pathet Lao faction in the Laotian Coalition 
Government, appealed to the Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference, 
to those governments which signed the agreements on Laos, and to the 
International Control Commission to take appropriate measures in order 
to prevent a new outbreak of fighting in Laos. 

On April 20, 1964, Prince Souvanna Phouma, accompanied by General 
Kouprasith Abhay and General Phoumi Nosavan, Vice-Premier of the 
Right-wing faction, met King Savang Vatthana at Luang Prabang. The 
King asked General Kouprasith Abhay to honour the 1962 Geneva Agree- 
ment on the neutral obligation of Laos and requested Prince Souvanna 
Phouma to continue as the Premier of the Government of the National 
Union. But the leaders of the coup d’etat wanted Prince Souvanna to 
lead a new cabinet excluding the Leftists. On April 21, 1964, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma requested the envoys of the United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, India and Australia, who met him at his residence, 
to persuade the coup leaders to agree to-the formation of a Government 
of the National Union as envisaged in the Geneva Agreement of 1962. 
On the same day Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambodian Premier, de- 
manded an urgent Geneva Conference on Laos, South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia and declared that the insecurity in Laos would have “‘serious reper- 
cussions”... On April 22,.1964, Mr. Nehru stated, through a message 
sent to Prince Souvanna Phouma, that the maintenance of peace and sta- 
bility in Laos was “of paramount importance in the context of peace in 
Indo-China and indeed in the whole of South-East Asia”. Souvanna 
Phouma was kept in power through intensive diplomatic pressure brought 
over the coup leaders in which both the Communist and non-Communist 
powers participated. However, the Pathet Lao responded promptly to 
the coup d’etat and fighting broke out in and around the Plain of Jars. 
Outnumbered and battered by the Pathet Lao artillery fire, Kong Le’s neu- 
tralist forces gave up the Plain of Jars losing almost all their ammunition 
in the process. Alerted by the situation, France immediately arranged a 
get-together between the three princes. Consequently, Prince Boun Oum, 
Prince Souphanouvong and Prince Souvanna Phouma met in Paris to- 
wards the end of August 1964. But the rigid positions taken by the Right- 
wing and Left-wing princes led to the failure of the Paris talks. While 
Boum Oum demanded the withdrawal of Pathet Lao forces from positions 
they had gained since May 16, 1964, Prince Souphanouvong insisted on 
the need for calling a fourteen-nation conference including a delegation 
from Laos to decide its future. Prince Souvanna Phouma’s efforts to re- 
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concile between the two irreconcilable positions earned him the disfavour 
from both the sides. The Pathet Lao withdrew all their support to Sou- 
vanna Phouma and readily identified him as an imperialist stooge. In 
February 1965, Right-wing leaders General Phoumi Nosavan and General 
Siho Lamphousakal staged a coup d'etat against the neutralist government 
of Souvanna Phouma. However, this bid was foiled by the vigilant action 
of General Kouprasith Abbhay. Defeated in the coup and defamed by 
their personal records, these Right-wing leaders fled to Thailand and took 
asylum on the condition that they would not enter into politics again. Sub- 
sequent military revolts against Souvanna Phouma at Tha Khaek in March 
end Pakrane in April were also nipped in the bud by the able Genera] Kou- 
prasith Abhay. 

The probiem of Laos is part of a wider issue which itself is part of 
a much wider issue. The coups and counter coups in Laos precipitate a 
major setback to the stability of the whole region comprising the Indo- 
China states muddying the entire situation in South-East Asia. Barring 
Singapore, Laos is the smallest country in South-East Asia with an area of 
90,000 square miles and a population of 2,500,000. It is bounded by China 
in the north, North and South Vietnams in the last, Cambodia in the south, 
Thailand in the west and Burma in the north-west. The government of 
South Vietnam, a virtual protectorate of the United States, blames infiltra- 
tion of troops from the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, while the Chinese 
and the North Vietnam sources point to the United States imperialism as 
the corrupter of peace in this region. The United States took upon itself 
the entire burden of “denying South Vietnam to Communism”. Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambodian Premier, complains that South Vietnam 
and Thailand—both allied withthe United States—have been systematically 
encroaching on her territory. Direct American military involvement in 
Laos is becoming deeper and deeper as is evident by its regular bombing 
of military installations, bridges and other targets in Laos for the last fifteen 
months. The targets are usually connected with the ‘Ho Chi Minh Trail’ 
winding from North Vietnam through Laos to South Vietnam. This in- 
cludes a net work of supply routes which wind from Vinh and Dong Hoi 
in North Vietnam, through the mountain passes of Nape and Mu Gia, on 
through south eastern Laos and into the Northern and central highland 
provinces of South Vietnam. The control of the Pathet Lao over the Lao- 
tian sections of the Ho Chi Minh trail is generally unchallengeable. Am- 
ericans accused the Patet Lao for aiding the flow of men and material 
from North Vietnamto VietCong inthe South Vietnam through their ter- 
ritories. However, the Pathet Lao and the Government of North Vietnam 
deny the existence of any such route. In certain sources, America is re- 
ported to have planned in Honolulu Conference of June 1964 to occupy 
the whole of Southern Laos to safeguard the interests of the Government 
of South Vietnam. It is widely believed that as much as 85 per cent of the 
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bombing of the North Vietnam is now being carried out from the American 
bases in Thailand.The 13 January 1965 attack is only the latest step in the 
gradual escalation of American involvement in the Laotian civil war. In 
such a situation China cannot be expected to keep silent with folded hands. 
Both China and the United States, through the North and South Vietnam 
regimes, are actively involved in the power politics of Laos to safeguard 
their respective position of strength. Thus the situation in South-East 
Asia is made highly inflammable by the foreign pressures acting in Laos. 

In December 1964, Prince Souvanna Phouma requested the coopera- 
tion of Prince Souphanouvong for conducting the elections due to be held 
in July 1965. Prince Souphaniouvong, however, turned down the request 
on the ground that the National Assembly was illegal. He appealed to 
the people of Laos to rise in a war of national liberation and to discharge 
their “international duty” by contributing to the defeat of American im- 
perialism. However, elections were duly held on July 18, 1965. The 
202 candidates contested 59 seats of the National Assembly. The Con- 
stitution was amended with the effect that the franchise was considerably 
restricted. Out of 2,500,000 only 22,000 people comprising service officers, 
civil servants and other notabilities were given the right to vote. The Pathet 
Lao bitterly attacked these amendments as productive of a pro-American 
puppet regime. As if to keep the semblance of the National Union, seats 
were reserved for the Neo Lao Hak Sat party and Prince Souphanouvong 
was declared as the Deputy and Minister of National Economy and Plan. 
But Prince Souphanouvong rejected the offer and described the new govern- 
ment as a tool in the service of American imperialism. 

American policies presumably are determined by the fears that fur- 
ther Pathet Lao victories would be interpreted by South-East Asians as an 
American defeat and that pro-Western Thailand and the regime in South 
Vietnam would be exposed to the ‘danger of communism’. In its bid to 
tighten its grip over Thailand and South Vietnam, the U.S.A stepped up 
its military activity in Laos by resorting to indiscriminate bombing. On 
May 21, 1964, the U.S.A. undertook reconnaissance flights over the terri- 
tories controlled by the Pahet Lao under the pretext of the inability of the 
International Control Commission (ICC) to carry out its functions. Later 
armed escorts were added to the American reconnaissance planes employed 
for espionage about the military movements of the Pathet Lao. On May 
29, 1964, William E. Bundy announced the American preparedness to send 
its troops through Thatland to arrest the advances of the Pathet Lao. 

On June 7, 1964, American jet fighters fired rockets at Khang Kahy, 
headquarters of the Pathet Lao on the Plain of Jars. Two days later six 
American jet fighters dropped tweleve bombs and fired two rockets at Phon- 
gsvang, a stronghold of Pathet Lao on the Plain of Jars. On the very night 
Prince Souvanna Phouma strongly objected to the American action in send- 
ing American fighter bombers as cover escorts for the reconnaissance jets. 
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On June 14, 1964, Dean Rusk declared that the loss of South-East Asia to 
the Communists would not be tolerated by America and a “Communist 
takeover in Laos would be as unacceptable as a Communist takeover in 
South Vietnam”. On June 19, 1964, the United States expressed its readi- 
ness to fight in defence of Laos and considered the security of South-East 
Asia as essential to its security. In an effort to stop China and North 
Vietnam from interfering in Laos and South Vietnam, the United States is 
widening the area of conflict by pursuing the policy of “go North” thereby 
precipitating the very danger which it ostensibly wants to avert. 

On June 26, 1964, American jet fighters coming from an American 
carrier in the South China Sea of South Vietnam launched a massive attack 
on Leftist military targets in Laos, “hitting everything east of Muong Suo” 
near an area covering a strategic read between the administrative capital 
Vientiane and the Royal capital Luang Prabang. The Leftist Prince Sou- 
phavouong lost no time in requesting King Savang Vathana to stop the 
American bombing at once. He once again called for a meeting of the 
leaders of the three Laotian political factions “to work out a plan for stabi- 
lizing the situation” and to choose ajoint delegation to attend a possible 
conference of the fourteen Geneva powers on Laos. On January 13, 1965, 
twenty-four American planes carried outa massive attack against the Pathet 
Lao concentrations in Laos and blew up a strategic bridge on the river Nan 
Mat. This air-strike was launched from the air field at Bien Hoa in South 
Vietnam. On January 19, 1965, Senator Wayne Morse stated in the Ameri- 
can Senate that the Administration’s legal justification for conducting air- 
strikes in Laos represented a “shocking” substitution of “jungle law” for 
the rule of law and warned that the Administration’s “unilateral interpre- 
tation” of the 1962 Geneva accord, establishing the neutrality of Laos, 
would open the door to “the outbreak of a massive war in South-East Asia’. 

The survival of Laos as an independent nation appears to depend 
less on the course of internal events and more on the course of events in 
neighbouring Vietnam. In February 1965 Washington started a new phase 
in its military activity described as “planned escalation” which calls for 
progressively deeper involvement by military forces of the United States 
in Vietnam and its neighbouring states. Since September 1965, Thai de- 
tachment commanded by American ‘advisers’ equipped with guns and 
armoured cars supported by American Air Force planes have made a series 
of attacks on Pathet Lao positions in the Savannakhet and Luang Prabang 
provinces and in the valley of Jars-Xieng Khouang sector. It is clearly 
evident that America wants to utilize Laotian territory for carrying 
out its military designs against Vietnam and would like to turn it into a 
subsidiary bridgehead for the struggle against the Viet Cong. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that the United States stepped up its air-strikes on 
Laotian territories controlled by the Pathet Lao. 

During the first four months of 1966 American bombing of the so- 
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called Ho Chi Minh trail and adjacent areas went on more or less regularly. 
North-eastern province of Sam Nu’a was also brought under American air 
action, while fighting recommenced in the Phou Khout-Muong Soui sector. 
Since the American military experts are fully convinced that the ‘Ho Chi 
Minh trail’ in Laos is no longer a mere proliferation of innumerable jungle 
paths but an all-weather road perfected for speedy movement of men and 
materials, they strongly wish to use ground troops in Laos to cut this vital 
route. Thus, very quietly, the military situation in Laos is escalating to- 
wards a point from which return may be very difficult. President Johson’s 
order to bomb oil deposits on the outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong in 
early July 1966 shocked the Asians, bringing down American prestige still 
further. The character of the wat in Vietnam changed with President 
Johnson’s decision to bomb the oil storage tanks on the edges of Hanoi and 
Haiphong. He now appears committed to a military victory in Vietnam 
at any cost and irrespective of the time it takes. 

American bombing of the Cambodian frontier village of Thlock Treach 
on July 31 and August 2 of 1966 is a blatant violation of the Geneva agree- 
ment of 1954 and constitutes an indisputable act of aggression against Cam- 
bodia. The Polish Government, in a statement published on August 6, 
1966, said : “The American planes bombed and machine-gunned the vil- 
lage, situated about one kilometre from the frontier between Cambodia 
and South Vietnam, directly threatening the security of the Commission 
members and observers. Cannon shells and bombs exploded about 100 
metres from the group. Repeated reconnaissances by US planes in the 
neighbourhood of the village exclude any possibility ofa mistake in the 
target.” The Cambodians have accused the US planes of killing three 
people and injuring nine others in raids on a Cambodian village close to 
the South Vietnam frontier. On August 9, 1966, American bombers killed 
fifteen South Vietnamese civilians and injured another one hundred and 
eighty-two in an attack on Fau Nhiem, a village in the Mekong Delta. Two 
days later North Vietnam, accused the United States of using fragmenta- 
tion bombs causing many civilian casualities in the raids on various parts 
of that country on 8th and 9th of August 1966. On August 12, 1966, an- 
other village in the Mekong Delta was bombed in which five villagers were 
killed and fifteen others injured. On the next day, two ‘unidentified’ planes 
dropped bombs on a hamlet near Highway-1, in the demilitarized zone 
between North and South Vietnam, killing four Vietnamese civilians and 
wounding another thirty-five. On August 15, 1966, President Johnson, 
after a conference with his Vietnamese war commander, General William 
Westmoreland, told a news conference, that: “No one can say when this 
will be and how many men will be needed, or how long we must persevere. 
The American people must know there will be no quick victory, but the 
world must know that we will not quit”. This recent record of American 
bombing of the various parts of South-East Asia clearly shows how the 
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Administration’s strategy of solving the problems of this region is progres- 
sively escalating towards a major military showdown involving America 
and China. 

Thus we see that the solution to the problem of Laos is to be sought 
more in the overall conflict between Washington and Peking on the whole 
question of South-East Asia than in the limited field of Laos itself. In 
August 1963 President de Gaulle had proposed the unity and neutrality of 
Vietnam. Later in January 1964 he extended his proposal to include the 
neighbouring States of Laos and Cambodia. On April 11, 1964, Indonesia 
welcomed President de Gaulle’s proposal. But the United States has been 
opposing these proposals for the thawing of tension in South-East Asia. 
A realistic change of policy on the part of the United States seems to be the 
only way of preserving peace in this troubled area. The fact that Prince 
Souvanna Phouma’s policy of neutrality is generally upheld from every 
quarter of the world indicates that in spite of the seemingly unbridgeable 
differences, the two hostile blocs can still meet around a conference table 
and evolve a truly neutral government for Laos. 


South-West Africa at the International 
Court of Justice 


Vanita Sabikhi 


SOUTH-WEST Africa, a major issue in international politics over the last 
few years, has once again come into the limelight with the recent verdict 
of the İnternational Court of Justice at the Hague. A unique case, its 
facts are little known and the struggle of the South-West Africans has 
been overshadowed by the larger global struggle for racial equality. A 
fight against the vestiges ofthe colononial system in sofar as South-West 
Africa is a dependancy of South Africa and a struggle to build up a human 
rights faw to help inthe fight against racial discrimination, the case is 
internationally important and would have helped effect a resoluticn 
of the dispute between the United Nations and South Africa on the 
issue of apartheid. 

The question of South-West Africa, has troubled statesmen the world 
over since the First World War. Subjugated by Germanyin 1880, the his- 
tory and the life ofthe people there was not any different fron that ofthe 
other colonies of the Western powers. By 1914, conditions, secial and 
economic, had so deterioratedthat the indigenous population was reduced 
to a state of slavery and degradaticn. The tribes were decimated and 
scattered, their lands and personal possessions all having been confiscated 
by the government. They were compelled thereafter, to depend on the 
Europeans for their subsistence employment. After the First World 
War, revulsion agaisnt the prevailing state of affairs and the South African 
attempt toincorporate the colony—which they had acquired forthe Allied 
Powers from Germany within their possessions ledtothe enfor cement of 
the Mandate System which had beenformulated bythe League of Nations. 
It was intended to solve effectively and satisfactorily the problem of 
the German colonial possessions. As in the case of other mandates, 
the League Charter provided that “‘the Mandatory shall promote to the 
utmost the moral well-being and social progress of thei nhabitants of the 
territory’? with a view to preparing them for gradual self-government 
and national independence. The setting up of military and naval bases 
and fortifications were banned within the Mandated territory. Super- 
visory control of the region, was vestedin the League of Nations by way 
of periodic reports of administrative and economic progress submitted 
by the Mandatory. The most important feature of the system was that in 
the event of any controversy between a League member and the Manda- 
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tory Power, it could be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
adjudication. It was on the basis of this clause—conceding that the same 
functions would be automatically passed onto the United Nations-—that 
the issue of South-West Africa was referred tothe World Courtin 1960. 

The Mandate assigned to South Africa was however, not adequately 
implemented, for, instead of developing the territory for the benefit 
of the indigenous population, South Africa used the resources of South- 
West Africa for the development of its own economy. In direct contra- 
vention of the trust land by South Africa and the terms of the mandate it 
applied the principle of ‘apartheid’, to the spheres of economic and 
social life. 

As in South Africa itself, an unequal distribution of the land was 
effected between the indigenous people who moved to the unproduc- 
tive and barren areas cf the country, and the Europeans. Discrimina- 
tory racial legislation, soon had the white community in a privileged 
positicn with the African population deprived of the freedom of speech, 
movement, residence and profession. Right of education was restric- 
ted, no political rights were given and the people condemned toa form 
of slavery under white domination. 

The conclusion of the Second World War and the establishment of 
the United Nations Organization replacing the League of Nations, also 
resulted in the introduction of a Trusteeship system in place of the 
old Mandate system. The Trusteeship system, designed to assign under 
trust all existing colonial possessions, was in principle different from the 
Mandate system.~ It rejected the principle of annexation which the 
mandatory power possessed within the mechanism of the Mandate. This 
privilege had been giventothem for, the entire system represented a 
compromise between those who stood for outright annexation and 
those who advocated complete international administration. Basically 
however, the underlying principle of the two systems was the same—to 
secure ultimate self-government and independene for the peoples of 
these territories. | 

South Africa however, did not concede to the Trusteeship System 
as she claimed that the demise of the League of Nations marked also the 
lapse of the mandatory system. South-West Africa was hereafter 
claimed to be part of her own territory and her sovereignty over the 
state was complete. It came to be regarded as South Africa’s fifth 
province. The United Nations Genera Assembly rejected this claim 
and indicated South Africa’s obligation to sign the trusteeship agreement 
on the basis of the League of Nations resolution of 18 April 1946. This 
had clearly established that the United Nations was the legal 
successor to the League, and also that the mandate system could be con- 
tinued under the new trusteeship agreements. Theugh South Africa 
agreed to cooperate with the World organization to the extent of sub- 
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mitting annual reports, soon it was obvious that the objectives of the 
sytem were not adequately implemented. 

The issue in 1949 was referred tothe International Court of Justice 
who endorsed the earlier Assembly criticism of South African policies. 
It held that the aim of the mission entrusted to South Africa remains - 
unfulfilled and consequently also the obligations of the Union. South 
Africa had continued to claim its rights without undertaking any of the 
obligations assigned to them. Later court rulings in 1955 and 1956 also 
reiterated that the Mandate had not lapsed and that South Africa would 
haveto accept the United Nations’ supervision of the administration of 
South-West Africa. South Africa has, however, continually flouted these 
decisions, not accepting either the ruling of the court as binding or their 
responsibility to the United Nations. 

The question since then has figured prominently on the United 
Nations agenda. Active efforts have always been ignored and the situa- 
tion has remained in a deadlock. Cenditions meanwhile in South-West 
Africa have deteriorated immensely as the successive United Nations’ 
reports indicate, The Sixth report of the Committee on South-West 
Africa concluded bluntly—‘‘The existing conditions in the terrritory 
represented a situation contrary tothe Mandates commission, the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights”. 
The system today of keeping the Africans under tight subjugation of the 
South African Government has aroused widespread resentment. 

South-West African territory, according to the 1960 census report 
is divided into two areas : the police zone, which is the area of European 
settlement ; and the northern zone, outside the police zone, which is 
for the indigenous African population. The inequality in this demarca- 
tion is obvious, the northern areas being desert region, while inthe south 
were concentrated good ranch lands and areas of developed mineral 
wealth. The northern zone, orthe area forthe Africans, as in South Africa 
continue to supply labour to the European managed farms and agricul- 
tural lands. Rights of residence, movement and activities of the Africans 
are restricted and most of them live on the edge of starvation. Absence 
of any development in the African northern zone has the inhabitants 
depend largely on European agriculture and industry. Inspite of the 
dependence of the European sector on African labour, in actual reality, 
there is in South-West Africa a dual economy, in the sense that the two 
sectors of the economy which have become an administrative and political 
reality, belong to different stages of economic development. There is 
no interchange of economic skill, capital or products across the boundary 
which separates the two sectors. This fact has been almest always ignored 
by the South African authorities, which presents economic figures of 
development on an overall basis including the two zones as well as the 
South African Republic. The result is overall artificially-inflated figures. 
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In reality, the Africans remain backward at a subsistence level while the 
European areas have all the development in the spheres of agriculture 
and industry. 

The Odendaal Commission, appojnted by the South African Govern- 
ment to advice on the future of South-West Africa have reported that the 
economy under South African mandate has improved and reached all 
levels and sections of the population. However, in reality the economy 
of South-West Africa remains undeveloped and basically stagnant. The 
development of agriculture and industry in the European zone, such 
as the mining and other manufacturing industries have not helped 
the indigenous population though it is through their labour that 
modernization has been effected. Most of the products exported have 
benefitted the white community who live as a nation apart. The 
fact of their dependence on the indigenous population has been ruth- 
lessly ignored and the latter are left to their backward. subsistence 
level. Much has been made of the relatively rapid rate of growth 
which the economy experienced over the last few years. The Odendaal 
Report states that the average rate of growth of domestic products 
between 1946 and 1962 was more than 8 per cent per year at constant 
prices. In most economies this would be an :admirable performance, 
but in South Africa, the general index of economic progress is mean- 
ingless, for more than 350,000 peaple out of a population of 525,000 
live in the subsistence sector of the economy. Also the estimates of 
domestic products do not include prodctions for own consumption out- 
side the European sector. The figures all refer to the progress achieved 
in the modern sector and are not at all indicative of the actual develop- 
ment in the African areas. 

The per-capita level of income is also claimed by the Odendaal Report 
to be higher than in other parts of Africa, In 1962 per capita income 
in the territory was 191-6 Rand (2 Rand=£1). Average figures are however 
extremely misleading in the light of prevalen disparities and the distri- 
bution of income, between the people resident in the northern zone 
and the Europeans of the South. In 1956, the Europeans had an annual 
estimated income of 352 Rand, while the Africans had only 17 Rand. To- 
day the average per capita annual income for the white areas is approxi- 
mately 350 Rand, while the per-capita annual income in the non-white 
zones is less than 20 Rand. These figures reveal that the claimed pro- 
gressive development of the country’s economy is but a myth. 

It is further disturbing to note the South African concentration in 
wasting the assets inthe country—the mines. Much of the foreign exchange 
earnings of South-West Africa from these sources which are reliably be- 
lieved tobe exhausted within another 20 to 25 years, could better have 
been utilised to secure development in the country. Instead of using thet 
returns for the development of African agriculture and social developmen, 
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they have financed the South African luxury living. 

Though the white population has reached an extraordinarily high 
standard of living, the indigenous population continues to live in a state 
of utter poverty. Their development, more crucial to the domestic 
economy, has been completely ignored and in fact jeopardized. Even 
the educational policy is so designed as to secure white ascendancy in 
complete disregard of the local inhabitants. In 1960, only 38 percent 
Africans were attending elementary schools and there was no provision 
at all for higher education for them. Apartheid in the social and eco- 
nomic sphere has thus kept the Africans in a backward state. South 
Africa, however, regardless of the miseries of the indigenous population 
continues to pursue a systematic apartheid policy. It has also blatantly 
adopted an ingenuous method of publicising joint figures of economic 
development in the Republic and South-West Africa. This helps in com 
veniently concealing the prevailing disparities between the two regions, 
especially those between the European and African populations. 

Failure of continued United Nations attempts since 1947—seventy 
General Assembly reselutions—condemning apartheid policies and 
recommending a trusteeship status for South-West Africa and the Inter- 
national Court’s rulings of 1950, 1955 and 1956 which clarified that the 
Mandate had not lapsed and that Scuth Africa was obliged to accept inter- 
ternational supervision in its administration of South-West Africa and the 
persistence to apartheid, compelled Ethiopia and Liberia in 1960 to in- 
voke the World Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. This had been earlier 
recommended in 1959 by the United Nations Committee on South-West 
Africa. The General Assembly commended the application of the two 
members, indicating its acceptance of a World Court decision. 

Charges of contravention of the League of Nations’ Mandate were 
made against South Africa. The contentions of the parties covered the 
following issues. The Leage of Nation’s Mandate System negotiated 
by an international agreement in 1920, they pointed out, was still opera- 
tive and the mandatory’s obligation to submit annual reports of the ad- 
ministration, were now transformed toan obligation to report to the 
United Nations General Assembly. Secondly, South Africa’s imposition 
of apartheid was not only a denial of the rule of the law, but at the same 
time was contrary to South Africa’s obligation under the Mandate to 
secure the progressive development of the inhabitants of the region. 
Thirdly, the Mandatory had contravened the prohibition of military trai- 
ning of the local population and the establishment of military and naval 
fortifications in the area. Finally, it had contravened the United Nations 
jurisdiction by modifynng the Mandate on its own. 


Judgement of the World Court 
The International Court’s decision on the question after six years 
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of prolonged discussions is disappointing and fails to satisfy world public 
opinion. Its judgement of 18 July 1966 rejected the application by the 
African naticns to end South Africa’s control over South-West Africa. 
It found that the applicants—Ethiopia and Liberia—‘‘cannot be consi- 
dered to have established any legal right or interest appertaining tothem 
in the subject matter of the present claims and that, accordingly, it must 
decline to give effect to them’’. It is surprising to note that the Court 
did not consider any aspect of the administration of the territory and 
the application of apartheid therein. On purely legal grounds, it denied 
to Ethiopia and Liberia the right to question South Africa’s adminis- 
tration. The final decision was taken by the casting vote of Sir Percy 
Spender of Australia, the Court’s Chairman. The other fourteen members 
of the court had voted 7:7. Setting aside all social and humanitarian 
considerations of the case, Sir Percy emphasized the legal aspects and legal 
rights involved. “‘There is a court of law and it can take account of moral 
principles only so far as they are given sufficinet expression in legal 
form. The Court can do so only within the limits of its own disciplines”, 
Sir Percy said. 

The Court’s opinion though technically correct is not only at vari- 
ance with world public opinion, but at the same time has not taken any 
account whatsoever of any humanitarian considerations. The indigenous 
African population of South-West Africa continues to suffer under the 
oppressive apartheid regime. Freedon of movement, residence and 
speech is restricted and above all the economic system is so patterned 
that these people are condemned tolivein a state of utter poverty. These 
and denial of social and educational facilities have kept the community in a 
state of utter backwardness. At atime of growing freedom and indepen- 
dence of nations and the assurance through the United Nations Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedom without distinction, the continuance 
of South African apartheid is indeed anomalous. Of much direct bea- 
ring is the fact that such policies are a violation of the Mandate given by 
the League of Nations in 1920, by which South Africa was directly respon- 
sible to promote ‘“‘the moral well-being and social progress”? of the 
inhabitants of the area. South Africa was responsible for not only refu- 
sing to place the territory under United Nations trsuteeship as re- 
quired bythe Charter, but by its application of apartheid and consequent 
subjection of the Africans, it was attempting to incorporate South- 
West Africa within the Republic itself. In view of their major consi- 
derations of denial of due rights and privileges to the inhabitants of the 
area, the issue was essentially an apartheid and colonial problem, and not 
just a judical one. This had more often than not been clarified. recog- 
nized and accepted through General Assembly resolutions, The last of 
their Resolutions—2074 (XX,) 1965, had reaffirmed the inalienable right 
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of the people of South-West Africato freedom and independence and had 
called upon South Africa to remove all bases and military installations 
located in the territory. The Court verdict is unfortunate and unfair 
in having side-stepped a major issue on grounds of a legal technicality as 
against these overwhelming moral and humanitarian considerations. 

Then again if the International Court after prolonged deliberations 
had to reject the case on grounds of this legal technicality—as Sir Percy 
Spender declared that the plaintiffs had ‘‘no legal individual rights” to 
bring up the’suit—this could as well have been done earlier. The Court 
in fact has through this verdict contradicted its own earlier ruling of 1962, 
when it rejected South Africa’s preliminary objections regarding its 
jurisdiction and the right of the plaintiff states to raise the issue. In 
November 1961, South Africa filed four objections contesting the juris- 
diction of the International Court to hear the dispute brought to it by 
the African states. Its judgement of 21 December 1962, dismissed the 
South African contention and reaffirmed its right of compulsory juris- 
diction’ in the matter: Ít reiterated again that the mandate continued 
to be in force and that Ethiopia and Liberia were entitled to seek clari- 
fication of their doubts, eventhoughthey had nomaterial interests involv- 
ed. Having in its preliminary adjudication conceded the right of African 
states to question the South African administrationin South-West Africa, 
the present ruling is contradictory and naturally alleged to be influenced 
by certain interest of standing by South Africa, an important ally and 
trading partner of many Western states. 

Those who voted against the majority were Court Vice-President 
V.K. Wellington Koo of Taiwan; N.M. Koretsky of the Soviet Union; 
K. Tanaka of Japan; Phillip C. Jessup of the United States; Luis Padi- 
[lo Nero of Mexico; IsaacForster of Senegal and Sir Louis Mbanefo appoin- 
ted tothe Bench by Ethiopia and Liberia. It is interesting to note that 
not one Western Europen state voted alongwith them. This gives 
greater credence to the allegations that the trade interests of their coun- 
tries compelledthem not to hasten a break with South Africa. Their 
decision has indirectly amounted to a support of the South African poli- 
cies of apartheid. Disagreeing with Sir Percy Spender and the majcrity, 
Mr. Jessup the American judge asserted that the decision was ‘‘completely 
unfounded in law’’ and added that the Court was “not legally justified 
in stopping at the threshold of the case, avoiding a decision on the funda- 
mental question, whether the policy and practice of apartheid in the 
mandated territory of South-West Africais compatible with the discharge 
of the ‘‘sacred trust’’ confided to the Republic of South Africa as 
mandatory..:’’ This learned opinion of the American Judge has 
been conveniently ignored resultingin an abortion of the judical process 
likely to lead to unpredictable political consequences andthe growing fear 
that the United Nations cannot-act without the consent and support.of. 
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the Super powers. This fact, in the past, has also brought about the 
pressed reality in Rhodesia. 

The hope and excitement with which people awaited the decision 
of the International Court have been dashed. The genuine desire to see 
the solution of a problem likely to lead a to global racial struggle has 
remained where jt is. The problem of South-West Africa remains and 
still demands the urgent attention of the United Nations. Instead of 
clearing the political deadlock at the United Nations of the larger issue 
of racial conflict in South Africa by being an example, the World Court 
decision has given to South African leaders an arrogance and determina- 
tion to continue their cwn policies. Thefear of South-West Africa being 
integrated into the Republic are now greater. In fact, the Verwoerd, 
the Salazar and the Smith regimes, all practising the same policy of dis- 
crimination and tyranny in the southern part of the African continent, will 
feel more secure about their positions and encouraged to continue the 
consolidation of their policies. Further, instead of helping through a favou- 
rable decision the cause of international law by assuming the protection 
of human rights and privileges, the South-West African case has left the 
issue in aflux. The traditional notion of each and every state having a 
paralysing veto over the law-creating process of international seciety 
still continues. The prestige of the United Nations and especially the 
World Court has received through the decision a great setback. Its fair- 
ness and impartiality on which its prestige lay is now likely to be ques- 
tioned. Member states approaching it for settlement of controversial issues 
would now be hesitant fearing its actual usefulness. The fact that the 
Court side-stepped the major political issue at question, regardless of the 
sufferings of the people in South-West Africa, has resulted in widespread 
resentment, especially among the African states. They whoare disillu- 
sioned and bitter are now convinced that there is no constitutional way of 
fighting South African racialism. The little hope that could have been 
aroused by reprimanding South African policies, of mobilizing and exer- 
ting complete economic sanctions has also now failed. Such presure may 
not necessarily have made South Africa effect a complete change cf heart 
as has been adequately demonstrated in the past, but would certainly have 
kept alive a little hope in the werld. 

This growing frustration and bitterness at the failure of these 
earnest attempts do not augur well for the African continent’s political 
stability and economic development. Recent developments in Rhodesia 
are a warning to the world. the Rhodesian experience has proved that if 
econemic sanctions are to be a success they must be complete and applied 
to South Africa too. Partial economic sanctions as presently operative 
have not helped to humble South Africa, which continues on the path of 
economic development and progress with the trade cooperacion of Wes- 
tern states—Britain, West Germany, United States and France. To effect 
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the liberation of South-West Africa and the indigenous population of 
South Africa from under the yoke of apartheid it is absolutely essential 
to determinedly confront and humble the white South African admi- 
nistration. South-West Africa has now become a test case for the consci- 
ence of the world and it is necessary for the United Nations to take 
immediate and decisive action in support of the people of South-West 
Africa, lest the present situation deteriorates into a widespread racial 


conflict throughout Africa. 


d 


The Republic of Malawi 


Dr. Brijendra Pratap Gautam 


Tue inauguration of the new Republic of Malawi on the 6th of July 
1966, coincides with the second anniversary of Malawi’s independence day. 
While still under its old name of Nyasaland, the country had become self- 
governing on February |, 1963, and fully independent under the new consti- 
tution with the new nameof Malawi on July 6, 1964. The republican status 
was the end aimed at from the beginning of Malawi’s transition to political 
freedom. July 6 derives its significance from being the day on which Dr. 
Hastings Banda, the country’s leader before indpendence, its Prime Minis- 
ter after it, and now its President, returned eight years ago to his country 
from 40 years’ exile in the United States and Britain. The celebrations on 
July 6 drew felicitations and good wishes from all over the world and were 
a crowning event in the country’s political evolution. 


Geography 


Malawi is bounded on the east by Tanganyika and Mozambique 
and on the west approximately half its boundary is common with Mozam- 
bique and the other half with Zambia. Its area is about 6,800 square 
kilometres of which only 58,720 square kilometres are on land—the rest 
being lake water—with a population of 2,782,300 according to the 1962 
census. This includes 9400 Europeans who have been trying to dominate 
the huge African majority. Zomba, the capital, has a population of about 
7,200 but the main industrial and commercial centre is the joint town of 
Blantyre Limbe with a population of about 62,300. Malawi is divided into 
three regions—central, northern and southern. Each region has its own 
commissioner. The whole country is also divided into 20 districts. There 
are a number of local languages, but the most widely spoken are Nyanja, 
Tumbuka and Yao. Nayrya is the lingua franca in the central and southern 
regions. The population consists of many tribes each having its own lan- 
guage and customs. They are descended from many intermingling racial 
stocks. 

Malawi, with its combination of lakes and mountains is a country of 
great beauty. Its main geographical feature is the deep depression of the 
great Rift Valley which traverses it from end to end. The greater part 
of this depression is covered by the lake Nyasa, the surface of which is about 
1,500 feet above sea level, the remainder of it is the Shire River Valley 
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with a height above sea level of only 200 to 300 feet. On either side are 
high plateaus—that to the west of the lake being 3,000 to 4,000 feet in general 
elevation, while the southern highlands are dominated by the Mlanji Moun- 
tain which rises to nearly 10,000 feet. It represents wide ranges in cli- 
matic phenomena, soils, vegetation distribution, density of population and 
economic potentialities. Its long and narrow shape and its geographical 
position combine to make the import of its essential supplies and the export 
of its produce expensive. The average density is above 36 persons per 
square kilometres of land. In some parts of the southern and central re- 
‘ gions the densities are very high, rising to 1280 per square kilometre. 


Economy 


Malawi’s resources at present are largely agricultural, at least 16,000 
square kilometres of land are being devoted to food crops mostly concen- . 
trated in the southern and the central regions, The rest consists of wood- 
land, rough pasturage and broken hilly country. Groundnut, cotton, 
tobacco, maize, sorghum, millet, rice, tung and coffee are grown. The pro- 
duction of vegetables in the Blantyre-Limbe area is expanding and there 
are large acreages of sweet potatoes and cassava. 

The large hordes of cattle, sheep and goats have given rise to an im- 
portant trade in hides and skins. A high proportion of African families 
keep poultry. It is estimated that between 7,000 and 8,000 tons of fish are 
produced annually. Malombe, Lake Nyasa and Lake Chilora are the 
most important sources of the flourshing fishing industry. The Govern- 
ment has helped the fishing industry in a number of ways. 

As for the minerals of Malawi, they have not been fully exploited. 
Important deposits of corumdeen, galena, gold,kyamtis, iron and mica have 
been discovered in the country. Lime has been exploited for cement manu- 
facture. There are other minerals apatite, barytes, graphite, kynite, gold, 
diamonds,ilmenite and rutile. There are coal deposits in the north and 
south of the territory and large deposits of bauxite on the Malanje 
mountain. Main Malawi imports are machines and vehicles, textile 
manufactures and metal manufactures and the main exports are cotton. 


Establishment of the British Connection 


There were important factors that lay behind the protectorate of 
Malawi. Malawi takes its name from the Malawi people who from the 
earliest possible records appear to have dominated most of the regions now 

taking up parts of Zambia and extending at the other end of Mozambique, 
First, there were the missionaries whose religious activities were always 
tainted with politics. Then came the formation of the British South Africa 
Company which did much to spread British rule in South Africa. 
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To clear the way Britain had to remove certain obstacles. Thus Bri- 
tain set out to check the flow of Arabism and Portuguese influence from 
the southern end of that country. It was also the scence of two great in- 
vasions in the early nineteenth century. From the north-east came the 
Yao and from the south the Ngoni. 

In 1859 David Lvingstone first visited the country and was the first 
European to discover Lake-Nyasa. The story of modern Nyasaland is 
closely bound up with the history of the Christian mission which came to 
Nyasaland as a result of his example and influence. Bishop Mackerzic led 
the Universities: Mission into the Shire High Lands in 1861,- but the bishop 
died and the mission was compelld by the hostile conditions to withdraw 
from the territory in 1865. Shortly after Livingstone’s death in 1875, the 
Livingstone mission of the Free Church of Scotland was established in 
Nyasaland. ‘This led to the formation in 1875 of the African Lakes Cor- 
Poration which worked in close cooperation with mission activities. In 
1876, the Established Church of Scotland founded a mission at a placein the 
Shire Highlands which they called Blantyre after Livingstone’s birth-place. 
This had little effect but in 1883, Alexandre Hetherwick took charge and 
soon began to exert his strong influence in the surrounding tribes. In 
1881, the Universities Mission returned to Central Africa. A British con- 
sulate was set at Blantyre in 1885. In 1889, Henry Johnson became the 
British Consul and negotiated a number of treaties with the chiefs to 
prevent further Portuguese expansion. 


Constitutional Struggle 


After Malawi had been declared Protectorate in 1891, local and na- 
tional feelings emerged very high and took the form of violent reaction 
against the imperialist yoke. In 1907, it was given the name of the Nya- 
saland Protectorate. The first Governor was appointed and executive 
and legislative councils were set up. A system -of indirect rule was esta- 
blished in the 1920’s and 1930’s- which culminated in two ordinances in 
1933 which fully recognised the claims of the traditional authorities. 

In 1953, the Legislative Council comprised of 21 members; the Gover- 
nor, who presided, ex-officio members, 7 other official members and 10 
unofficial members. Three of the unofficial members were Africans, selected 
from nominations made by the African Protectorate Council set upin 1946. 
Five Europeans were selected from the nominations made by public bodies 
representing European interests, an additional European was -specially 
appointed by the Governor, and Asian members were selected from the 
nominations made by an Asian public body. 

In 1935, the Legislative Council was reconstituted to comprise the 
Governor, 4 unofficial members, 7 official members, 5 African members 
elected by votes by a non-African electorate. A speaker and an additional 
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nominated official were appointed in 1939. 

A state of emergency in a British colony simply meant the introduc- 
tion of naked police rule during which the Governor assumes total powers 
so sweeping that they could not be operative in a free country even during 
a state of war. It gave exceptional powers to the British Governor to ensure 
the colonial rule regardless of the brutal methods employed. A Commi- 
ssion of Inquiry was appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
Devilin. In its report, the commission took the view that the Government 
had either to act or to abdicate, and had no alternative but to resort to 
emergency Powers. 

A conference was held tn 1960 in London at which the main poli- 
tica] groups were represented to discuss the next stage of constitutional 
advance in the Protectorate. Agreement was reached on all points and 
the new constitution was introduced in 1961. 

Under the constitution of 1961, the Executive Council was advisory 
to the Governor who presided overit. It comprised cf three ex-officio 
members, 8 members elected by the higher role voters and 20 members 
elected by the lower roll voters, qualifictions for the franchise were that the 
voters must be protected persons aged 21 and who had been resident in 
Nyasaland for at least two years. 

A constitutional conference to consider further advance for Nyasaland 
was held in London in November 1962. It was agreed to introduce a 
self-governing constitution, with temporary limitations to take account 
of the special circumstances of the territory. The new constitution came 
in two stages: the first took place in February 1, 1963 when the Executive 
Council was replaced by a Cabinet headed by a Prime Minister, and the 
second and the final stage of the self-governing constitution came into force 
on the 9th of May, 1963. 

In 1963, elections were held to the Legislative Council. The voting 

.was on the basis of untversal adult sufferage for the first time. Voters flocked 

the polls in numbers, often higher than 60 per cent of the electorate. The 
two major parties which contested these elections were the Malawi Con- 
gress and the Nyasaland Constitutional Party. 

From the time of the first general elections in 1961 the Malawi Con- 
gress polled 95 per cent of all votes cast at a general election headed by 
Dr. Hastings Banda. The party has been unchallenged sincethen. The 
last elections held in 1963, gave his party 23 of the 28 seats, the United 
Federal Party trailing a long-way behind with four seats and one seat going 
to an independent. 

With such an unchallenged position, it has been the more surprising 
that Dr. Banda has had to rule by resort to emergency powers from the 
moment of the country’s independent existence. If there was any chal- 
lenge to his position, itedid-not Come from the opposition, but from the 
exiled former ministers of his own party and later from the scattered guer- 
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rilla bands supporting them. Things have come to the stage when the 
government went ahead with the public hanging of one of the guerrilla 
leaders—Medson Silombela last March. The guerrillas on the other hand 
have shot two members of Parliament and some Malawi Congress Party 
officials. 

The most dangerously popular exile, Malawi’s political public enemy 
number one, is the former Education Minister Henry Chipembere, whom 
Dr. Banda has said he wants taken ‘dead or alive’. 

Having shed the openly anti-imperialist Pan-Africanist influence of 
his Ministers, Dr. Banda has evolved what he calls “‘discretional alignment” 
a rather eccentric foreign policy that counts Britain, Portugal, Israel, 
France, and even South Africa among Malawi’s friends, and Tanzania, 
Guinea and Egypt as her more notable enemies. No African country has 
diplomatic representation in Malawi, nor has any of the socialist countries. 

Malawi remains dependent on Britain for 75 per cent of her financial 
aid, which includes about £ 5 million a year to balance the domestic budget. 
British influence is paramount; in some cases British expatriate Civil Ser- 
vants virtually function as Ministers. 

A running argument with Britain over development priorities has 
turned Dr. Banda’s attention towards South Africa and Portugal, who may 
now provide aid for Malawi in one guise or another. 

More than 100,000 Malawians work in Rhodesia, and about half that 
number are employed in mines in South Africa. The money they send 
home each month is a major source of national income which may perhaps 
account for the quiescent attitude of Malawians and their President towards 
the white supremacist regimes of the south. 

The stability brought by Dr. Banda’s paternalism has been accom- 
panied by minor economic boom, the chief beneficiares of which—as Dr. 
Banda is sadly aware—have been the British, Rhodesian and Indian traders 
and not the ordinary Malawians only 4 per cent of whom are in paid 
employment. The average per capita income in Malawi is less than £ 10 
per year. 

The so-called stability has been achieved at a high price. A number 
of families are held in detention camps without hope of trial, though Dr. 
Banda’s sense of ‘honour’ if not justice, requires them to be given a ration 
allowance. Such contradictions are typical of Dr. Banda, who, though a 
hard-headed realist with a love of power, also shows some signs of caring 
about the welfare of the four million people of the country. Above all, it 
is overwhelmingly in Malawi’s interest to rehabilitate herself in African 
eyes by disarming their justified suspicions. 





DISCUSSION 


The Architects of India and Pakistan 


-K. P. Karunakaran 


THis is a unique book on Gandhi and Jinnah who are often referred 
to as the architects of modern India and Pakistan. There are few books 
„on Jinnah and their authors have tried to glorify their hero. Gandhi 
has attracted the attention of a large number of authors, both Indian 
and foreign, and all of them were not blind admirers of the Mahatma. 
A good number of them were. Even those, who were not, have not 
taken the trouble of comparing the record of Gandhi with that of Jinnah, 
because their concern was with Gandhi as a world figure and to them 
Jinnah was only the founder of a relatively small state like Pakistan. Since 
1947, the year which witnessed the achievement of India’s indepen- 
dence and the partition of the country, the author of this book, Majumdar, 
is the first Indian to examine Jinnah’s political record extensively and ob- 
jectively. No Pakistani student or scholar has turned his attention on 
Gandhi. So the very nature and scope of this book are unique. But 
that is not its only attraction. It is a fairly objective study. If the author 
has erred it is not on the side of having any prejudice against Jinnah, but 
perhaps in lacking comprehension of the historic functions Gandhi ful- 
filled and the socially revolutionary role of the Mahatma. 


The Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity 


The last phase of Jinnah’s life and the bitter controversy it created 
may lead one to the conclusion that Jinnah was a communalist from the 
beginning to end. Majumdar quotes in his introduction the following 
observation of Jinnah in the Pakistan Constituent Assembly on II August 
1947 : “You are free : you are free to go to your mosque orto any other 
place of worship in the state of Pakistan. You may belong to any religion 
or caste or creed... that has nothing to do with the fundamental! 
principle that we are all citizens of one state. Now, I think, we should 
keep that infront of us as our ideal and you will find that in course of time, 
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Hindus will cease to be Hindus, and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, 
not in the religious sense, because that is personal faith of each individual, 
but in the political sense as citizens of a state.” One can easily contrast 
this with innumerable other statements of Jinnah in which he developed 
the point of view that Hindus and Muslims were two separate nations and 
there is nothing in common between them. One such statement was 
delivered at Lahore in the Muslim League session which, forthe first time, 
demanded the creation of Pakistan. On that occasion he said: “It is 
extremely difficult to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to under- 
stand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions in 
the strict sense of the term, but are in fact, different and distinct social 
orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus and Muslims can ever evolve a 
common nationality .... The Hindus and Muslims belong to two 
different religious philosophies, social customs, literatures.” But the 
critics of Jinnah’s political record during the last phase of his life and such 
statements of the Muslim League leader do not often recall that Jinnah 
was once acclaimed as the ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim unity by such 
Congress leaders as Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Gokhale. It was after great 
hesitation that Jinnah joined the Muslim League in 1913. As soon as 
he became its member, he persuaded that organisation to adopt the follo- 
wing resolution : “The All-India Muslim League places on record its firm 
belief that the future development and progress of the people of India 
depend on the harmonious working and cooperation of the various commu- 
nities and hopes that leaders of both sides will periodically meet together 
to find a modus operandi for joint and concerted action in questions 
of public good.” 

This was not the only step Jinnah took in this direction. Majumdar 
gives a detailed account of many of his actions which were aimed at redu- 
cing the antagonism between the Hindus and Muslims and the Congress 
and the Muslim League. In 1916 both the organizations held their annual 
sessions simultaneously at Lucknow. A.C. Majumdar was the Congress 
President and the League session was presided over by M.A. Jinnah. On 
that occasion there was a meeting of the Congress and League leaders 
with the purpose of ironing out the differences between the two parties 
and presenting a scheme of irreducible minimum of reforms. The spirit 
of goodwill displayed by both the parties was remarkable and it led 
to the celebrated Lucknow pact which was a landmark as far as the pro- 
gress towards Hindu-Muslim unity was concerned. Commenting on 
this the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress said: 
“The Conference (joint conference of the Congress and the League 
leaders) had marked a great step forward in our political evolution and 
disclosed a substantial identity of views between Hindus and Mohamedans.’”’ 
Spéaking on the same lines, Jinnah observed at the Muslim League Confe- 
rence; ““Towards the Hindus our attitude should be of goodwill and bro- 
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therly feelings. Cooperation for the cause of our motherland should be 
our guiding principle. India’s real progress can only be achieved by true 
understanding and harmonious relations between the two great sister 
communities,” 

The Lucknow Pact was the high watermark of Jinnah’s efforts to- 
wards promoting Hindu-Muslim unity. He did not waver from this ob- 
jective for many years since 1916. But why did he not meet the same 
degree of success? Later he became the most articulate champion of 
the two-nation theory and with the same earnestness and intensity with 
which he once championed the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity, he created 
situations which favoured the Hindu-Muslim riots and finally the partition 
of the country on the basis of the religious affinity of the people who 
lived in different regions. What was the cause for the transformation 
of Jinnah’s personality and the later deterioration of Hindu-Muslim 
relations? This book tries to answer these questions. 


Is Gandhi Responsible ? 


Majumdar makes Gandhi responsible for these developments and a 
competent lawyer as he is, he amasses much evidence to prove his point. 

Jinnah’s first clash with Gandhi was in 1919. When Gandhi tried 
to change the name and creed of the Home Rule League, Jinnah, among 
others, objected to it. But Gandhi replied: ‘“‘lt was open to any member, 
be he a life-member or otherwise, to resign his membership if he thought 
he could not remain a member of the Sabha under its altered constitu- 
tion.” Jinnah naturally resigned from the Home Rule League. The 
author comments: “Neither Mrs. Besant nor Mr. Jinnah ever forgave 
Gandhiji for his destruction of the Home Rule League with all its ideals 
and aspirations.’’ 

This was not just a clash of personalities alone. The author raises 
the folloiwng interesting questions concerning Gandhi’s concern over 
the Khilafat question: “The moment he got his chance to join the 
movement (the Khilafat agitation) he felt like a war-horse and plunged 
into the battle with his whole heart. Why he was indifferent to Jinnah 
and full of warmth towards Muhammed Ali, Shaukat Ali and Maulana 
Azad, why he was calm and cool over Jalianwallahbagh and the Punjab 
atrocities and why he was ardent and enthusiastic towards the question 
of the Turkish Caliphate with which neither he nor India had any concern 
whatsoever are very interesting questions, the answers to which help us 
to understand the real Gandhi and the main spring of all Gandhian activi- 
ties.” The author cowes to this unconventional, but interesting, conclu- 
sion on Gandhi: “Gandhi was indeed playing for the highest imaginable 
stakes, and he cherished a caesarian ambition. His ambition was to 
found a Holy Gandhian Empire in India, and to be its Pope. The literal 
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meaning of Pope is Papa or Bapu. It is to be noted that he began to call 
himself ‘Bapu’ and sign letters as Bapu. The appropriation of the use 
of this word to himself is a pointer to the direction of his ambition, to be 
the Bapu of the New India and thereafter to be Bapu of the world. For 
the achievement of his ambitions, the fanatical obedience of Hindu-Muslim 
masses towards him was the first requirement, and if he could secure that, 
the mighty British government would be powerless before him and it 
would be compelled to quit India. Then his Khadi-clad battalion, duly 
brainewashed by continuous handspinning, would form his Swiss Guards 
to establish and protect the Gandhian papacy in India.” These strong 
words express the essence of the author’s critism of Gandhi. All the 
other facts which he brings out on the later clashes between Gandhi and 
Jinnah are meant to substantiate the argument on the same lines. 


In Defence of Gandhi 


The author's charge that Gandhi was a dictator and an authori- 
tarian is justified. But who among the fighters of the freedom struggles 
is not ? Gandhi himself admitted this when he often referred to himself 
as the Commander-in-Cheif of an army. The army was non-violent no 
doubt; nevertheless, it was an army engaged in a militant struggle. And 
it was the duty of the Commanderto eliminate—touse a modern expres- 
sion to ‘liquidate’—all dissenters. When Napoleon and Statlin were en- 
gaged in great tasks at the teeth of opposition from many sides, they func- 
tioned inthe same way. As they were not non-violent and as they had the 
state apparatus at their disposal their dictatorial methods resulted in great 
excesses. But Gandhi was as thorough in dealing with his opponents as 
these dictators were. And his opponents included Nariman of Bombay, 
Subhas Bose of Bengal and N.B. Khare of the Central Provinces. One 
of them once remarked that he was the victim of non-violent Nazism. 

Among Gandhi’s critics and opponents, Jinnah survived as a politi- 
cal leader and grew in stature as days passed. The reason for this was 
the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims and different levels in their 
political and social consciousness. The author of this book does not 
go into such questions. Within a limited framework this is a competent 
study but the framework is very narrow indeed and is confined to the 
study of the abilities, attitudes, whims and fancies of the individuals and 
does not extend to the social forces they represented. The real reason 
for Gandhi’s failure to capture the imagination and loyalty of the Muslim 
masses was that they were not prepared for radical politics at a time when 
the Hindus were and when Gandhi gave a lead in this field. Jinnah with 
all his modern outlook and Westernized clothes was a conservative at 
heart. The Muslims could be aroused to action on a religious question 
but not on social and political questions. When Gandhi was engaged 
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in civil disobedience and non-cooperation movements, the Muslim masses 
were satisfied with a leader who was a moderate and who would confine 
himself to constitutional methods of agitation. Gandhi's failure, if that 
was a failure, was that he could not grasp this fact. Nehru made the 
same blunder when he approached the Muslims with a mass contact 
campaign with more radical views. The author of this book has a teuto- 
nic reverence and respect for law. He could understand and appre- 
ciate Jinnah. But he is out of his elements in dealing with the revolu- 
tionary slogans of Gandhi which created ‘anarchy’ and promoted 
civil disobedience. The fact that Gandhi occasionally used political idioms 
of a revivalist character has confused him still further. What is important 
is not the slogan or the idiom used but the ultimate effects of the cam- 
paigns Gandhiled. One effect was.the freedom of the country. Another, 
according to the author, was the partition of the country. One basic 
question which has not so far attracted the attention of Indian scholars 
is: was the partition of the Indian sub-continent after all undesirable? 
There are many reasons to believe that a united India, with all the com- 
promises and ad hoc arrangements such as those envisaged in the Cabinet 
Mission Plan, would have ruined the country. 


DOCUMENT 


India’s Foreign Policy 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi answered questions on 
urgent problems of peace put to her by Shri Romesh Chandra, 
Secretary-General of the World Council of Peace, during an 
interview in New Delhi on Agust 18, 1966. We give below the 
full fext of this inferview as it clarifies Indian foreign policy ona 
number of important issues. 


On Vietnam 


QUESTION : The escalation of the war in Vietnam has brought man- 
kind dangerously close to a nuclear holocaust. What in your opinion should 
be the first step towards a return to peace in this vital region of the world? 


ANSWER: We do not think that there can be a military solution 
to the problem of Vietnam. Military action will only prolong the con- 
flict which might escalate into a bigger conflict. Therefore, it is necessary 
to find ways and means of seeking a political solution. In our opinion, 
the first step forthis is the stoppage of the bombing of North Vietnam 
followed by a cessation of hostilities throughout Vietnam. This will create 
a climate in which peaceful] talks could take place and a Geneva-type 
Conference convened. 


QUESTION: What in your view are the most urgent steps required 
te ensure the implementation of the 1954 Geneva Agreements en Vietnam ? 


ANSWER: In our opinion, the most urgent steps required to ensure 
the implementation of the 1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam are: (a) 
cessasion of all hostilities and hostile acts throughout Vietnam ; (b) convening 
of a Geneva-type Conference to which allthe parties concerned including 
the South Vietnam National Liberation Front should be invited; (c) with- 
drawal of foreign troops; (d) the Vietnamese people should be left free to 
decide their future without interference from any outside forces or pressures. 


On Rhodesia 


QUESTION : Another issue which is causing considerable anxiety is 
the denial of independence to the African people of Rhodesia (Zimbabwe). 
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What steps can be taken to extend support to the struggle of the people of 
that country against the illegal white racialist regime ? 


ANSWER: In cooperation withother Asian and African countries, 
India has taken an.active part in giving support to the people of Zimbabwe 
and their struggle against the suppression of their rights by the illegal 
minority regime. India is in touch with the countries concerned to 
achieve this object. Primarily, it is the responsibility of the U.K. 
Government to see that the rights of the people of Zimbabwe are not 
suppressed and independence is granted to the people of Zimbabwe without 
delay in accordance with U.N. resolutions. India hopes that all countries 
will respect the United Nations resolutions cn the subject and compel 
the illegal racist regime in Southern Rhodesia, through economic and 
other sanctions, not te deny the legitimate rights of the African majority. 
India believes that a solution can be found only on the basis of “one 
man one vote”. 


On South Africa 


QUESTION : India took the lead in imposing an economic boycott against 
the apartheid regime in South Africa. What further concrete material sup- 
port can be given by the governments and peoples of the world to the freedom 
movement in South Africa ? 


ANSWER: India was the first country to sever diplomatic relations 
and to impose economic boycott against the apartheid regime in South 
Africa. In cooperation with other countries in the United Nations, India 
has taken a leading part in supporting the rights of the African and Asian 
people of South Africa. India is willing to take any further action which 
the Asian and African countries in particular and the United Nations in 
general agree to adopt to restore to all the inhabitants of South Africa their 
basic human rights to enable them to live in equality with dignity. 


On the Portuguese Colonies 


QUESTION: The Portuguese Government is carrying out cruel repres- 
sive actions amounting to genocide against the people of Angola, Mozam- 
bique and so-called ‘Portuguese’ Guinea., What steps can be taken to assist 
in the ending of colonial rule in these countries ? 


ANSWER: India is against the remnants of colonialism in all parts 
of the world and in particular against Portuguese colonialism in Angola, 
Mozambique and the so-called ‘Portuguese’ Guinea. India tcok action to 
liberate her own Goa from Portuguese colonial rule and in cooperation 
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with Asian, African and other countries, in and outside the United Nations, 
she is taking a leading part towards ending Portuguese colonial rule in these 
countries, The United Nations has passed several resolutions on this 
matter. We hope that the Portuguese Government will no longer be able 
to defy them. | 


On the Tashkent Agreement : 


QUESTION : The signing of the Tashkent agreement greatly enhanced 
India’s prestige abroad. The ‘Tashkent Spiri? has come to be recognised 
as the spirit of peace and settlement of disputes between independent nations 
without resort to force. What steps can be taken to further the Tashkent 
spirit ? 7 ga 


ANSWER : The essence of the Tashkent Declaration was not to resort 
to force for the settlement of differences between India and Pakistan. The 
Declaration also provided for settling as many differences as possiblethrough 
direct negotiations between the two countries in order to create an atmos- 
phere in which all other differences could be resolved mutually.. On its 
part, India has already taken steps to implement the Tashkent Declaration 
and has made proposals to the Government of Pakistan for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, Pakistan has laid down preconditions for the settlement of 
certain differences before discussing other differences. This is not in conso- 
nance with the Tashkent spirit. India hopes that Pakistan will reciprocate 
India’s efforts to create a better atmosphere, stop hostile propaganda, and 
agree to cooperate with India inthe economic, commercial, cultural and 
other fields so as to create an atmosphere of peace and friendship in which 
other differences could be settled peacefully and through direct nego- 


tiations. 
On Nuclear Weapons : 


QUESTION : The threat of nuclear weapons remdins hanging over the 
world. What is your opinion of the various proposals now being made for 
steps towards nuclear disarmament—such as treaty on nuclear non-prelifera- 
tion, extension of the Moscow test ban treaty to cover underground tests, 


nuclear free zones, etc. ? 


ANSWER : The threat of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weapons hang 
over the whole world. India is particularly concerned at the recent nuclear 
explosions. India believes that those countries which have not signed the 
Moscow Test Ban Treaty should sign it and that the Treaty should be ex- 
tended to also cover underground tests. However, this and the proposal 
for the nuclear free zones solve only part of the problem. The real solution 
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is to have total and complete disarmament—both nuclear and conventional 
—with adequate international inspection. This can be brought about when 
all countries solemnly resolve not to use force to settle their differences. 
Complete renunciation of the use of force will make disarmament feasible 
and meaningful. It will then not be as much a question of reducing arma- 
ments as their becoming superfluous. It is realized that this will not be 
easy and there will be temptation to break this resolve but an international 
agreement of this kindcan be a good beginningtowards a total disarmament. 


On European Security 


QUESTION : The problems of European security accupy world attention 
today. What are your views on this urgent question ? ` 


ANSWER: The problems of European security are mainly for the 
European countries to settle among themselves. However, since they pose 
a threat to the security not only of Europe but of Asia and the rest of the 
world, India is naturally interested in a peaceful solution of the problems 
of European security through discussion and negotiations. As we have 
stated before, a constructive approach to the question of a German peace 
settlement and to other aspects of European security is possible solely on 
the basis of reality; the fact of the existence of two German states cannot 
be ignored and any attempt to change the existing frontiers will have dan- 
gerous consequences and there is an imperative need for finding a peaceful 
solution of the German problem through neogitations with the participa- 
tion of all parties concerned. 


On Non-alignment and Peaceful Coexistence 


QUESTION : Non-alignment and peaceful coexistence haye remained 
India’s basic policies. Would you be good enough to state the main reasons 
why you consider these policies to be in the best interests of this country ? 


ANSWER: India adheres steadfastly to her basic policies of non- 
alignment and peaceful coexistence because these policies are as much in 
her national interest as in the interest of world peace. Like other develop- 
ing countries, India needs peace to develop her economy and raise the 
standard of living of her people. India believes that every country has a 
right to follow its own independent internal policies and to judge world 
issues on their merit without pre-commitments or pressures from outside. 
Therefore, she does not want to tie her hands by joining any military alli- 
ances-or military blocs which are, obviously, a limitation on independent 
foreign policy. India also believes that peace is imperative and war is 
avoidable and that countries with differing social, political and economic 
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systems can exist as friends and neighbours if they follow the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. These policies of non-alignment and peaceful co- 
existence help in reducing international tensions, in promoting cooperation 
not only between like-minded countries but also between countries which 
have different systems. The success of these policies is shown by the ad- 
herence to these principles by a large number of countries which have em- 
erged into independence during the last two decades. India believes that 
through greater cooperation between such countries and others, peace, 
progress and cooperation in the world can be further strengthened. 


Book Review 





Introducing India by Raj Thapar, Asia Publishing House, 1966, 80 pp, Price Rs. 4°50 


A good number of books are available as guides to tourists to India both sponsored 
by the government and written by individuals, but ‘Introduction to India’ by Raj Thapar 
stands out as delightful introduction to this vast and varied land. It is brief, vivid and a 
very well-written little book. The authoraims at introducing India to foreign youth 
and in the brief span of mere 80 pages she has accomplished this task successfully. 


“Introducing India’ is a charming account of everything that is India. It starts 
with a brief description of India’s a geographical features, its many rivers, high mountains 
and fertile plains which are so much part of India life. Mrs. Thapur fouches upon the 
natural resources of India and to what extent we have been able to utilise them. She 
devotes a whole chapter to the crops that are grown and the food that we eat in various 
parts of the country. A description of our hot spicy food will make many a palate tickle. 
Along with food are given the details of our dresses, both ladies’ and gents’ in all their 
variety and colourfulness. 


There are glimpses of our history too, anda brief account of our ancient civilisa- 
tion of Harappa and Mohenjodaro is included, A chapter on Indian mythology is most 
fascinating. The author has most appropriately chosen the myths and legends round 
which the fabric of Hindu religion is woven. A mention is there of many festivals that 
Indians celebrate both religious and seasonal which bring such a lot of gaiety and 
colourfulness to cur life. 


There is just a wee bit too muchemphasis and idealization of the past, although she 
does highlight the numerous problems that modern India has to cope with in the way 
of economic and social progress. I felt that a couple of paragraphs on our social organi- 
sation,specially family relationships and the elaborate rituals which signify and strengthen 
these relationships may have made the ‘Introduction to India’ still more colourful. 


Mrs Thapar’s style of writing is very simple yet graphic. She certainly has the 
knack of expressing herself with utmost simplicity which should make her a good writer 
of children’s books. Her knowledge of India is fairly extensive and her approach balan- 
ced. Asaresultshe has created an image of India whichis ancient but modern, vast but 


approachable and poor yet rich in tradition and spirit. 


The booklet is adequately and artistically illustrated, the printing is good andthe 
size very handy. It is rather cheaply priced if it is meant primarily for the consumption 


of the foreigners. 


Zarina Bhatty 
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Sarojini Naidu: A Biography by Padmini Sen Gupta, Asia Publishing House, 1966, 359 pp. 
Price Rs. 26°00 


Padmini Sen Gupta is known through her books on various aspects of the life and 
problems of the women of our country. This biography of Sarojini Naidu is written 
in her usual vivid and descriptive style, and though it is no easy task that she has under- 
taken, through the pages of her writing she brings to life one of the most enchanting per- 
sonalities of our freedom movement. 


At the very outset, the author describes the personality of one who is little remem- 
bered—Aghorenath Chattopadhyaya, the father of Sarojini, who was an outstanding 
pioneer in the cause of the advancement of women and of social reform. Aghorenath 
Chattopadhyaya was one of those who acted by his beliefs; so, in an era of child marriage 
and the self-immolation of widows, he had his daughter educated, and she achieved the 
distinction of standing first in the matriculation examination of the Madras University 
at the early age of twelve years. But, more than this, he created in young Sarojini’s mind 
an appreciation of all that is best in our past heritage, an appreciation of all aspects of 
our culture, and brought her up, in her own words ina “home of Indians and not of 
Hindus or Brahmins”, It is this that resulted in Sarojini growing up with a fierce pride 
in her country and her people, and the desire to strive for its freedom. These impressions 
of her childhood created by her upbringing saw the foundation laid for the future path 
she was to tread. 


Aghorenath, with the full sympathy of his wife, Varada Sundari Devi, decided to 
send Sarojini to England for further studies. She spent some years at London and Cam- 
bridge, and spent her time in visiting places of historic interest, and in meeting outstand- 
ing personalities of the literary world of those times. To Edmund Gosse she gives the 
credit of turning her poetry from “English skylarks and church bells” towards reflecting 
Indian spirit and life. Although Sarojini may not have achieved any academic distinction 
at the university, the years spent abroad helped to widen her outlook and interests and 
created in her a sense of understanding of other people and other countries. 


On her return she married Dr. Naidu whom she had wished to marry even before 
her sojourn in England. After her marriage she settled down to the life of being a house- 
wife and a mother, though her pen was restless and she continued to write poetry. How- 
ever, for one who had been brought up by Aghorenath this could never be a life of con- 
tentment-—it was too restricted. And so,it wasinevitable that with her energetic nature 
and her forward ideas, she should soon find herself drawn into the national move- 
ment. Perhaps the greatest influence in these early years in the movement was that of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale—and the subjects she best liked to deal within her speeches were 
national freedom, the emancipation of women, messages to the youth of India, and Hindu- 
Muslim unity. These continued to be the main subjects throughout her life. 


In a very short time, Sarojini became one of the outstanding orators of her time. 
She showed a capacity to express herself in the most picturesque language and of 
having the capacity of holding her audience spellbound for any length of time. Per- 
haps this was due to the fact that she was one of those few who never believed in prepared 
texts but in speaking as she felt on the spur of the moment. The author at one point is 
inclined to question the wisdom of this, and wonders whether this led to a lack of any con- 
structive suggestions. But anyone who has heard the speeches of Sarojini Naidu on any 
critical occasion cannot agree with this conclusion. Often, at meetings where differences 
were very acute, Sarojini Naidu had only to get on to the dais in order to be able to rouse 
her audience from the sense of frustration and division and imbue them with a sense of 
service and oneness again. This was because, essentially, Sarojini’s overriding desire 
throughout her life was to see a united nation and a united people. She never failed to 
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stress this on any occasion when an opportunity presented itself. Therefore, though 
she may not have stood out as a person who contributed to the development of political 
philosophy in this country, her speeches on such occasions as the Gaya Congress, and 
in Kanpur in 1925 are always remembered as outstanding ones. 


Through Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Sarojini Naidu met Gandhiji and immediately 
fell under the spell of his personality and became his ardent follower. At his side she 
served the cause of freedom without pause. Sarojini Naidu did not have good health— 
but her spirit was so indomitable that this was never a barrier in her work in the Indian 
National Congress. The author gees into detail of how Sarojini snatched a few ‘holidays’ 
now and then, but was always drawn back into the vortex of the movement. She was a 
devoted wife, an affectionate mother—and loved housekeeping and entertaining—but first 
and foremost her love was given to her country. 


The author brings out vividly the tours made by Sarojini Naidu of the U.S.A. and 
of South Africa. During the former she carried the message of Indian freedom to the 
American people and was perhaps the most effective ambassador who could have gone 
there-—-because with her volatile nature and complete freedom from all inhibitions, she 
was able to win the hearts of al] who heard. To South Africa she carried the message 
of freedom and of sympathy for the struggles of the African people. 


In India, Sarojini Naidu was always spoken of as the ‘Nightiangle of India’, the 
outstanding orator who could rouse millions by the power of words. She has also been 
known for the role played by her in drawing women into the movement for freedom and 
into social service. But little has been said of her services to the national movement ab- 
road. The author has done a service in bringing together these facts in this biography. 


With all this one feels at the end that one or two aspects of Srojini’s life and outlook 
have not been brought out sufficiently. These were something of her own and at the 
same time hold lessons for us in the situation obtaining today. Sarojini Naidu, to all 
who knew her well, was the embodiment of a person dedicated heart and soul to the cause 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. One of her closest associates in the early years of the national 
movement was M. A. Jinnah and in the months prior to partition she did much behind 
the scene to bring about a rapprochement. Partition was a deep wound in her heart 
and too little is known of her ceaseless endeavours to avoid this tragedy. Had she lived, 
she would no doubt have been in the forefront of the movement for upholding the Tashkent 
spirit, of bringing the two countries closer together with the deepest ties of friendship. 
There was hardly an occasion when she did not draw from Urdu poetry and literature 
to illustrate some of her best speeches. Passing reference has been made to this but a 
little more of these details would have made the picture complete. 


In these days when fissiparous tendencies and religious fanaticism, narrow provin- 
cialism and casteism, are raising their heads, this biography brings home the lesson that 
India is One country. Sarojini’s life and all her actions were towards the achievement of 
a single India, free from foreign domination in which the natural talents of our people 
could flower. 


Sarojini Naidu was an outstanding figure of our national movement, and this bio- 
graphy brings before our eyes the leader who could also be a follower, the leader who 
never preached to her following, but would and could share their joys and sufferings. There 
are many leaders today who have forgotten these lessons. They would do well to read 
this simple biography of a great leader,who could never be accused of arrogance or false 
pride, but one who without seeming to do so reamained to her last days one of the 
people of our country, while being a leader. 


= 


Parvati Krishnan 
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The Left-Wing in India 1919-47 by L. P. Sinha, New Publishers, Muzaffarpur, 1965, xiv-+ 
623 pp. Price Rs, 28-00. 


‘Leftism’ and ‘Rightism’ as used in the Indian context today, are rather loose termi- 
nologies. Leftism is the most generously used word in relation to the politics of oppo- 
sition parties in India. It is however a ‘tradition’ which has exerted and still exerts a sig- 
nificant influence over political groups and parties in India. 

There is really a dearth of good books relating to the growth and development of 
the various Left-wing movements and ideas in India. (A couple of books are available 
on the Communist party of India.) In this respect Dr. L. P. Sinha’s study can be con- 
sidered to be a pioneering work. The study has developed out of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the London School of Economics and Political Science by the author. 


The book describes the origin, growth and development of the different Left-wing 
movements in India, from their early beginnings around the time of the-First World 
War to the achievement of independence in 1947. 


The growth of Communism and militant trade unionism are dealt with, in n the first 
four chapters of the book. Congress Socialism and United Front form the subject matter 
of the next two chapters. In the subsequent chapters he traces the development of the 
Left-wing movement upto the eve of independence. 


In the course of his study, the author rightly points out that, the particular contri- 
bution made by the Left wing, in the approach to the national problem was the inse- 
parability of the struggle for freedom from the struggle for the interests of the working 
people. It is in the application of their socialist beliefs to the national problem that 
gives to them a distinctive part in the evolution of Indian politics. 


“Though there was no ‘Leftism’ in India before the First World War, yet all through 
the nineteenth century and the begginning of the twentieth, far-reaching changes were 
taking place in the social, economic, political, cultural and intellectual fields which 
served to prepare the ground for the emergence of socialism’, says the author (p. 29). 


The salient features of the Left-wing movemert during the period, the author says, 
were: (1) their radical, militant, revolutionary, uncompromising and anti-imperialistic 
role inside the Indian National Congress, (2) they sought to link the national movement 
with the broad social-economic demands of the masses, (3) they had not denounced vio- 
lence as a creed, and (4) they had links with, and their movements bore the impact of, 
the international socialist movement by which, of course, they meant the movement 
based on Marxian socialism. 

In the agrarian field, the primary aim of the Left-wing elements was to put 
forward a programme which would, when implemented, end the exploitation of the 
peasant masses and make them the owners of land. 

Another contribution of the Left groups was their “emphasis on a secular, rational 
and scientific outlook”. Right upto the end they regarded the communal problem not as 
a problem intrinsic to India but as “an artificial growth with definite historic roots”. - 

But nevertheless the Left groups could not decisively influence the course of events. 
This was “ʻa measure of their weaknesses, as it was also a demonstration of ‘disunity 
that prevailed among them’’. It can be said, in this context, that it was also due to the 
preponderant organizational strength of the Indian National Congress, which i in a way 
itself represented various shades of opinion. 

The author concludes: “The Left-wing movements, neither singly . nor collec- 
tively, exerted a decisive influence on the course of the national movement in India” 
(p. 591). But then, as if to complete his statement, he hastens to add that it must be ad- 
mitted that the adoption by the Congress of the goal of complete independence, the 
Karachi Congress Resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic Policy, the Pro- 
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gressive election manifesto of 1937, no less than the militant tone of the Congress when 
occasions demanded, were in no small measure due to the presence of the Left and the 
mass movemients and organisations that they fathered. 


i The author has successfully woven out a story of the Indian Left for the first time. 
He has broken new ground. He gives due credit to the various Left-wing movements 
for whatever contribution they have made towardsthe growth of Indian politics. The 
book opens up new vistas for further study and research and should be a must for every 
student of Indian politics. 


K Raman Pillai 


India’s Ex-Untouchables by H. R. Isaacs, Asia Publishing House, 1966, 188 pp, 
Price 15-00 


_ The Indian caste system has attracted the attention of foreign scholars for centuries. 
In the present century Indian scholars too have devoted a considerable attention to the 
study of caste. In fact it may be difficult, indeed impossible, to find a student of Indian 
society who does not study caste. Numerous publications on the nature of caste 
éssence of caste, occupational aspect of caste, hierarchical aspect of caste etc., etc., 
are available. In short a great deal of talent and research has been devoted to purely 
academic side of the institution, but hardly any one has studied the problems of the 
Indian caste system from a humanitarian point of view. There are a few studies on the 
Untouchables but these arc mostly academic. 


‘India’s Ex-Untouchables’ by Harold R. Isaacs is a study of the untouchables of 
a very different nature. It studies the problems which the Harijans in India face as human 
beings in their daily life, ina society where they are not only the lowest in social strata 
but are also despised. Mr Isaacs’s study is journalistic, as the articles which are here 
compiledin a book form were originally written for an American newspaper. But it leaves 
one with a heavy conscience. How much thought does an average Indian, both the caste 
Hindu and a non-Hindu, gives to the deplorable conditions of 400,000,000 of our fellow 
Indians listed as Harijans, scheduled castes or untouchables. They live a life of utter 
degradation. The height of our callousness towards them is that we do not even think 
of it. And this is where Mr. Isaacs’s contribution to this problem lies. Hesets us 
thinking. 

Mr. Isaacs has dealt with the problems particularly of the educated harijans, those 
who endeavour to enter the wider society of caste Hindus as a result of educational and 
economic betterment. . He calls them Ex-Untouchables, as legally untouchabilty has 
been abolished., But has the social stigma attached to the Harijans disappeared, is the 
question that Mr. Isaacs asks. His answers are revealing but depressing. No doubt 
a great deal has been done to improve the conditions of this section of the society both 
through, the government and through individual efforts. The two imporant persons 
who devoted their lives to get the untouchables out of the gutter were Gandhi 
and Ambedkar. Mr. Isaacs appreciates their efforts and enlists the government 
priviledges which are now available for them. Asa result today we do find Harijans 
in almost all walks of life, there are doctors, engineers, teachers, lawyers politicians 
and even pilots, but their number is small, and even those who have become educated 
and cultured and are making significant contributions to the Indian society suffer from 
the stigma of untouchability the moment their identity is disclosed. A number of them are 
leading Normal lives by not disclosing their caste, but they run the risk of being 
exposed. 
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Mr. Isaacs made many interviews with the Harijans who are getting education and 
are working in various government departments and other places. He found their reac- 
tion to the situation varied. Some are more confident than others, some more out- 
spoken than others. But on the whole he found that most of the untouchables who are 
better off do serve their relations from their fellow caste members and try not to announce 
their original caste status. Most of them find it very different to tell their children about 
their caste and a good number of them do not do so until it becomes difficult to avoid it. 


The author in his search for material found that even the government does not 
keep track of those who do get educational benefits and there is hardly any information 
available on what happens to those who try to improve their Jot. The remedy to this 
despicale situation lies ultimately in the total abolition of the caste system. Meanwhile 
every effort should be made to provide educational and job facilities to the Harijans. 
Mr. Isaacs compares the lot of untouchables with the American Negroes and wonders 
whether ever they would be one with the rest of the society. The answer lies in the 
enlightenment of not only the Harijans but of the Indian society as a whole .The situation 
has many similarities with the American Negroes with one very important difference, 
untouchablesin India are Indians not only politically but also racially while the American 
Negroes have the disadvantage by being racially different and having such distinctly 
different physical features, which among other factors, make them stand out. But Indian 
untouchables do not have any such distinctly different physical features and once their 
economic conditions improve and the social attitude of the rest of Indians change they 
will become one with the rest of their fellow countrymen. 


Zarina Bhatty 


India and the Persian Gulf Region 1858-1907—-A Study in British Imperial Policy by 
Ravinder Kumar, Asia Publishing House, 1965, 260 pp. Price Rs. 25.00. 


The geographical complexity of the region and the predominance of Great Britain 
over it because of her overwhelming superiority on the seas, often contribute to the sense 
of inadequacy in studies on British imperial policy towards the Persian Gulf. It is in this 
context that Mr. Ravinder Kumar’s attempt to “‘correct the perspective of the historian” 
who looks upon the GOI as a passive participant in the imperial partnership, has to 
be viewed. 

India’s geographical] setting in Asia and the ties which bound her with the ‘‘mother 
country”? determined Indian foreign policy during the period 1858-1907. The 
imperial link imparted a new complexion to the situation in India and plunged her into 
controversies and antagonisms which did not affect her directly. Consequently, it was 
the European rivalries and not the Asian situation which determined the pattern of 
India’s relations with the outside world. 

From the closing decades of the fifteenth century upto the end of the sixteenth 
century, Portuguese attention was drawn to the Gulf and the control of the Red Sea was 
believed necessary for a maritime power with possessions in India. Besides, a mono- 
poly over the trade was possible “only through acquisition of control over the Arab routes 
to the East through Egypt and Mesopotamia. But the British East India Company a 
decade after its inception in 1600 succeeded in getting a firman embodying extensive 
commercial privileges from the Persian Emperor. However, with the consolidation of 
British position in India the commercial hegemony of the East India Company turned 
slowly to political supremacy over the region. The Gulf, however, was left a free 
field for the British enterprise. 
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In the nineteenth century except for the Napoleonic activities in the Middle East 
_ which for a decade projected the Gulf into an arena of international politics the region 
was left untouched by European influences. This led to its isolation and, as the author 
remarks, ‘‘the basic political alignment of the region was determined by the treaties which 
the British authorities in India had negotiated with the various Arab States of the Gulf 
` littoral’, Oman was the only state which stood as a viable political entity and moulded 
British policy towards the region as Afghanistan did for Central Asia. But the exercise 
of predominance over Oman was hindered by the -xistence of a religious movement within 
_ its frontiers and its political manifestation posed a serious challenge to the British during 
` the second half of the nineteenth century. The Sultanates of Masqat and Oman, however, 
only presented what was essentially an internal problem. 


But the trucial states of the Gulf were exposed to Turkish and Persian manoeuvres 
aimed at detaching them from the British sphere of influence. Even as Persia had a vital 
stake.in the Gulf, her “naval impotence” made it impossible to adopt an aggressive atti- 
tude, although the Persians soon learnt how to play one power against the other for safe- 
guarding their integrity. Turkey, however, being a more vigorous political entity, and 
through her tenuous suzerainty over Central Arabia, could apply direct pressure over a 
region which the British claimed as their sphere of influence. 


Ravinder Kumar then comes to the era of colonization by the European powers. The 
Asian politics had been reduced to semi-colonial and colonial status by the time the 
British position in the Gulf faced an effective challenge after the 1890’s. Both economic 
impulses and political ambition created among the European powers an insatiable urge 
- for the acquisition of colonies. France, Germany and Russia were all looking forward for 
the struggle for influence in the Gulf, The decades following the Franco-Russian alliance 
(1894) were thus ‘‘marked with resurgence of international activity in the Gulf”. The 
insularity of the region was shattered once for all, and it was transformed into an impor- 
‘tant theatre of grand diplomatic contest for hegemony over the Eurasian continent. This 
caused the emergence of new centres of interest in the region. Of these, Kuwait was the 
most important which was overnight converted into the “most sensitive spot” in the region. 
This was because Germany wanted to transform the landmass between the Straits and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf into an economic protectorate. The Baghdad Railway scheme 
spearheading the German drive to the East marked the intrusion of a new European power 
in the affairs of the Gulf. Also, by shattering the status quo it compelled Great Britain 
and Russia to carve out spheres of influence and launch a drive against the German fait 
accompli. ; 

The German offensive not only precipitated the Puespenn antagonisms but also, 
_ as the author points out, dragged Great Britain into central Arabian politics. Fearing 
the consequence of the Wahhabi build-up against the Ottoman port, the Indian autho- 
tities were forced to keep an eye on the political development in the interior of the Arab 
peninsula. This was not unexpected as, the author remarks, “it was not only in respect 
of Kuwait that the emergence of a consolidated Arab state impinged on British interests.” 
In fact the British influence in the satellite state in the Gulf littoral was also threatened 
by Arab nationalism, manifested in the Wahhabi upsurge and was not welcome to the 
British authorities. Exploding the myth of British support for the national aspirations 
of the Arab peoples, the author remarks ‘‘it has little Basie in reality” at least during the 
decades preceding the First World War. 


However, British interests in the Gulf faced a serious aliena: from the north where 
Russia threatened from strongly entrenched positions the existence of Persia. Despitethe 
supremacy of-naval power, Britain was helpless to confront what the author calls the 
“Russian aggression” in the region since Russia’s« territory was contiguous to Persia 
all along the northern frontier. Howver Russia could not go much beyond under- 
mining the British position because of her vulnerability to naval pressure. But the threat 
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of Anglo-German entente provoked Russia which became a “problem of formidable 
dimensions”. Military preponderance in the region which no other power could 
effectively challenge was Russia’s strategic advantage. Only Russia’s defeat by Japan 
in 1905 could resolve Anglo-Russian differences through the Convention of 1907. 


British policy, to conclude with the author, sought to maintain a monopoly for ït- 
self over the states in the Gulf littoral, whether tn response to Russia’s attempts to get 
access to the Gulf, the expansion of Germany in Asiatic Turkey, or the rise of an incipient 
“nationalism in Arabja”. l 


Ramesh Jaura 


Nehri, A Contemporary’s Estimate by E. R, Crocker, George Allen & Unwin, London, 
1966. 


This account of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru by the erstwhile Australian High Commis- 
sioner in India, according to A. Toyenbee, who has written the preface, will make a 
lasting place for itself among the books on this great man. It is a contemporary’s judge- 
ment, and it is asserted that contemporary impressions are priceless and often irreplace- 
able. This is not a totaly acceptable view, More often than not, contemporary esti- 
mates are influenced by relatively larger number of subjective factors and are impres- 
sionistic, particulary when compared with a relatively objective academic study prepared 
after a lapse of few years. However, a contemporary anaiysis have always a sense of 
agreeable spontaneity. Mr. Crocker’s book has all the merits and demerits of such 
an cnelysis. Mr. Croker‘s starting point is a pleasant rsmark about Nehru “Most people 
found Nehru captivating, I certainly did. When in his presence, I usually found it neces- 
sary to keep jolting myself back into detachment’. This book to a very large extent is 
a result of that capativity. 


The author has almost an unqualified admiration for “‘the gentle colossus” as a man. 
The following are some of his impressions : (1) ‘the dominant impression left on a per- 
Son maeting Nehru for the first time would be aesthetic—his elegance” (p. 132); (2) 
“His face was heightened by his awareness, his mibility of face, his takingin and res- 
ponding to everything around him which gave him to a degree seenin few men a flame- 
like quality” (p. 134); (3) “There were two men in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ; where 
were more than twenty in Nehru” (p. 132) ; and (4) “His mind is avidly curious and his 
most lively interest pertained to anything bearing on Man’s quest to subdue nature... 
what he talked was never banal” (p. 138). 


Mr. Crockers’ chapter on Nehru’s performance as the first Prime Minister of India 
occupies nearly one-third of the book. It is divided into two sections dealing with internal 
and foreign policies respectively. According to him, there are three important achieve- 
ments to Nehru’s credit : (1) He was responsible for uniting and stabilizing the country. 
(2) He encouraged and nurtured the growth of the Parliamentary and Cabinet systems. 
and (3) The Modernizing of India—making it a secular state and as the basis of this great 
revolution “he wanted to bring about the three five-years plans’? (p. 74). 


The author also holds the view that although Nehru genuinely and rightly saw 
that rapid industrialization of India is an absolute necessity he took political decisions 
which led “to pseudo-solutions rather than solutions”... He was in a tempestuous 
hurry to set India irrevocably on the road to industrialization and Socialism before he 
left the scene”. {p. 82) 
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Being a British-oriented intellectual, Mr. Crocker’s analysis of India’s foreign poli- 
cy smacks of the views of the British Establishment, the Guardian and the London Times. 
Although, he rightly points out that India’s foreign policy is a peculiar combination of 
real political idealism and emotionalism, when it comes to analysing particular aspects 
of our foreign policy, ‘he ceases to look at the problems dispassionately. Thus, while 
discussing the Kashmir, issue he harps on the theme of plebiscite, but doesn’t say a 
word on the U.N, resolution which affirmed the Indian contention that Pakistani with- 
drawal of troops from Kashmir should precede any plebiscite. 

On the Sino-Indian relations and the border conflict he has nothing positive to say 
except that “what is certain is that the Chinese had lost trust in the Government of India 
and India had be comes as convinced that they were being tricked by the Chinese Govern- 
ment” (p. 105). Dictator Salazar would immensely like Mr. Crocker’s understanding 
of India’s “Goa action” andon the politics of Nagaland the author is incomplete agree- 
ment with Phizo and Michael Scott. 

Mr. Crocker believes that the Nehru era in only transitory: ““Nehru’s rule will leave 
some marks on India but not as is expected. The future is likely to show that the roots 
did not at all strike deep...’’ (p. 162). It may be said in conclusion that it is too early 
to judge the impact of Nehru’s policies and estimate the value of his legacy. 


K. N. Ramachandran 


The Forest by William J. Pomeroy, International Publishers, New York, 360 pp. 


The mountain has always sheltered the Phillipine’s urge to liberty, says the author. 
Having been himselfin the thick of the Huks movement, he gives us a first hand account 
of the armed struggle for national liberation fought by the people of the Philippines 
against U.S. imperialism. American-born William J. Pomeroy reached Philippines 
during the Second World War, under the illusion that he was fighting a war for the people. 
After some time he realised that instead of fighting for freedom, he was fighting for impe- 
rialist gains. The author writes, to my intence shame, I was not the member of an army 
bringing freedom, I was the member of an army re-establishing an imperialist rule. 
I swore to myself then that I would not rest until I have doneall that I could to correct 
this wrong. With this vow he plunged along with his Philipeinese wife ‘Celia’ into the 
Huks movement. 

The Forest in fact is a diary with the full force of a narrative in which the author 
portrays not only the causes of the liberation fight, butalso the hopes and the disappoint- 
ments met by the fighters for freedom. 

The sustaining force of the Huks’ movement, namely the urge for freedom from 
foreign rule is beautifully depicted in the life described in these day-to-day account. That 
this movement found support from people from all walks of life bears witness to its lauda- 
tory purpose and also to its popularity. 


While narrating the day-to-day events the author brings to us the feel of a guerrilla 
war. While reading these diaries you begin to live, as it were, a guerrilla-war situa- 
tion on the life of the insurgents, participate in their ordeals, share their manoeuvres, in 
fact, to put it briefly, you become part of the movement. 

A revolution, the author says, is not easy, it can mean death, and even with misery 
life can be precious. People take to revolts only when there is little difference between 
life and death. 
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We sce in this volume how a guerrilla war is conducted; how the guerrillas live, 
endure the extreme hardships and survive; a sixty-three-days-long hunger march; the 
strict discipline—the punishment of those who falter in maintaing discipline and loyalty 
. training schools conducted without food; the day-to-day problems of common soldiers; 
the revolutionaries’ attitude towards the problem of sex and much else. 


Today wars for national liberation are flaring up in many corners of the world. Since 
the Second World War extensive guerrilla warfare has taken place in many countries. 
Not only this, the principles of guerrilla warfare have been applied and tested in the 
past in the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia during the Second World War, in China 
both against the Japanese and the Kuo Min-tang regime, in Greece immediately after the 
war and now on a very large scale in Vietnam. 


Students of guerrilla warfare and perhapsalso the guerrilla fighters themselves will 
certainly benefit from the Huks’ experience. Mr. Pomeroy has already brought out in 
an earlier volume, the importance of guerrilla warfare in the present context of the neo- 
colonialist offensive against the independence of peoples. Whereas there we breathed the 
terse facts of guerrilla warfare and the world strategy of the C.I.A. here inthis book we 
live in the milieu which is simply exciting and rouses our imagination 


Kiran Mishra 


The Communist Party of Indonesia: Its History, Programme and Tactics by Justus M. 
Van Der Kroef, v+-347 pp. University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 1965. 
Price $7.50. 


The Communist Party of Indonesia (PKI) with a claimed membership of three 
million, the largest communist party outside the socialist countries was founded by a 
Dutch radical socialist Sneevlait on May 23, 1920. The PKI possessed a well-developed 
system of mass organization andin some districts particularly in central and eastern 
Java it was strong enough to command a popular support. No other party in Indonesia 
could claim a comparable apparatus and broad popular following. Therefore, the study 
of the history of the PKI is most fdscinating. 

Professor Justus Van Der Kroef’s book on the Communist Party of Indonesia is 
a lucid, well-informed and carefully documented study of the history, programme and 
tactics of the PKI until early 1964. The history of the Communist Party of Indonesia, 
according to Professor Kroef can be divided into five principal phases: (i) the years from 
1920-27, during which the party rapidly reached a high watermark of agitation but also 
destroyed itself by an ill-planned insurrection ; (2) the period 1927-45 during which the PKI 
was largely confined to underground activities; (3) a brief span of resurgence from 1945 
to 1948 culminating in the party’s disastrous coup at Madiun, (4) the years from 1948 
to 1952 marked initially by a divided leadership and tactical confilict which gave way to 
a new direction in the party under D. N. Aidit. But on the periods mentioned above, the 
author neither offers new material on the more obscure parts of PKI history—such as the 
1926-27 rebellion, the underground period from 1927 to 1945, the 1948 abortive rebellion 
at Maid un, and the seizure of control of the party in January 1951 by Aidit and his youthful 

colleagues—nor anything particularly original in interpretation. The last and fifth period 
of the PKI’s growth and influence beginning with the Party’s National Conference.of 1952 
and marked by the uncontested leadership of Aidit firstas Secretary-General and then as 
Party Chairman up to the present. According to the author, it is only inthis last period 

that that PKI emerges as a truly Leninist party with a developed organization and revolu- 
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tionary theory. The author shows how the PKI during this period became a powerful 
political force by means of skillful blending of its programme and political objectives 
with the rationales of Indonesian nationalism. He also shows how the PKI managed to 
win President Soekarno’s favour by aligning itself with his ideology of ‘Guided Demo- 
cracy’. Inan excellent chapter, Professor Kreoef discusses the theoretical foundations of 


the. Aidit leadership’s strategic and tactical stance and introduces material not available 
elsewhere. 


As forthe more recent phase—the decline of the PKI which has startedsince the events 
following the September 30 coup, this, like so many other Western scholars, Professor 
Kroef could not anticipate. For he says “Rather the strategic emphasis is upon slow 
and steady advances and the progressive undermining of the opposition” (p. 303). Did the 
PKI grow impatient with its existing status and want to gain real power even before 
it reached a position from where it could challenge the army? The net result of the 
attempted coup was the violent campaign undertaken by the Army along with fanatical 
Muslim organisations to eliminate the Communists completely from Indonesia. The 
PKI was banned in March and it is reported that more than 87,000 people have been 
killed so far. The 30th September affair has struck a death blow to the PKI. For the. 
third time in its bistory—the first two were in 1926 and 1948—the PKI has suffered a 
setback... > 


Baladas Ghoshal 
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Two Japans by Marion M, Dilts David, Mckay Company, New York, 1964, 246 pp. 


_ = This book entitled ‘Two Japans’ is divided into two parts which deal with two 
significant phases of Japanese history. The first part narrates the condition of Japan 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century when the Western powers were vying with 
one. another to secure commercial and trade rights in Japan. The second pact of the book 
deals with post-occupation period when Japan having re-emerged as an independent na- 


tion has made tremendous economic progress which has astounded the Asian and Wes- 
tern countries alike. 


Miss Dilts deals with the mid-nineteenth century Japanese conditions in the first 
chapter; The entry of the Westerners was received by the Japanese with a hostile reac- 
tion. This hostile reaction is clearly brought out by the writer who has quoted the various 
dispatches between the Japanese officials and the foreign agents. But after the Meiji 
Restoration, this hostile reaction was gradually replaced by a growing awareness on the 
part of the Japanese to modernize their country. Western institutions and literature came 
to be widely studied. So great was the need for modernizing Japan that “What 
Europe had been a hundred years doing, Japan had accomplished in one year” (p. 112). 
The official correspondence quoted by Miss Dilts brings the picture of nineteenth 
century Japan before the reader and adds to the value of the book. 


.The second part deals with the re-emergence of Japan as an independent nation. 
The writer examines in detail the many-sided progress of Japan in such various fields as 
‘education, agriculture, shipping, industries, music, dance and so on. The writer believes 
‘that these tremendous developments have been to a great extent due to the psychology 
‘that the Japanese have developed. The Japanese cannot tolerate being treated as inferior 
‘and they have a tremendous desire for status. Miss Dilts says, “‘It is both an individual 
anda national characteristic to care intensely for respect (p. 137). This drive for respect 
‘has spurred the Japanese. to attain a pre-eminent position in Asia today. Dealing with 
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the economic assistance which Japan has been extending to various underdevelcped coun- 
tries, Miss Dilts rightly stresses that the policy of Japan is animated more by the positive 
aspect of economic interest than by the negative anti-communist approach. 4 “5 


The book is replete with many short anecdotes which make it all the more interes- 
ting. Written by one who has lived and travelled in Japan, this book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing literature on Japan. 


Kesavan 


On Escalation Metaphors and Scenarious—-by Harman Khan, Pall Mall Press, London, 
1965, 


One very often comes across in fiction characters like Dr. Strangelove, the neurotic 
scientist working on computers the death of millions. Another such character is Dr. No, 
the agent 007 who is also plotting to plunge the world into an atomic war.: Mr. Herman 
Kahn, to an extent, is the physical manifestation of these fictional herces. In his pte- 
vious book—-Thinking the Unthinkablie—he advanced a cold-blooded analysis of the possi- 
bility of a nuclear war between the great powers. In the book under review he develops 
the old theme, analysing the importance and the possible consequences: of escalation. 
In short Mr. Kahn has actually written a text book on nuclear ‘arm-twisting’. What is 
escalation ? Kahn defines it as “a competition in risk taking”, or at least resolve and a 
matching of local resources in some form of limited conflict between two sides”. (p 3) 


There are many reasons why a nation might seek to esscalate a crisis : (1) to provoke 
another nation (2) one side might escalate specifically to threaten the other side with an 
all-out war (3) to demonstrate commitment or recklessness. A nation indulge in this 
‘chicken game’ for prudential as wellas coercive reasons: Anticipating the enemy’s 
attempt at escalation and also to prevent the worst from happening. 


There are three ways the author suggests, in which a would-be escalator can or 
threaten to act : (1) Bringing about quantitative increase in the intensity of conflict 
(2) increasing the area of conflict or violations of “‘geographical sanctuaries”. 
Such an action may prove to be a permanent extension of the area of conflict or simply 
the area of a local war. Lastly, one can also escalate by propping up a new crisis or con- 
flict elsewhere than in the local area. This mode of action is defined as “compound es- 
calation’’. 


Inany escalation two sets of basic elements are in constant interplay: firstly, the 
diplomatic, political and military issues involved in a particular conflict and secondly 
the level of violence and incitement at which it is fought. Following these basic elements 
are the two classes of strategies that each side can use. The first strategy is to make 
use of a particular battle in order to secure an advantage. The other strategy is to take 
risks or threaten escalation and widening the area of this limited battle. But how 
can one measure escalation ? Herman Kahn suggests eight scales of measurements : 
(1) likelihood of erruption (2) provocation (3) precedents broken (4) commitment 
demonstrated (5) damage done or being done (6) scope and intensity of violence (7) threat 
intended or perceived and (8) apparent closeness to an all-out war. 


These measures of escalation are of quastionable validity. For any measurement 
involves a scientific tool of analysis. Mr. Kahn includes in his measures such highly 
controversial and subjective factors such as “threat intended or perceived’. Threat, 
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when it does not at all exist can easily be perceived, say, by a war-loving general. 
Therefore, the yardstick of escalation, in order to arrive at a reasonable strategic 
evaluation of an opponent’s strength and weakness should largely baseitself on an 
analysis of the objective situation. Mr. Kahn’s tools are imperfect. 


The author provides the escalation ladder metaphor to explain crisis and believes 
that it is a methodological device that provides a convenient and agreeable dossier of 
options facing the strategist in a two-sided confrontation and facilitates the analysis of 
growth and retardation of crisis. Kahn’s esclation ladder has forty-four rungs divided 
into seven different, ascending thresholds. Each threshold is a stage, a terminus in 
the level of escalation. Starting from the base—cold war-—and followed by sub-crisis 
manoeuvring, traditional crisis, intense crisis, bizarre crisis, exemplary central attacks, 
military central wars, civilian central wars, the ladder terminates at spasm or insensate 
war. In the last stage all the buttons are pressed, and our little world ends with a bang. 


But de-éscalation is also possible. The success of this climb-down the ladder de- 
pends on insurance against further escalation, earnest attempt at cooperation and above 
all on the aspects of crisis management. Kahn also examines the neglected factor in 
escalation decision-making: We forget, he says, that the opponent climbs a different 
escalation ladder and hence what to one may be a limited war in a distant land can be, 
to the natives, an all-out war at home. The Vietnam war perhaps proves the validity of 
this statement: 


Kahn also suggests an alternative to this devilish game: “arms control which 
would limit option of powers and thereby reduce the dangers of nuclear “chicken game”, 


By taking the horror and myth out of the nuclear war, Mr. Kahn transforms the 
nightmare into the commonplace. This is a very dangerous attempt. For the average 
man seems to fear that the morë cotiimionplace it is made, greater is the chance of its 
occurrence. To most of us, as it is very oftenremarked the unthinkability of a nuclear 
war is perhaps the only guarantee of its improbability. 


K, N. Ramachandran 
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The Armament Race and the Developing 
_ Countries : 


. Dr. Tamas Bacskai 


I. The Shortage of Capital—A Brake for Development ° ) 


It is a well-known fact that the developing countries with relatively 
low per capita incomes have to introduce the up-to-date technology that 
demands increasing per capita inputs of capital in amounts generally ex- 
ceeding the méans at the disposal of the developing countries Tcannot 
go into the problem of the choice of technology here. I would-only like 
to emphasize that I very much doubt that the choice. should bé made on’ 
the basis of the scarcity of capital and the over-abundant offer of labour. 
I feel that tlie choice has to be made onthe basis of ‘optional producti- 
vity and not to mix economic and social policy. If not, we only replace 
one form of latent un- or under-employment by another. 

It is rather difficult to calculate exactly the capital requireménts of 
the developing countries, therefore I shall only try to estimate ‘here the 
otder of magnitude of the annual requirement of capital. E 

In my attempt to assess'the required annual voor ‘of capital, I as- 
sume the following conditions: =o 

(a) the capital-output ratio in the developing countries amounts 

in the average to 3.5: 1;7 
(b) the rate of the population growth in the developing countries 
will be annually 3 per cent; 
(c) the growth rate should allow for an-:annual 5 per cent increase 
of the present national income. 
In: assuming condition (c), t was aware that it will seem exaggerated to 
many of my, Hoye economists. Gross output in these countries has 


a 


1. R. Prebisch, Sone Fandan Problems yj WorldTrade, UN Monray CHRONICLE, 
February 1966, p. 45 


_2. Worldwide. and Domestic Economic Problems and their Impact on the Foreign Policy 

of the United States, Washington, 1959, p. 57 and W. W. Rostow, Stadien Wirts- 
chaftlichen Wachstumas, Gottingen, 1960, p. 59. 

3. A. Sauvy, Rate of Population Growth in the Less Developed Coitvies doseage i 
the 1960-61 Census. Paper E/Conf. '39/B]30, UN Conference on the Application 
of Science and Technology for gs Benefit of the Less Peveloped Areas, Geneva, 
February 1963 P ie, tw See 
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increased at an annual rate of four percent only in the last ten years.‘ 
However, with such growth rates the developing countries will need 
17-18 years to double gross production and not less than 80-100 years to 
attain the present level of output in the developed countries. I refer to 
the gross output and not percapita production to achieve the present level 
of which they would need several centuries. At the same time we must 
take into consideration the extremely low per capita national income in 
the developing countries about 80-100 Dollars a year,® a five per cent 
increment of which gives only 4-5 Dollars per capita a year. 

Even this growth rate, significantly higher than that envisaged by 
the experts of FAO? and the United Nations Developing Decade,’ can- 
not raise satisfactorily the extremely low per capita consumption and is 
not able to allow for the absorption of the redundant manpower. It 
would not solve the required rising per capita inputs of capital, but, 
nevertheless, it would contribute to diminishing the gap between the de- 
veloped andthe developing countries, which at present is widening. 

Nevertheless, even this unsatisfactory growth rate demands enor- 
mous productive investments. 


- The required investment in percentage of the national income 





“Annual. population Annual growth rate of per capita national income 








' growth rate capital/output ratio—3°5 
per cent 
s 0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 3.5 7 10°5 14 LS 
j 1 395 7 10°5 14 17°5 21 
2 7 10:5 14 175 21 24°5 
3 10°5 14 i75 2] 24°5 28 





“ae K. Ivanov and B. Batsanov, What Disarmament will give to Developing Countries, 
' Moscow 1965, p. 34. 


5. See J. Stanovnik, Im Schlagschatten der Sattheit, Wien 1965, p. 25. 

6. Dr. B.R. Sen, Reportof the President of the FAO, in World Population Conference, 
H a 1965." P ae 

‘7. A five per cent increase of the national income annually. 
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Thus, a growth rate of 5 percent of the per capita national income 
with a population growth of 3 per cent at a capital: output ratio of 3.5 
requires the investment of 28 per cent of the national income an- 
nually. 

At present, according to estimates of Professor Wassily Leontief, 
the aggregate productive investment in the underdeveloped countries lies 
between 7.7 and 11.3 per cent of the Gross National Product.® Parviz 
Khalatbari puts the average ratio of investments to the national income 
in the developing countries to 10 per cent.® 


The ratio of capital formation in developing countries” 





Per cent.of national income Per cent of GNP 
Country Year Ratio Country Year Ratio 
Mexico 1950 T? Afghanistan 1954 5 
Chile 1950 9-5 Ceylon . 1954 5 
Panama 1950 TS Pakistan 1954 6 
Philippines 1952 G4 Indonesia ' 1954 5 
Puerto Rico 1952 7°6 Philippines 1954 8 
India 1953 7 Chile 1954 11 
Columbia 1950  163® Argentine 1954 | 13 
Congo (Belg.) 1951 21°74 Brazil 1954 14 

_ Nigeria 1951 5-1 Columbia 1954 1412 
Venezuela 1954 2311 
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The above mentioned 28 per cent of the national income of the de- 
veloping countries amount, according to calculations of Khalatbri, to 
22.5 billion dollar in 1966 and will increase to 50 billion by 1975. 
This is a productive investment program of about $ 360 billion over ten 
years. -Taking into consideration the costs of the training of national 
personnel, adequate housing and other necessary investments into infra- 
‘structure, the total investment would amount to around figure of $ 500 
billion. It is interesting to note that a Soviet study, I referred to under 
footnote no. 4, analysing the available concrete projects for Asia, Africa 
and Latin America arrived at a similar figure: “If we are to proceed 
from the projects available now (see Chapter IV, V, VI) for tapping the 
power and other natural resources of these countries and the consequent 
possibilites for the comprehensive development of industry, transport and 
agriculture according to very rough estimates, the total expenditure for 
these purposes, including the-training of national personnel; would amount 
to approximately $ 200,000 million for South East Asia and the Middle 
East, $ 160,000 million for Africa and 140,000 million for Latin Ame- 
rica,” _ a 

The actual net investment figure (1961) of the developing countries 
was -around 14 billion dollars. The arms expenditure of these states, 
especially that of those who adhere to military pacts, spent under the 
pressure of the worldwide arms race, constitutes a direct deduction from 
the wealth created by the population and which would be so important 
for the advance of their peaceful economy. Calculations based on a 
study by Emile Benoit and Harold Lubell*® show that this deduction is 
about $ 13 billion. The same study contains the following important 
statement: 


“Tt emerges from our table that the less developed countries are 
now spending a total of considerably over $ 1 billion a year for 
weapons procurement alone. Thus even all wing for a 10 per 
cent rate for testing and renewal, about $ 1 billion in resources of 
an essentially industrial type, well suited to contribute to indus- 
trialization, could be made available to the less developed countries 
from their own resources, without cutting their present military 
power in the least—simply by a weapons freeze and the aban- 
donment of further military buildups: i.e., by ending the arms 

race at least in the less developed countries themselves. If the 


12. Op. cit p. 472 
43... Op. cit. p. 80-81 
14, J. Stanovnik op. cit p. 127 


15. E. Benoit and Harold Lubell, World Defence Expenditures, in JOURNAL OF PEACE 
RESEARCH, No. 2, 1966, pp. 105, 108 and109. 
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major military powers were willing to extend guarantees to protect 
the less developed countries against aggression .... they might 
with no additional drain on thelr oWn resources, release over a 
billion dollars a year of key resources for economic development. 
Moreover, unless the arms race in the LDCs is stopped soon, the 
amounts spent on military personnel as well as operations and 
maintenance as well as procurement, are likely to increase greatly 
as more sophisticated weapons systems are obtained.’%¢ 


It seems rather dubious whether the developing countries will agree 
to disarm in an armed world and rely on the guarantees of great powers, 
when imperialist powers do not cease to put pressure on them and to play 
one developing country against the other. Thus, general disarmament 
seems to be the only remedy, alleviating the DCs from this burden. Never- 
theless, Benoit and Lubell made a significant point, drawing attention 
to an additional source of capital formation in the less developed 
countries. 

A number of developing countries are producing arms and deve- 
loping arms production. In a couple of Asian, African and Latin Ame- 
rican countries the arms industry constitutes a significant part of national 
industry and concentrates the most up-to-date equipment and the most 
qualified technical specialists. India, for example, is going to produce 
her own short-range missiles in a short time. In the absence of data 
concerning the capital invested into arms production J only mention this, 
not unimportant, question. At the same time I would like to note that the 
armies and arms production in the DCs consume a considerable part 
of the very valuable and very rare middle-level and high-level manpower. 
There are very considerable armament imports to developing countries. 
I will only mention the fact that since 1945, 218 men of war and 4600 
military aircraft were delivered to developing countries. 

Taking the above mentioned factors into consideration, the capital 
formation in the DCs in case of a general disarmament would increase, 
without serious problems, by $ 1.5-2 billion in resources well suited 
to contribute to industrialization. Concerning the remaining $ 11 to 
11.5 billion spent on the payment and support of military personnel, mili- 
tary, medical and education services, upkeep of buildings, operation and 
servicing of planes, tanks, ships, etc., military construction could partly 
be used as counterpart contributions to foreign aid (see next chapter), 
partly integrated into the medical, educational, etc. system of the country, 
economizing thereby a significant part of infrastructural investments neces- 
Sitated by agricultural and industrial development. 


16. Ibid., p. 112 
17. De WELTWocHE, 2 September 1966, p. 5. 
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On the basis of the aforesaid, at the initial stage ofa general dis- 
armament process capital production and infrastructural formation in 
the DCs would amount to a sum between $ 16 and 17 billion, contribut- 
ing to a program with an average annual capital requirement of $ 50 
billion. An annual average of $ 33 to 34 billion of foreign aid is re- 
quired. Professor Imre Vajda calculates that “a capital of $ 800,000 
to 1,000,000 million would have to be transferred in the next three to four 
decades”, an annual sum of around $ 30 billion.!8 


Ii. Development aid—past and future 


In 1965, the less developed countries received foreign aid from both 
government and private sources amounting to $ 10,979 million..® The 
real volume of this aid is significantly less, as we have to deduct the pay- 
ments of the DCs to the industrial countries. The World Bank estimated 
that alone the repayment of capital and the interests by 74 developing 
countries amounts to an annual $5 billion. This was equal to 20 per 
cent of their export earnings. Therefore we can estimate, in an optimistic 
way, the present level of foreign aid as $ 5 billion. An annual increase 
of foreign aid, amounting to $ 28-29 billion is required. The transfer 
of the above mentioned aid has to be done unilaterally and without a 
counter-value in the form of instalment payments and interest, as it is not 
possible to solve the problem of growth ofthe developing countries ex- 
clusively, only on the basis of market relations. This requires an inter- 
national cooperation on the part of all industrialized countries, socialist 
and capitalist alike. 

The only possible source of a sum of this magnitude is the world 
defence expenditure. Thesum allotted to procurement is something under 
$ 40 billion, to construction slightly under $ 5 billion, to military re- 
search and development programs around $ 14 billion, the operations 
and maintenance bill (running defence agencies, military medical and edu- 
cation services, operation and servicing of planes, tanks, ships, etc.) run 
to $ 33 billion and something under $ 40 billion goes for pay and support 
of military personnel.24 A combination of a supply of productive equip- 
ment, fuel, building material, medicaments and trained manpower for 
production as well as for medical and educational services in the frame- 
work of $ 20-30 billion lies within the possibilities, if the arms race stopped 
and a general and complete disarmament started. 


.18. I. Vajda, Economic Growth and the International Division of Labour, New Hunga- 
rian Quarterly, vol. VII, No. 22, 1966. 


19, O.E.C.D. Mitteilung und die Presse, Paris, 20 July 1966. 
20. J. Stanovnik, op. cit., p. 119. 
21. E. Benoit and H. Lubell, op. cit., pp. 111-112, 
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‘The use of that sum, in conjunction with domestic efforts and re- 
sources, Would suffice to enable all the economically underdeveloped 
countries of the world to overcome their economic backwardness and to 
approach closely the current level of industrial output in such developed 
countries as the United Kingdom and France within the next 10-15 years. 
As the Soviet draft of the “Declaration Concerning the Conversion to 
Peaceful Needs of the Resources Released by Disarmament” which was 
submitted to the 17th session of the UN General Assembly declares, “With 
these resources it would be possible to set up from thirty to forty power- 
based industrial centres of world significance in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. To do soit would be necessary 
to harness and make extensive use of the rich resources of those countries 
in water power, petroleum, gas, ferrous and non-ferrous metal ores and 
other natural wealth. Industrial development would make it possible 
to exploit the surrounding agricultural areas on a modern technical basis 
...+ These projects are not idle fancies, but realistic estimates. They 
have been worked out by eminent scientists on the basis of the most recent 
achievements of science and technology”. 

The creation in the Asian, African and Latin American countries 
of several dozen power-based industrial centres of world importance 
would lay a firm foundation of industrialization of the developing coun- 
tries, Would enable them to overcome the narrowness of the agrarian and 
raw material structure of their economy, and would radically change the 
present division of states into highly or less developed, industrially. 

Thus disarmament and the conversion of immense resources to 
peaceful needs Would give ample scope for the development of peace- 
ful cooperation between states, on the basis of equality and in the 
interest of all concerned. The expansion of international trade and mu- 
tual assistance Would redound to the benefit of all countries, great and 
small, economically developed and underdeveloped; would ensure the 
growth of production; and would provide employment for additional 
millions of people. 


if. Reasons for an Increased Development Aid for the Industrial 
Countries 


The technological revolution unites the different parts of our globe 
into a united world economy in a degree unknown before. This integra- 
tion of the world economy has as a consequence thatthe North of our 
World will be unable to develop further its economy without the eradica- 
tion of the backwardness of the South. The world economy of the 60s 
is suffering already from the fact that the LDCs, inhabited by three quar- 
ters of the world’s population, do not have sufficient means to import 
investment goods and other commodities in order to activate their natural 
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resources and usefully to employ their labour capacity at hand, that would 
lead to a decisive widening of their import capcaity. The insufficient 
import capacity of the LDCs hampered in the last years the economic 
growth of the industrial countries. The annual growth rate of the exports 
of the industrial countries attained in 1960 13 per cent (in the LDCs 1 
pér cent), but it fell back in 1961 to 5 per cent and in 1962 to 4 per cent. 
These were years of a considerable reduction of their exports into LDCs 
(in 1961 by 1 and in 1962 by 5 per cent). This was undoubtedly one of 
the factors of the decrease of the growth rate in the GNP in the same 
period in the FRG from 9 per cent to 4 per cent, in Austria from 8 per 
cent to 2 per cent, in the Netherlands from 9 per cent to 3 per cent.” 

The more an industrial structure is replacing the present structure 
of the LDCs, the need of the reduction of capital requirements per unit 
of product necessitates an optimal utilisation of equipment, an increasingly 
active participation in the international division of labour. Industrial 
development is, without exception, accompanied by a rising share of manu- 
factures in ‘imports, and this growth was most pronounced in the indus- 
trialised countries. Their export trade increased in the decade 1954-65 
even exceeding the growth rate of industrial production. 

The contradiction that has developed between the economic require- 
ments of production and the continued survival of national states can 
only be mitigated through an increasingly broad-scale realisation of an 
international division of labour that is destined to provide an outlet for 
modern technology such as will permit it fully to develop its gigantic— 
still largely incalculable—capacities and accelerate economic growth. 
What is more, we think the role played in the increased rate of economic 
growth during the nineteen-fifties and sixties by the international division 
of labour can hardly be exaggerated: we are, in fact, convinced that in 
the ‘majority of countries the decisive impetus to growth came from the 
world market. But in order to maintain and increase growth, the North 
has to build up its trading partners. 

Paul Hoffmann, head of the UN Special Fund, was right in writing 
in his book “One Hundred Countries—One and One eas Billion Peo- 
ple” eei 


“The expression ‘trade and aid’... conveys the subtly misleading 
` impression that ‘trade’ and ‘aid’ are separate entities, that they 
might be mixed in varying proportions in promoting development 
inthe low income countries, and even that one might be substitute 
for the othér. This is, of course, false. Aid is trade. The dollars 
or pounds or francs or marks that are expended on foreign aid 


22. UN World Economic Survey 1962: II. CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, 
:: New York 1963, pp. 13 and 22. i E 
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„eare only symbols representing food, textiles, metals, machi- 
nery, and other manufactures produced in the industrialised coun- 
tries and exported to the developing countries, and technical ser- 
vices made available to them in support of their development. 
Aid... is therefore more than trade, it is production and employ- 
ment both in the investing and in the recipient countries; and it 
is economic growth and increased prosperity all round.” 
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On Devaluation 
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RUPEE’ has been devaluéd in terms of gold by 36°5 per cent. This means that 
it has been automatically devalued by the same percentage in terms of all 
currencies which are constituents of the International Monetary Fund. 
Rupee is a part of the international currency system operating within the 
International Monetay Fund under the terms of which all currencies within 
this system are tied to gold. Thus any currency which is devalued in terms - 
of gold automatically gets devalued in all other currencies within the system. 
This also means, in so far as the rupee is devalued to the extent of 36-5 per 
cent, that the other currencies within the system rise by 57-5 per cent in 
terms of the rupee. 

Just because the rupee has been devalued by 36:5 per cent, it does not 
follow necessarily that all our exports will be valued in the international 
market at a price which is less by 36°5 per cent. It does not therefore 
also necessarily follow that we shall have to increase the volume of our 
exports by 57:5 per cent in order for us ta be able to keep constant our 
foreign exchange earnings through exports. The prices of our various 
exports in the international market will fall as a result of the devaluation 
of the rupee in different degrees, depending upon the degree of mono- 
poly that our exporters have in the domestic market in respect of pro- 
duction and in the international market in respect of supply. And 
whether our foreign exchange earning will remain constant or increase 
or decrease in respect of the sale of any particular item of export will 
depend upon the proportion in which the volume of its export increases 
as a result of a given fall in its price in the international market. It will 
depend, in other words, upon what the economists call the ‘‘elasticity 
of international demand” for the export goods. In the aggregate, the 
foreign exchange earning from our exports will increase as a result of 
the devaluation of the rupee if, in the absence of any supplementary fiscal 
device, the weighted average elasticity of international demand for our 
exports is greater than unity. How far our volume of exports has to 
be increased in order for their total value to be maintained depends upon 
the extent of fall in their price in terms of foreign currencies consequent 
on devaluation. 


Devaluation has stirred up strong emotions in our country. Oppo- 


y 
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sition to it, in so far it has expressed itself in newspaper statements, is 
largely on political grounds. There is a widespread belief---and there 
is strong circumstantial evidence in support of the belief — that the Go- 
vernment of India accepted the policy of devaluation under pressure 
from the American Government operating through the World: Bank. It 
is certainly true that the World Bank had been for quite some time urging 
devaluation of the rupee. It is also true that soon after the announce- 
ment of the Finance Minister devaluing the rupee, there has been an 
easing of the foreign aid situation. So much so that almost simultaneously 
with the devaluation of the rupee, the Government has proclaimed sub- 
stantial liberalization of imports in order to enable Indian industry to 
import raw materials and components for it to utilize the existing excess 
capacity. Obviously this liberalization is based on an understanding 
that the flow of foreign aid will be smoother and not on the prospect of 
improvement of balance of payments; the latter surely cannot- take place 
overnight. To connect rupee devaluation with foreign aid is therefore 
a natural deduction. 

While, however, it is argued that the Government’ s decision to 
devalue the rupee betrays a certain weakness arising out of.an excessive 
dependence on foreign aid, it is difficult to see why this by itself should 
be an argument against devaluation. If the economic situation warranted 
devaluation, there is no reason why the Government should not: have 
accepted it merely because the time chosen was not politically appro- 
priate. Nor could one say that if the World Bank felt that persistence 
with what they regarded as an unrealistic rate of exchange was arresting 
the economic growth of the country, they should not have said so. The 
World Bank is not merely an aid-arranging agency; it has also an advisory 
capacity. It is meaningless to go behind the scene to find out who called’ 
the tune dnd with what purpose, so long as the economic argument was 
in favour of the policy and so long as the advice that the Government 
received from the World Bank did not clash with theinterest of the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Was devaluation necessary, considering the economic condition in 
the country? This is the pertinent question. The examination of the 
question would no doubt appear to be futile now from the operational 
point of view, since devaluation is an accomplished fact. But to a stu- 
dent of economics it still remains an interesting qeuestion; surely he 

would still be interested to know what implications devaluation of the 
rupee has for the economy. 

On the face of it there seems to be an overwhelming case s for de~ 
valuation of the rupee. The Government of India note which was pre- 
sented in the context of the devaluation controversy to the Congress 
Working Committee underlines the following facts. à 

l Over the last decade the extent of price rise in India has been 
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higher than in most countries with which it has trade relations, 
For example, whereas the rise in the wholesale price in India 
has been of the order of 76'8 per cent, in U.K. it is 27'2 per 
cent, in U.S.A. 97 per cent, in West Germay l'3 per cent, 
In Pakistan [8 per cent, in Burma 3-5 per cent and in UAR 
34:5 per cent. 

2. As a consequence, India’s exports are being ‘‘out-priced’’ and 
her share of exports even in respect of traditional items has 
been on the decline. 

3. The export promotion scheme that has been in operation for the 
last few years is characterised by a net work of subsidies, includ- 
ing import entitlements, tax credits, National Defence Remittance 
premia ete.—the extent of export subsidies running up some- 
times to 70-80 per cent and the premium on Defence Remittance 
Certificates ranging between [00 and 220 per cent. 

4. The dwindling foreign exchange reserves created an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty concerning the maintenance of the rate 
of exchange, and this discouraged holding of assets in rupee 
and prevented timely repayment of export proceeds—thus 
putting further pressure on the foreign exchange reserves. 

} 

All these are pretty serious arguments in favour of devaluation. 
It can surely be contended that since exports were being already sub- 
sidised In one way or the other and imports either taxed or controlled, 
the rupee was already virtually devalued. In fact, devaluation does seem 
to be an explicit recognition of what was already implicit in the system 
of import duties and export subsidies that have been in vogue all this 
time as measures towards the improvement in our balance of payments. 
If indeed the alternatives were devaluation on the one hand and the 
cumbrous mixture, based on ad hoc decisions, of import duties and con- 
trols and indirect export subsidies on the other, then the choice surely 
would be in favour of an outright devaluation. 


The problem, however, is not so simple as that. The Indian eco- 
nomy, as it has been functioning during the last ten years or so, is not 
guided by text-book prescriptions. It has moved away considerably 
from a system of free trade and free enterprise. Planned production 
has deliberately been put out of gear to the relative demand for goods, 
as It would be dictated by the current distribution of incomes. And, 
as it happens, actual production in significant spheres has moved further 
than planned production away from the current relative demand. Con- 
trols in such circumstances are inevitable, however they may be deplored 
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by the purist among our economists. [| envy those among my professional 
colleagues who still have faith in the efficiency of free trade and free 
enterprise. ! wish | could believe, as | used to in my younger days, that 
consumers’ sovereignty is sacrosanct (gross inequalities of income not- 
withstanding), that the market mechanism is benign not only in respect 
of the disposition of resources among current consumption goods but 
also in respect of the formation of capital gross imperfections notwith- 
standing , that unemployment has a natural cure and that, in so far as it 
tends to be chronic, it is due more to inertia and dependence-proneness 
or obstinacy, that fluctuations of economic activity and hence imbalance 
of payments are just a monetary phenomenon and that the major instru- 
ments of control of the economic system, is the regulation of the price 
of money. Adherence to these precepts does indeed make the position 
of the economist easier. For he can take shelter under these precepts 
and advise the Government to take its hands off the market. The “‘let 
alone” philosophy of some of our economists is an euphemism for a ‘‘do- 
nothing’’ policy. How easy it is for the economist to tell the Govern- 
ment that controls are at the back of all the ills of the economy, that 
investment should be stopped whenever there is any tendency to a rise 
in prices and that if at all prices do rise the effect of the rise on inter- 
national balance should be neutralized by devaluation. It is like the 
scientist saying ‘‘if lightning falls, let it fall; for that way lies the law of 
nature”. 

But the economies of underdeveloped countries such as India can- 
not be treated in that neo-classical way, as one might call it. These 
economies need rapid economic development, if only to give relief to the 
starving, bottom-layer population within as short a period as possible. 
And we cannot, if we want to achieve this, rely on people’s natural 
propensities to save and invest. State intervention in the matter not 
only of enlarging but also regulating investment, is justified by the cir- 
cumstances of these economies, the purists’ protests notwithstanding. 
Once this is granted, one has to accept the institution of contro! not 
merely in the domestic sphere but also in the sphere of foreign trade. 
And controls involve discrimination,—discrimination in favour of capital 
goods as against luxury consumption goods. 

This is what the Indian economy has gone through during the last 
I5 years of planning. In the process there have been mistakes, mis- 
management, unnecessarily pretentious undertakings, sluggish adminis- 
tration, inadequate effort at mobilization of resources,—all these leading 
to a much greater distortion of the price structure than was ever con- 
templated in the Plans. On top of this, currently we have had an un- 
usually bad harvest and an unusually low agricultural output and, in the 
industrial sector, an enlarged idle capacity and a low tempo of industrial 
production. The current impasse which has been accompanied by an 
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unusual spurt in prices and which has provided a special sanction for des 
valuation is thus due not so much to the monetary factor as to the physical 
factor of low output. If, for instance, some non-project aid could .be 
secured without devaluation and if the harvest this year happens to come 
up as well as it did in 1964-65, then perhaps the sanction for devaluation 
would have been nullified. Which also means, looking at it the other 
way round, that if, as some of us suspect, foreign aid was contingent on 
devaluation, then the right policy was to face it. 


IV 


The crucial question in the context of the current devaluation of 
the rupee is whether it will have any effect on balance of payments. It 
is difficult to answer this question. But, considering that the act of de- 
valuation has been to a large extent a substitute for export subsidies which 
were already operating in the economy, and considering that our im- 
ports are inelastic, being under control anyway, there seems hardly any 
reason for us to be optimistic. 

The theory of the matter is that, in case the effect of devaluation 
operates through both imports and exports, it has a favourable effect 
upon balance of payments when the sum of the elasticities of imports and 
exports is greater than unity. If the elasticity of imports, for instance, 
is 0-4 the elasticity of exports must have to be more than 0°6 in’ order 
that devaluation, other things remaining the same, might have a favour- 
able effect upon balance of payments. To the extent imports are in- 
elastic, the burden of foreign exchange recovery through devaluation 
falls entirely on exports. And this very nearly is our case in the present 
circumstances; the weighted average of the elasticities of our exports is. 
to be greater than unity if devaluation has to have a favourable effect upon 
balance of payments. 

That this condition is not satisfied in our case is acknowledged in 
the series of export duties that the Government announced along 
with the devaluation announcement. It is true that many compli- 
cated and clumsy arrangements were under operation as measures of 
export promotion. They had to be rationalized. ‘But the complicated 
character of these measures is to be explained largely by the fact that the 
various items of our exports had different degrees of elasticities and they 
had to be treated differently. And this need for differential treatment 
of different items of export also explains why devaluation has failed to 
bring about the sort of rationalization that under normal circumstances 
it would be expected to do; witness the clumsiness that still persists in 
our foreign trade operations. If we have removed a part of our import 
duties, we have substituted them by a series of export duties. Export 
subsidies have been reduced, but not abolished altogether, so that the 
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machinery for operating them exists. On the other hand, we have had 
a new complication in the form of the grant of import subsidies. De- 
valuation has undoubtedly reduced the rigour of duties and subsidies. 
But the paraphernalia still remains. The new situation is characterised 
by more duties on exports than on imports and more subsidies on imports 
than on exports. It is wrong therefore to suggest, as some of our econo- 
mists may do, that devaluation has been a substitute of import duty- 
cum-export subsidies. If it were so, any sensible economist would go in 
for the substitute, this latter being more straightforward and simpie. 
In fact, however, devaluation in our present case has resulted virtually 
in the substitution of a system of import duty-cum-export subsidy by a 
system of import subsidy-cum-export duty; without much of a prospect 
of an improvement in our foreign exchange position, except, let us re- 
mind ourselves, in so far as it might have facilitated the inflow of foreign 
aid. 

Yet, if this were all, one would not grudge the rupee having been 
devalued. For all that this would mean is essentially a change in the 
distribution of domestic income. The importer now pays a little more 
for his imports; the exporter, in so far as the price of his exports does 
not come down in foreign currency exactly to the extent of 365 per 
cent—and there is no obvious reason why it should—gets a little more 
against his exports (although even here one must not forget that the 
exporter was getting subsidies anyway and the importer had to pay more 
duties). The man who has to remit money out for, say, the education 
of his child, loses; one who is earning dollar—for example, a member of 
the International Civil Service—gains. The book-seller gains by the sale 
of his pre-devaluation stocks; on the other hand, the foreign invester in 
rupees loses while he repatriates his proceeds. The cost of planned 
investment rises in so far as it has an import content; on the other hand 
the receipts in rupees corresponding to a given volume of foreign aid are 
marked up. How the balance should stand in respect of an individual 
group or an institution, it is difficult to assess. From the social point 
of view—again if the foreign exchange position remains unaffected—it 
is just a problem of the redistribution of income. 


V 


Now, if indeed this were all, then the current devaluation of the 
rupee would be more or less innocuous; the choice between the post- 
devaluation and the pre-devaluation fiscal arrangements would be a matter 
of administrative convenience. Both involve selective controls and hence 
discrimination, and both should be an anathema to the economic purist. 

But this is not all. Devaluation has a tail, and the sting is in the 
tail. Devaluation carries with it almost an inevitable tendency to raise 
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prices. It is true that in the nature of things, devaluation should not be 
inflationary. An appropriate dose of devaluation in appropriate circum- 
stances is supposed only to bridge the gap between the domestic price 
of an imported good and its landed cost on the one hand and on the other 
the gap between the domestic price of an export good and the price in 
domestic currency at which it can be sold in the international market. 
Devaluation is thus intended to bring the international price (translated 
in terms of the domestic currency) into line with the domestic prices 
of imports and exports. Domestic prices are supposed to be deter- 
mined by domestic demand and hence independent of devaluation. 

But in fact the market does not operate exactly in that text-bookish 
manner. In view of all kinds of imperfection in the market, the sellers 
do enjoy a margin over which they can manipulate prices, and they do 
take advantage of this power to manipulate whenever any pretext offers 
itself. Devaluation is one such pretext. We in India have experienced 
such actions on the part of our sellers on other occasions. Excise duties, 
introduced with a view to mopping up abnomral profits arising out of 
inflation, have so often defeated their purpose by being used by our 
sellers as a handle for a price increase. 

When the economy is already suffering from inflation and peculiarly 
acute shortages in strategic commodities, a further dose of price rise 
forced into the system by an act of devaluation is surely unwelcome. All 
this seems to be recognised by the Government. Hence so much em- 
phasis on that rather over-worked slogan—‘‘hold the price line”. - Multi- 
point programmes are being considered by our ruling party as so-called 
‘follow-up’’ measures to prevent further inflation in the wake of de- 
valuation—reduction of demand, creation of surpluses in Government 
budgets, economy in the use of materials and utilisation of excess capa- 
city, improvement in agricultural production, and so on and so forth. 
As if these measures have assumed significance only after the act of de- 
valuation! The need for these measures has been there, at least since 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan. Nothing has happened in our 
administration since devaluation which could make one expect these 
anti-inflationary measures to be more effective now than they were be- 
fore. On-the other hand, a cynic may very well ask: “If these anti- 
inflationary measures could be put into practice, why devaluation 
at all?’’ 


Continuity and Change in Egypt’s 
Foreign Policy: A Case Study in 
lai ak | 


Raj Krishan Svivadtave 


The Embryonic Neutralism of Egypt 


‘THE foreign policy of a country is not an gectnibiy of isolated facts, 
but an articulate, organic policy where all parts define one another. A 
Process, and a state of change. As far as Egypt’ s policy of ‘positive neu- 
trality’ is concerned, this raises the question: isit a new policy or a conti- 
nuation of: an old one? To discover this, a peep into Egyptian history 
of the past hundred years is essential; for the special feature of Egypt’s 
Beet neutrality”, to quote-Fayez Sayegh, an eminent Arab scholar, 
s “the nationalist context within which it pumnetec and the evolutionary 
w through which it came into its own” ; ii 
Even before 1900 Egyptian resentment against the prospect of Egypt 
becoming a tool of European politics was pronounced. In 1879, for in- 
stance, Colonel Orabi’s Egyptian Nationalist Party issued a manifesto 
which expressed- this feeling thus: 

... Lhe country must be administered by personalities of her choice, 
without wholly excluding foreign help. She does-not always want 
ministers representing this or the other European influence,... 
Egypt does not wish to become nothing but a geographical 

` expression.. 

However, the pans ng of Egypt under British deminakon transformed 
this desire to be non-involved in intra-European affairs into indifference 
and this remained very sharp throughout theseventy-four years of con- 
frontation between the native rule and the British imperialism. The pro- 
tectorate of Egypt had no choice during World War I but to participate 
with the Allied Powers against the Germans and the Turks. -This parti- 
` cipation was neither active -nor spontaneous. The neutrality witnessed 
during World War II was negative in character. The Egyptian Crown 
had no intention to displease the Allied Powers by obstructing war efforts. 
At the same time, Egypt was anxious to avoid the displeasure of the Axis 
Powers (who could have replaced British influence in Egypt). Therefore, 
non-identification with the Allied interests’ was essential. Nevertheless 
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to get an invitation to the San Francisco Conference, Egypt declared war 
on the Axis Powers as late as in 1945. Although it was not an ideological 


involvement: - the. then. Egyptian Premier had to pay for it; he was 
assassinated., | "e = W 


Egyptian Neutrality 1945-52. < l 


At the end of the World War II, Egypt was faced with, in the words 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser, “a struggle between the nation and its rulers on 
one hand, and a strugg gle between the nation and foreign intervention on 
the other”. The ruling class did not want to alienate itself with the West, 
but confronted with the awareness that its survival would be in danger 
if it;advocated :the, unpopular policy of alignment with the West, a neu- 
tralist posture , in foreign relations -was adopted. 

On the heel of the ending of hostilities of the Second World War 
came in thé Cold. War. -But the obsession of the Egyptian government 
and.the. public, at this time, was not the tension between the Western and 
the Communist blocs. It was the unity of the Nile Valley and the termi- 

nation of-the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, a and above all, it aimed at preventing 
the creation of a Zionist state in the. Arab world. 
`” On August 31 1947, the UN Special Committee. on Palestine sub- 
mitted a.report which recommended the partition of Palestine into two 
units: These recommendations. were carried through by the UN. To 
redress this wrong, the Arabs decided to prevent by force the carrying out 
“of the UN plan for partitioning Palestine. In May 1948, there ensued 
engagements. between the Jewish and Arab-armies. It ended in defeat 
for the Arabs. Being the natural leader ofthe Arabs, Egypt felt the greater 
‘humiliation. The establishment of Israel made the Egyptians feel be- 
-trayed by the world body in general, and by the Western bloc in particular. 
‘This'addeďd a sharpness to the policy of neutrality. However, it was more 
-ą non-cooperative attitude than an adherence to any sort of ideological 
-neutralism. This attitude was reflected at various times inthe UN. For 
_instance, a Soviet proposal on disarmament, and a US-British-French 
proposal ų on the same issue was coldly received by the Egyptian representa- 
tive to the General. Assembly: “What was wanted was not a ee 
niča,- americana or- sovietica but just peace,” he.said. 

“ The Western hopes of enlisting Egypt’s support in a defence net- 
“work against the Soviet Union came to grief because of two reasons: the 
‘Anglo- Egyptian impasse and Egypt-Israeli animosity. Greatly agitated 
» by, the, West’ s support to Israel, Egypt rejected all the moves to-be bullied 
or r coaxed into., a-inilitary. alliance; whereupon Britain refused.to evacuate 
"its. troops. from. the. Canal-zone area, and encouraged the secessionists in 
“Sudan. The US also put pressure upon Egypt by showing reluctance 
in the giving of technical and military aid to it.. .Oné.of the reasons which 
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prompted Britain to stick to its treatiés Was a desire ‘to` drag "Egypt into 
the Cold War. In October 1951, the USA, Britain, France and Turkey 
invited Egypt to join the Middle East Command. The main “theme of 
the proposal read: 
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.. The erred British base in Egypt would be TR ‘patided' over 
to the Egyptians on the understanding that it would mrmuitaneonsly 
become an allied base within the Middle East Cone 


-The: proposal was greeted by protests from all over Egypt. Irwäs 
considered a cloak to cover-economic and military domination. ' It was 
demanded that the negotiations for concluding any alliance with the if- 

crialist powers be considered treason. Neutrality, ‘as recognised by inter- 
national law, was advocated. Signing of non-aggression a on bilateral 
basis was also proposed. as 


oo 


<- Thus without any ideological sympathy for’ A ET and ath 


‘loss of confidence in Western democracy, Egypt preferred to remain -out 


of the Cold War. The obvious presénce of impérialism and the absérice 
of Communism in the region also did not encourage ‘Egypt to participate 
in the confrontation ‘between the West and Communism. Sayegh sums 


. Up. this attitude as: 
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AG 
Non-involvement was the sachet ner Which Arabs were com- 
pelled to utter in response ‘to the challenge of the Cold War, ‘eithèr/ 
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Egyptian Neutralism: From the J uly Revolution to Bandung Conference 


The concirrence of structural reform and ‘taking of a ‘definite stand 
in foreign log-rolling and pressures is not a purely accidental matter. The 
young army officers, who staged the-coup d’etat of July 1952, Were- the 
products of resentment against the British, the Palace andthe Wafd. The 
Monarchy went in 1952,-the Wafd in 1953, and the British in 1954. 

During the first two years of. the army regime, the speeches of its 
leaders reveal-a desire to change Egypt by adopting policies: without any 
overriding ideology except that of getting rid of foreign domination and 
building up of national. strength. 

In 1953, Nasser i in his Philosophy of the Revolution spoke of an -Atab 
circle, an African circle, and a Muslim circle, yet this thesis: was- incomp- 
lete. The fourth circle, `that is the neutralist circle, was 'not-accountèd 
for. The revolutionary regime concerned itself with the -task of forcing 


- Britain to leave the Canal-zone area. AS a result of Britain’ S insistence 


on making evacuation ‘dependent on Egypt’s participation in’ some ‘Middle 
East joint-defence scheme, there was ‘a - distinct move-in official Egyptian 
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quarters that Egypt should pursue a policy of strict neutrality between 
the two conflicting blocs. : 

A visit by Nehru to Cairo in June 1953 also might have prompted 
the Egyptian leaders to do some re-thinking on foreign policy. In June 
1953, for instance, Major Salah Salem said that India’s decision not to 
ssend atmies to places outside India “tis a serious event, Which has turned 
the situation upside down. We must draw our foreign policy in this 
light”. ` 

However, in spite of all these PE of neutrality Egypt did not 
come out openly for non-alignment till 1954. In February 1954, Major 
Salah Salem, speaking on Egyptian Foreign policy said: “As far as Egypt’s 
policy, you can call it neutrality or anything else you like.:..I1 hereby 
declare that Egypt has taken practical steps to strengthen cooperation 
in all forms with all countries in the West and East alike... At the same 
time we shall preserve our independent national colour.” 

In July 1954 the agreement regarding the evacuation of British troops 
from the Suez area was reached. In the West it was believed that this 
would soften Egypt’s attitude towards a military alliance with the West 
against the Communist bloc. However, because of haste, impatience, 
and a miscalculation of the Egyptian attitude towards the Cold War, to 
the West’s chagrin, Egypt opted to remain out of any military alliance. 
Unable to sell to Egypt the idea that a military alliance with the West is 
not imperialistic but anti-Communist in nature the West found in Iraq a 
willing partner. The initialling of the Baghdad Pact made a definite dent 
in Arab unity. Reluctant Arabs were drawn closer to the area of the Cold 
War. Whereas before 1955, the Western attempt to tie Egypt with a 
military pact was disapproved of due to suspicion that it was'a subterfuge 
to perpetuate Western domination, military pacts now were rejected in 
toto because they were intrinsically wrong. Forced by her internal and 
external circumstances, Egypt did not take long to change its policies 
from .passive non-alignment to positive neutrality. 


‘Positive Neutrality: The First Phase 1955-57 


At this stage, Egyptian neutralism acquired a- different shade of 
meaning and motivation. The third variant of the non-involvement iige 
was not merely non-participation in the Cold War, but also the formula- 
tion of a foreign policy “outside the contest”-——the Cold War. 

As one looks at the Bandung Conference of 1955 and: considers it 
in retrospect, it becomes clear that President Nasser must have compared 
his notes with other Afro-Asian leaders on the changing patterns of inter- 
national politics. This also permitted him to have a broader picture. of 
the world than was visible from Cairo. Above all Bandung taught him 
the technique of howto combat the Cold War effectively.: On his return 
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-from Bandung, he said: “Egypt will always follow an independent foreign 
policy directed only by its consience”....and it “will not yield to... political 
pressure adopted by the Big Powers” : 

Nasser’s several meetings with Nehru in February, April and July. 
1955, might have also strengthened his belief in non-alignment. “Nehru s 
influence on Egyptian policy,” writes Tom Little, “was important because 
it gave the rudimentary neutrality of Egypt a philoscphical content”. On 
April 5 1955, Britain formally joined the Baghdad alliance, the next day 
an Indo-Egyptian treaty for fiendship was signed. In a joint communique 
issued at Cairo on July 12.1955, Nehru and Nasser reiterated “their con- 
viction that involvement in military pacts....does not serve the cause 
of peace and, indeed, often has the opposite effect”. | 

On February 28 1955, the Israeli army penetrated into the Gaza 

region of Egypt. The army and the country demanded a supericrity of 
arms over Israel. Nasser, recollecting that Farouk fell because he equip- 
ped the army with outdated weapons, was determined to meet this de- 
mand. Unable to secure arms from the West, Egypt tapped the sources 
_of the Communist bloc. In September 1955 it was announced that Egypt 
Had obtained arms from Czechoslovakia in exchange for cotton and rice. 
This deal caused a commotion in the West. The Arabs, of course, approved 
the news with satisfaction. 

The net impression that the West gathered after the Czech arms deal 
was that Egypt had almost gone ‘Red’. Beyond that conclusion, the 
West could not comprehend the actual security needs of Egypt. How- 
ever, the Aswan Dam offered to the West a last opportunity to win back 
some place in Egypt. This ten-year project was expected: to cost 
$ 1.300,000,000. In December 1955 Britain, USA and the World Bank 
conveyed to Cairo their willingness to cooperate with Egypt in the High 
Dam Project. . 

Meanwhile, Egyptian-Western relations continued to deteriorate. 
Skirmishes between Israeli and Egyptian troops in April 1956, the Egyptian 
_ recognition of People’s China in June 1956, unrest throughout the’ Arab 
_ East and the Arab West, and the growing friendship with the Soviet bloc 
had an adverse effect on Washington. The conjunction of political-mili- 
tary-economic issues brought about Dulles’s refusal of financial aid for the 
High Dam scheme in July 1956. Britain and the World Bank then fol- 
lowed Dulles’s example. Instead of being masterstroke of strong-handed 
_ policy, this action of America became an utter failure. As-a diplomatic 
_ blackmail it was naive. ` Nasser who was conferring with Nehru and Tito 
at Brioni, received this news with action. On his return to Egypt, Nasser 
- nationalized the Suez Canal. This action left the West paralyzed and 
frantic. For Egypt, it was the assertion of its independence and neutra- 
lity. aa an Oo eae 
With an attitude of ‘go it alone’, that it was necessary to cut Nasser 
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to his size; Britain and France in conjunction with Israel. made dn appalling 
: error. of judgment. The Anglo-French-Israeli invasion failed to achieve 
its ends. It was due to, according to the Egyptian Economic and Political 
‘Review (February 1957) “non-integration” with the two major blocs, which 
acted as “the greatest deterrent to war”. From now on the Egyptian 
stand on Suez came-to symbolize the fight of uncommitted nations against 
-the pressure of the: Big Powers. Perhaps nothing was more responsible 
for the blurred vision of the West during 1955-57 than its refusal to accept 
the genuineness of Egypt’s positive neutrality, for it had thought that 


.. Egypt’s was a tactical non alenment to blatkmail both a blocs in order 
„to achieve its objectives.’ 


P 


_ Positive Neutrality: The ‘Second Phase $ 


~- In the post-Bandung period, Egyptian neutrality underwent a meta- 
_morphosis. - In the pre-1955 period, neutrality for Egypt meant a’ self- 
denial from associating itself with the Cold War power affinities; but in 
the post-Bandung period, neutrality meant an “affirmation of ‘a neutral 
country’s right to deal with any power without regard to its Cold War 
„complexion. In the second phase’of positive neutrality, Egypt strove to 
carve out for itself a positive role to win friends and influence ‘others in 
the Cold War: situation. Egypt, during this period, was neutral in the 
sense that it did not participate in the Cold War, and was positive in the 
-sense that it was involved in the issues of the Cold War. This is pre- 
‘cisely the nature of Egypt’s positive neutrality: an attempt to relieve the 
Cold War. tensions, and in doing so, Egypt synchronizes its moves with 
‘other neutral] nations. 
7 In the 1957-59 period, the accent of Western policy shifted from the 
containment of Communism in the Middle East to the combating of Nas- 
_ serism. ‘The most simple and therefore artless policy of supporting the 
-anti-neutralist “monarchical regimes was adopted and‘pursued. Eisen- 
< hower’s message to the Congress on January 5 1957, the visit of King Saud 
to the USA and the Jordanian troubles in 1957 weré frésh.attempts to iso- 
“late Nasser: from sections of Arab opinion,:and thereby push Egypt out 
of.a particular foreign policy position... However, the formation of the 
- United Arab: Republic on February 21 1938 and the coup d’etat in Iraq 
` on July 14 1958 dispelled all the illusions.of the West regarding the move- 
‘ment for Arab Unity and their irresistible desire. for positive neutrality. 
- With the reversal-of Dulles’s policies after his demise in.1959, and’ owing 
-to :recurring embarrassment’ and reverses, the West was compelled -to 
- také a: realistic reckoning of the situation. . In other words, the West de- 
- cided. to coexist with Nasser and his non-alignment forthe time being. | 
Much the same explosive combinations which spoiled Egypt’s rela- 
:.tioná with the West appeared in ‘thé Arab East in the fall of 1958 and the 
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spring of 1959. Ban on the multi-party system it. Syria ‘(including the 
Communist party), and opposition to the’Kassem regime in Iraq. were 
disapproved of by the Soviet Union. After some abrasive dialogues bet- 
ween Moscow and Cairo and Peking and Cairo, ‘the relations of the VAR 
with the Communist. countries showed an improvement. -Whereas the 
West felt, and still feels, a dislike for Cairo’s radical economic measures 
and its intra-Arab and external policies, the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, appreciates the sccialistic measures of the UAR and also its foreign 
policy. Acknowledging this factor, President Nasser recently said that 
the UAR-Soviet friendship offered “an excellent example of new inter- 
national relations based on mutual understanding:and respect”. 

‘Understanding, perhaps more than any other non-aligned nation, 
the European egoism, the American trigger-happy responsibility, the re- 
forms.and the new tensions within the international Communist moverent, 
and the world’s new economic forces, Egypt set out to find “indigenous 
answer for the indigenous problems’, which Nasser termed as “Arab 
Socialism”. Uncommittedness on the domestic front, in fact, is reflection 
of the uncommittedness on the international front. To sum up, neutral- 
ism and socialism in Egypt are products of the same trend. Geography 
has placed Egypt in a polycyclic position—it is at once an Arab country, 
‘an African country, a Muslim country, and above all, a neutralist country. 
-Trying to avoid the-unwanted embrace of the West and the East, Egypt 
roused the ire of both the blocs. - This forced Nasser to take aggressive 
postures of positive neutrality. The uncontestable and steady growth 
_of the Egyptian economy, merger with Syria in 1958, and the membership 
-of the Security Council in 1961 and 1962, gave Egypt great prestige. It 
` also helped Nasser to. play an active role on various occasions: the Berlin 
ultimatum of 1958, the Bradenburg crisis.(1961), disarmament, nuclear 
‘testing, the U-2 incident, the Congo troubles, the Cuban Crisis, troubles 
>in Laos and Vietnam and the Sino-Indian border dispute etc. 
‘At first glance, Egyptian neutrality may represerit a bewildering 
: spectacle, involving a host of loose ends. But it begins to assume shape 
and proportion when one considérs the Egyptian history of the last century 
and a half. Although in the post-Second World War pericd-(befcre Ban- 
dung)-the.idiom of ‘non-committedness’ in Egyptian policies was present, 
yet it was a negative neutrality, a lack of confidence, or almost a feeling 
of indifference. But soon after that, Egypt was able to find her interna- 
tional equation with the West as well as the Eastern bloc. In recent times, 
the UAR has not only refused to choose between the foreign policy goals 
of the two blocs, it has also given support, moral and material to the party 
which it thinks is aggrieved and right. 

After Bandung a sort of ‘principle of consensus’ worked effectively 
among the three leaders of the non-aligned world—Nehru, Nasser and 
Tito. They were, according to a bulletin issued by the UAR Information 
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Department at the Belgrade Conference, leaders of positive neutrality 
because “though neutral between the two world blocs and committed to 
neither bloc, they took a positive. attitude towards world problems and 
terisions. In certain cases they may side with one bloc or the other accord- 
ing to what they consider right and to the dictates of the policy of positive 
neutrality...”. There has been 'a sort of underlying sentiment in thèse 
countries that they could be geared to a common line of acticn if only a 
geal effort was made to Communicate and lead. There is also the view that 
economic interests of thése countries are complementary to one another 
and hence they should cooperate among themselves to resist foreign pres- 
sures. Both these principles have been subjected to severe test during 
the last few years. Hassanein Heikal, a close friend of President Nasser, 
has summed it thus: “The non-aligned states were afraid in the past lest 
they-should find themselves involved.in a war imposed by the great powers 
and now they face the threat that the great POWIS will impose peace on 
them dictating their own terms,” 

Aware of the fact that great changes have taken place in the world 
after the Cairo summit of non-aligned nations, President Nasser, along 
with some other leaders of the non-aligned world, has shown anxiety to 
redetermine the relations of the non-aligned countries with the two super 
powers. President Nasser’s recent statement during President Tito’s visit 
tothe UAR reflects the UAR’s present thinking on the subject. The state- 
ment deserves an extended quotation: 


“Anyone who considers realistically today’s urgent questions will 
' reach only one conclusion, namely; that these questions can only 
- be solved by practising the positive principles of coexistence and 
through faith in the progress achieved by socialism. Our anxiety 
to struggle unhesitatingly for the preservation of the policy of 
non-alignment today obliges us not to stand uncommitted and 
' aloof with regard to current events in our world which affect all 
its nations. We are sure that, unless we succeed in defending 
the freedom of all nations...we shall not be able to enjoy the 
complete freedom and independence which we have attained. 
. Any defeat to „freedom anywhere...constitute in time a direct 
threat to us.. ' 
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How Independent Is Pakistan’s Foreign . 
Policy : 


K. P. Karunakaran 


DURING the past few months Pakistan has exercised remarkable powers 


of manoeuvre in the international field. At least on the surface, it seems 
that two of the big Communist powers are simultaneously courting the 
present Pakistan government with offers of aid in many fields. At the 
same time the U.S. government, after an initial protest, has adjusted, to 
Pakistan’s development of cordial ties with the Communist states and is 
not prepared to consider Pakistan as a lost ally. Thus Pakistan’s capacity 
to bargain in the world scene is very high. It has retained its friendship 
with Jordan, fran and Turkey. Among the non-aligned countries of Asia 
and Africa, it has recovered some of its lost prestige because they do not 
any more consider Pakistan to be a satelite of the U.S.A. 

It seems that China wants Pakistan to fulfil in the SEATO the function 
which France is fulfilling in the NATO. To what extent can Pakistan 
perform such a function? To what extent will a rapid change in the 
internal political field in Pakistan accompanied by pressures from a foreign 
country lead to further changes in Pakistan’s foreign policy? Just now 
it is difficult to answer these questions accurately. But it is time that 
we should raise them and discuss the strength and weakness of the recent 
trends in Pakistan's foreign policy and try to anticipate the direction it 
will take in the future. 


The unique features 


Today Pakistan is not the only country which is having an uneasy 
alignment. The statements of the French President and his actions give 
the impressions that he is no more a member of the Western camp. The 
break between the Soviet Union and China seems to be final. It will 
not be a ridiculous assumption to make that China now considers the 
Soviet Union to be its foremost enemy. There are so many other in- 
stances of the weakening of the bloc system. 

The most distinguishing feature of the new trends of Pakistan’s 
policy is that unlike those of France and those of China, they are not based 
on a newly-gained military strength and economic power. Pakistan has 
not manufactured any nuclear bomb. Its currency is not in any sense 
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as strong as that of France. It has no plan of economic development 
basing itself largely on internal resources as China has. Much more 
than in the case of China and France, Pakistan’s assertion of independence 
is due to the developments in the international field. This is not to say 
that political and economic developments on the domestic front have no 
part to play in the shaping of the foreign relations. Only their share 
is relatively less than that of the events outside the country. 

Another important aspect of the loosening of the ties between the 
U.S. and Pakistan is that it need not reflect any turning point in the poli- 
tical orientation of the Pakistan government. Even to begin with, the 
Pakistani leaders did not say that they were committed to the Western 
bloc as France was or as China was to the Communist bloc. The Pakistanis 
always maintained that their purpose in joining the military alliances was 
to make their country strong in relation to India. Now they can as well 
maintain that their objective in disentangling themselves from the U.S. 
and getting closer to the Communist states is the same. 


The First Phase—Independence of the Blocs 


On the nature of Pakistan’s alignment, a brief survey of the early 
phase of Pakistan’s foreign policy when Pakistan was not involved will 
not be irrelevant. Many specialists on Pakistan consider the period from 
1947 to 1952 as this first phase. At that time the Pakistani leaders felt 
that Pakistan should assert its identity as a nation created to protect the 
interests of the Muslims of the North-Western and North-Eastern India, 
if not those of the whole Indian sub-continent. They could not do so if 
they had decided to be part of the security and military plans of either 
the Western or the Eastern bloc. Of course, any alliance with the Soviet 
bloc at the time was out of question, because the Soviet Union was not 
in a mood to ally with any non-communist state. In this period the Uni- 
ted States too had not gone ahead very much with any plans for military 
pacts in Asia, This was particularly true of the U.S. policy in South and 
South-East Asia. It was not, therefore, surprising that Pakistan was 
not a member of any power bloc in the first few years immediately 
following its establishment. 

In Pakistan’s case, the need to assert its separate entity was greater 
than that of many other nations. As one scholar put it: “Of the more 
recently-created nations the most striking and extraordinary case js 
that of Pakistan where a nation which almost no one had foreseen and 
few would credit in advance as even a possibility, came into being 
virtually overnight through its own assertion (or that of a small number 
of its leaders); that a nation existed today which had not been there 
yesterday morning, by the accepted criteria of nationhood. It was ob- 
vious that there was no such thing as a Pakistani nation; three or four 
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decades ago even the present Pakistanis or their immediate predecessors 
did not conceive themselves as a nation except occasionally perhaps in 
some metaphysical sense. Yet once the assertion of nationhood was 
made and accepted as a living reality by the people concerned, the fact 
that it confounded the theorists was a matter of singular irrelevance.” 
But it did compel the leaders of Pakistan to take those steps in the inter- 
national field which would stress the existence of Pakistan as a separate 
entity. 

Immediately after its creation the Muslim League’ s ideology based 
on the concept that the Hindus and Muslims were two nations had to 
be reconciled with the fact that the territorial boundaries of India and 
Pakistan did not coincide with the division of the population into two 
groups of Hindus and Muslims. Even the forcible exchange of population 
which took place to some extent as a result of communal riots did not 
finally settle the issue, because a large number of Hindus continued to 
reside in East Pakistan. Some of the influential parties—the Awami 
League in East Pakistan and the Republic Party in West Pakistan—did 
not accept the two-nation theory of the Muslim League. Under the cir- 
cumstances some steps had to be taken to stress the ‘Islamic’ character 
of Pakistan. in the internal field, this was achieved by proclaiming Pakis- 
tan to be an Islamic Republic and making a constitutional provision that 
only a Muslim could be the Head of the State. The constitution also 
stated that no laws relating to the Muslims would be repugnant to Islam 
although no definite machinery was provided to enforce this decision. 

In the international field a high degree of cooperation between 
Pakistan and other states where Muslims were in a majority was 
envisaged. 

But this did not work out smoothly because these states did not 
respond favourably to Pakistan’s attempt to convene special conferences 
and establish separate organisations to promote the interests of the 
Muslim countries. In the first place, they did not feel that a community 
of political and economic interests existed on the basis of religious affinity. 
Secondly, they never wanted to join Pakistan’s crusade against India. 
Many of the leaders of the West Asian and Arab countries of Africa even 
felt that they had more things in common with a country like India which 
was taking a consistently anti-imperialist line in international poli- 
tics. . . 

In this period Pakistan also took an anti-imperialist and an anti- 
racialist stand in world assemblies. But her leaders neither took any 
initiative on this matter nor displayed any vigour while supporting those 
who did. This was interpreted as Pakistan leaning towards Great Bri- 
tain, the erstwhile colonial power of the Indian sub-continent with which 
the Muslim League had cooperated while it waged its political battle 
against the Indian National Congress, the most important anti-imperialist 
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organisation in the Indian sub-continent before 1947. 

But Pakistan did not gain much either by extending a hand of friend- 
Ship to all the Muslim states or by leaning towards the United Kingdom. 
Although the U.K. did give some diplomatic support to Pakistan on 
Kashmir, it was not prepared to do anything which would antagonise 
India completely. 

Towards the end of this period there was a continuous expression 
of the sense of disillusionment in Pakistan both in regard to leaning 
towards the United Kingdom andin regard to cultivating friendship with 
Muslim countries. 


The Second Phase—Alignment with the U.S. 


Many people inside Pakistan also began to say that Pakistan would 
have to look elsewhere for security. Again the obsession was with India 
and one of the fundamental objectives was to incorporate Kashmir in 
Pakistan’s territory. From 1952 onwards the U.S. government began 
to take keen interest in establishing military bases and organising military 
pacts in Asia and particularly in those countries surrounding the Soviet 
Union. The dominating elements in Pakistan’s civil service and the 
military began to respond very favourably to the new policy of the U.S, 
in South Asia. The politicians were lagging behind, but pressure was 
brought on some of them to keep pace with the thinking in civil service 
and military circles. Others were discredited and thrown out of power. 
Gradually the civil servants and the military generals moved on to the 
front and occupied some important political posts as those of the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister. The declaration of Martial Law and General 
Ayub taking over power in 1958 was the culmination of this trend. His 
introduction of a new constitutional system known as basic democracy 
did make some difference in form, but in the ultimate analysis, it did not 
lead to the transfer of power from one class to another. 

As Hamza Alavi has pointed out: 

“The coup d’etat of October 1958 was not a ‘seizure’ of power; 
Iskander Mirza as President and Ayub Khan as Commander- 
in-Chief already held the reins of effective power. It was 
rather a dismissal of the politicians who had provided a facade 
of parliamentary government and a dismantling of the consti- 
tutional apparatus on the eve of the first general elections. 
1957 and 1958 were years of a great political upsurge in the 
country; if the results of the 1954 East Pakistan elections were 
any guide, it seemed most likely that many of the veteran poli- 
ticians, who had complied so readily with the wishes of the 
bureaucracy, would not find themselves in Parliament again. 
The election. was postponed repeatedly while a frantic search 
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for a crisis went on. The dramatic events which provided the 
immediate background to the coup d’etat—whether fortuitous 
or brilliantly staged merely provided the right moment and 
‘excuse’ for the coup, planned long in advance. ‘The necessary 
military moves were in progress for three weeks but the 
plans were shared by only four officers’, said President 
Iskander Mirza in a joint interview with General Ayub Khan. 

The regime established after the ‘military’ coup was not 
altogether military in character. Iskander Mirza continued to 
call himself President and General Ayub Khan was designated 
as the chief martial law administrator retaining at the same 
time his position as Commander-in-Chief of the army." 


lt did not take long for this re-orientation of Pakistan’s foreign 
policy for a frank alignment with the West, under the leadership of the 
U.S., to take concrete shape. On 19 May 1954 Pakistan signed the mili- 
tary pact with the United States. It joined the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation (SEATO) on 8 September 1954 and signed the Baghdad 
Pact in 1955. As far as Americans were concerned, Pakistan thus became 
a party to the global strategy and military preparations of the U.S, against 
Communism and Communist states. 

But it should be noted that this was not the view of the Pakistan 
government and its spokesmen. They rarely attacked the Soviet Union 
and China and never condemned Communism as such. 

Of course there were exceptions to this rule, when a few Pakistani 
spokesmen expressed their views on international affairs in the language 
of some Americans who were committed to the doctrine of “‘containing 
Communism”. 

At the height of Pakistan-U.S. friendship, the Pakistan government 
also became lukewarm in its support to the proposal to give representa- 
tion to People’s China in the United Nations. 

Its anti-imperialist attitude also became modified. The most strik- 
ing example of this was the policy adopted by the Pakistan government 
towards the Anglo-French aggression against the U.A.R. 

But in spite of all these ‘deviations’ the Pakistani government main- 
tained that it was pursuing an independent policy and that its aim in 
joining the military alliances was to strengthen itself in relation to India. 
It is very difficult to point out to a particular year as the turning point 
in Pakistan’s foreign policy as the beginning of the third phase of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy is concerned. But there is no doubt that by 1962 
the spirit of Pakistan’s alignment with the West was lacking in its foreign 
policy. 


1 Hamza Alavi, Army and Bureaucracy in pakistan in INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST 
JOURNAL, No. 14, Vol. 3, March-April 1966, p. 177. 
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Third Phase—Diversified External Relations 


From 1960 onwards one can note a definite attempt on the part 
of the Pakistani government to diversify its external relations as much 
as possible and not to rely too much on one single power like the U.S.A. 
for economic help. There were many reasons for this development. 
The U.S.A., under Kennedy, began to give increasingly less emphasis on 
military alliances with politically unstable countries like Pakistan. It 
was more interested in strengthening countries like India and seeking 
freindship with them. Owing to anew technological revolution in war- 
fare, the U.S.A. was no more interested in retaining as many military 
bases abroad as possible. Many Americans now felt that military allies 
are liabilities and not assets. With the introduction of the latest methods 
of delivery of atomic weapons and the invention of intercontinental mis- 
siles, many American military experts do not think that military bases 
such as those Pakistan can provide them are of any use. These new 
orientations in the political and military thinking in Washington facilitat- 
ed the loosening of ties between the U.S.A. and Pakistan. 

In the same period, the Soviet Union began to show some interest 
in the economic development of Pakistan particularly in those fields such 
as tapping of oil resources where no help was forthcoming from the West. 
The Soviet Union wanted to disentangle Pakistan gradually away from 
the economic domination of the West. Amongthe underdeveloped coun- 
tries which were aligned to the West, Pakistan was the first to take 
advantage of the Soviet policy in this field. 

One Indian scholar on the Soviet Union sums up the recent trend 
in Soviet-Pakistan relations as follows: 

| ‘In view of the earlier character of Soviet-Pakistani relations, this 
detente appears to be an event of considerable significance. 
What further heightens its significance is the fact that within 
relatively short period of time it appears to have brought about 
a major transformation in Soviet-Pakistani relations—and this 
is happening without either party making to the other any im- 
portant concessions. However, it stands to reason that the 
Soviet-Pakistani detente could hardly have gained the momen- 
tum it has without either of the parties hoping to reverse the 
other’s policies in areas in which they are mostly interested 
.... Here four different considerations seem to have entered 
into Soviet calculations; 

|. the desire to secure the removal of the American bases 

` from Pakistan territory; 

2. the desire to utilise its newly found opportunities in Rawalpindi 

to hasten the complete detachment of Pakistan from the United 
States; 
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3. the desire to prevent Pakistan from: moving closer to China; 
and a 

4. the desire to strengthen the stability of South Asian region 
and keep it safely from outside manipulations, by being 
simultaneously present in both New Delhi and, if possilbe, 
to seek to bring about a rapproachment between the two 
major South Asian countries”. 


As these aims of the Soviet foreign policy did not clash with those 
of the United States, nothing dramatically new could be associated with 
the recent trends in Pakistan’s foreign policy, if they were confined to 
Soviet-Pakistan relations. But when it got beyond them and Pakistan 
began to develop cordial ties with China it was an entirely new story. 
The objectives of both the Soviet ‘Union and the U.S.A. in South Asia 
were to prevent the extension of China's influence in this region and 
when Sino-Pakistan relations took an entirely new shape, it went against 
the objectives of both these big powers. What are important are not 
the details of the agreements between Pakistan and China and the ex- 
change of visits of the political leaders of the two countries, but the Pakis- 
tanis holding the view that China was their only reliable ally against 
India. They felt so during the armed conflict between Pakistan and 
India in 1965. They resented the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. giving substantial 
help to India during the India-China conflict in [962 and strengthening 
her indirectly in relation to Pakistan also. 

But the responsible leaders of the government of Pakistan like 
Ayub were aware of the limited use of the friendship with China. The 
Pakistani President rarely issued a statement which would displease the 
Governments of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. While Pakistan thinks that 
it is using China, there are reasons to believe that the Chinese think 
that they are making use of Pakistan. Even their opposition to the 
Indian stand on Kashmir is worded carefully; they say that they stand 
for the self-determination of the people of Kashmir and not that Pakistan 
has a claim over the state, . 

It should also be noted that Pakistan’s economy cannot afford to 
have a complete break with the United States today. The Chinese eco- 
nomy and the Pakistani economy are mutually competitive and not com- 
plementary. 

Under the circumstances, the recent trends in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy cannot be interpreted as a completely new shift which will be of 
a lasting character. On the other hand, it is more or less a continuation 
of the old policy. Many recent international developments and the 
shifts in the foreign policies of the Super Powers have created a new 
situation which has helped Pakistan to assert its independence and show 
a great capacity for manoeuvre in the world scene. The Pakistan leaders 
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have displayed great diplomatic maturity in their relations with other 
powers, 

But in the internal political and economic fields there are no strik- 
ingly: new developments which can give solid support to a completely 
new orientation of Pakistan’s foreign policy. One can only hope that 
just as Pakistan has not irresponsibly moved towards an extremely Left 
position as Ghana and Indonesia had done, without adequate backing 
at home, it will not be compelled to go very much to the Right either 
as a result of a new Coup. 


Growth and Working of Parliamentary 
Institutions in Afghanistan 


R. C. Pradhan 


AFGHANISTAN is one of the few countries in the world where there 


has been a gradual but peaceful transformation from absolute monarchy 
to a constitutional one. What gives this transformation a unique impor- 
ance is that the move for the democratisation of Afghan politics has often 
come from the Royal family itself. An attempt would be made in this 
paper to trace the growth of democratic institutions in Afghanistan and 
to examine their present workings. 


I 


Afghanistan was practically under absolute monarchy till 1919 when 
it emerged as an independent state. One of the distinctive feature of the 
political life of Afghanistan during that period was the provision for con- 
sultation with the Sirdars (aristocracy), Khawanim mulik (representatives 
of the people—usually tribunal leaders loyal to the crown) and the Mullas 
(the religious leaders).1_ However, for all practical purposes, the authority 
lay with the King though they (Sirdars, Muliks is and Mullas} played a 
significant role in deciding who will be on the throne. 

It was King Amanulla (1919-29) who fathered the first constitution 
of Afghanistan. In 1923 he proposed a constitution which provided for 
many elective and consultative bodies though it left untouched the absolute 
power of the King. However, even these limited reforms caused wide- 
spread resentment among the reactionary sections of the people. The 
religious and tribal leaders joined hands with the conservative members 
of the Royal family and forced King Amanulla to call the Loya Jirgah 
in 1924. The Loya Jirgah drastically modified the reforms envisaged by 
Amanullah. Besides nullifying his liberalized administrative code, it 
abrogated virtually all his legislative programme.? 

However, Amanulla was too committed to his reforms to be deterred 


1, Louis Dupree, ‘Constitutional Development and Cultural Change’, Part Il: Pre- 
1964 Afghan Constitutional Development, American Universities Field Staff Report 
Service, South Asia Series, vol. IX No. 2, p. 1. 
2. Ibid, p. 2. 
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by these obstacles. After his protracted tour of Eurcpe he came back 
to Afghanistan in 1928 and proposed a number of reforms. They included 
an elected parliament of 150 members; the abolition of the concept of 
Jirgah, ‘the creation of the cabinet; and establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy; separation of religion and state, emancipation of women, 
enforced monogamy and compulsory education for all Afghans. All 
these reforms envisaged were too radical for that time and a section of 
vested interests became infuriated and Amanullah was overthrown in 
1929. Parenthetically, it could be said that the reasons for his failure 
lay in the fact that he was much ahead of his time and did not have the 
support of the army. 

When King Nadir Shah became the King of Afghanistan after over- 
throwing the regime of Bachao-t-Sakhao, he called a Loya Jirgah in 1930. 
Besides declaring him the King of Afghanistan, the Loya Jirgah also estab- 
lished a National Council consisting of 105 members drawn from its own 
membership. For all practical purposes, however, the National Council 
was nothing but a rubber stamp. 

In 1931 King Nadir Shah proposed a new constituticn. This con-. 
stitution provided the creation of a bi-cammeral Parliament. The Majilis- 
i-Shura Milli (National Assembly or Lower House) was to be elected for 
three-year terms. The main function of the Assembly was to initiate and 
pass laws, to examine and approve the national budget. Though the 
Consitution provided for the establishment of parliamentary instituticns, 
the real power still lay in the hands of the King. Besides, the Constitu- 
tion left the judicial system almost intact: Mullas and Qaziz were still to 
dominate the entire judicial system. What was worse, even these provi- 
sions were never put into practice. The elections more often that not, 
were rigged and Parliament was controlled by the Government. This 
was more true during the premiership of Mohammad Hashim (1930-1946), 
an uncle of the King Zahir, who ruled Afghanistan with iron hands. 

However, when Shah Mahmud another uncle of King Zahir took 
over the office of Prime Minister, he attemptedto hold fair elections to 
Parliament. As a result, by 1949 about 50 legislators out of 120 of the 
total strength of the National Assembly came to be elected who were 
reform-minded and who became very critical of the government. They 
started closely interrogating the Ministers and scrutinising their budgets. 
Besides, the National Assembly enacted certain laws permitting limited 
amount of freedom of press. Such a relaxation on the part of the govern- 
ment resulted in the opening of three newspapers, Watan (Homeland), 
Angas (Imagination) and Nidal-i-khalg (The Creative Voice). All of 
them were critical of the government. Such a trend of liberalisation had 
almost an infectious influence and the students of the Kabul University 


3. Ibid, pp. 3-8. 
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also organized themselves and demanded freedom of the press and the 
right of free expression. The government was alarmed by thesé develop- 
ments and banned the publication of these papers. Besides, fifty leaders 
of the “liberal movement” were put behind the bar. Thus this movement 
for the liberalisation of political life in Afghanistan came abruptly to an 
end. The primary reason for the failure of this movement was that it 
could not arouse the masses.4 

In 1953 Sirdar Daoud Mohammed became the Prime Minister of Af- 

ghanistan. He successfully attempted to broaden the base of power in 
Afghanistan: he looked also for the people outside the Royal family to 
share the administrative and other responsibilities of the state. However, 
the real power still rested in the hands of the Royal family. The only 
significant step taken by him towards the democratisation of politics in 
Afghanistan was the introduction of the system of election to the municipal 
boards. What was more significant was that for the first time in the history 
of Afghanistan the “‘secret ballot’? was introduced. Meanwhile the situ- 
ation in Afghanistan was changing. The demand for the democratisation 
of politics was gaining momentum. King Zahir became fully conscious 
of the “wind of change” blowing over Afghanistan. Thus he décided to 
introduce democratic institutions in Afghanistan. Asa first step Premier 
Daoud Mohammed resigned on March 3 1963.5 On March 9 1963 Dr. 
Mohammed Yusuf took over the Premiership of Afghanistan. This was 
for the first time in the history of Afghanistan that a commoner had become 
the Prime Minister and as such it was symbolic of changes in the political 
situation of Afghanistan. On March 14 1963 Dr. Yusuf ee the 
policy of his Government in clear terms when he said: 

“In the field of administration and with a view to implementing the 
democratic principles, we shall bring about adequate basic reforms 
in line with the proposals presented to His Majesty the King by 
His Royal Highness Mohammed Daoud and approved in prin- 
ciple by His Majesty. 6 


In pursuance of this policy declaration, King Zahir appointed a 
Constitutional Committee consisting of seven members to draft a new 
Constitution. The draft of the new Constitution was finalized in May 
1964 and was subsequently approved by the Loya Jirgah in Septem- 
ber 1964. 


4. Louis Dupree, Afghanistan’s Slow March to Democracy, American Universities 
Field Staff Report Service, South Asia Series, vol. vii, No. 1, pp. 9-11. 

5. THE KABUL Times, 4 March 1963. 

6. THE KABUL Times, 15 March 1963. 

7. The Constitution of Afghanistan, Kabul, 1964, p. 1. 
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A new element in the Constitution is the provision for the demo- 
cratic institutions. The three principal offices provided by the Consti- 
tution are: the King, the Parliament and the Governmmnent. 

The Constitution provides for a constitutional monarchy. According 
to the Constitution, sovereignty, though belonging to the people of Afgha- 
nistan, is personified by the King. Some of the important rights and 
duties of the King are: to hold Supreme Command of the Armed forces, 
to declare war and armistice, to summon and inaugurate the Loya Jirgah; 
to inaugurate the ordinary sessions of the Shura and to summon and in- 
augurate its extraordinary sessions; to dissolve the Shura and to decree 
new elections; to sign law and proclaim their enforcement; to sign inter- 
national treaties; to appoint the Prime Minister and accept his resignation; 
to appoint the non-elected members of the Meshrano Jirgah; to appoint 
high ranking civil and military officers and to proclaim and end a state 
of emergency.® 

The Shura: The National Assembly consists of two houses: the 
Meshrano Jirgah (the Upper House) and the Wolesi Jirgah (the lower 
house). The members of the Meshrano Jirgah are appointed in the follow- 
ing manner: (1) one-third of its members are nominated by the King for 
a period of five years from among well-informed and experienced persons, 
(2) another one-third are elected by the Provincial Councils; and (3) the 
rest are elected by the residents of each state on the basis of secret, uni- 
versal and general election. The members of the Wolesi Jirgah are elected 
on the basis of free, universal and general franchise. Some of the im- 
portant powers and functions of the Shura are: to legislate for organising 
the affairs of the country, to ratify international treaties; to appoint an 
emergency commission, to investigate and study the conduct of the govern- 
ment and the actions of the administration, and to pass the national 
budget. ; 

The Government consists of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
colleagues. The Government is formed by a person designated by the 
King, after he has won the vote of confidence of the Wolesi Jirgah. The 
powers and functions of the Government include: 

“Implementation of the provisions of the Constitution and laws, 
enforcement of the final judgments of the courts, adoption of the 
necessary measures for the maintenance of public order and secu- 
rity, regulation of the financial affairs of the state, protection of 
public property, preservation of independence, defence of the 
territorial integrity and the protection of interests and prestige 
of Afghanistan in the international community.’ 


8. Ibid., Article 9, 
9, Ibid., Article 41-77, pp. 23-30. 
10. Ibid., Article 94, p. 39. 
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Thus though it is true that the members of the Government are not 
members of Parliament as it happens in a Parliamentary form of Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, there are a number of provisions in the Constitution 
which indicate that the Parliament is the real source of authority and the 
form of government provided by the Constitution is more or less 
Parliamentary. 


Some of these provisions are: 


1. The Prime Minister forms the Government after he has won 
a vote of confidence in the Wolesi Jirgah. 

2. The Government will have to resign if a vote of no-confidence 
is passed by the Wolesi Jirgah. 

3. The Wolesi Jirgah controls the national purse. 

4. The Wolesi Jirgah has the right to investigate into the affairs 
of the Government through the Commttiee appcinted by it. 


For the first time in its history, Afghanistan went to polls on the basis 
of “universal, secret and free elections” in Sep{ember-October 1965. Com- 
menting upon this unique experience the Kabul Times wrote: 


“This is a new experience for the people of Afghanistan and the 
procedure they have to go through is of great educative value. 
Among who voters there may be persons Who do not know why 
they are voting but are convinced that the casting of the ballot 
itself provides a great opportunity for them the meaning and im- 
portance of their votes.” ® 


Presumably, owing to it being the first experience for the Afghans 
to participate in free univers] and secret ballot, the response of the people 
was not So encouraging: according to cne source only twenty per cent of 
the total electorate cast their votes.4* However, this election has several 
redeeming features which stand out as good omens for the future of demo- 
cracy in Afghanistan. First, contrary to the apprehensions expressed 
in some quarters, there was no interference in the election from the govern- 
ment side. This is encouraging experience in that it ensures the free and 
independent working of democratic institutions in Afghanistan. Secondly, 
the fact that four women have been returned to the Wolesi Jirgah is a 
brilliant example of the rapid growth of democratic ideas; for it was only 
in 1959 that legal protection was extended to those women who chose to 
unveil themselves. Thirdly, the composition of the Wolesi Jirgah itself 
is significant. Most of its members are those who have received modern 


11. THe KABUL Times; (Kabul), 14 September 1965, 
12. Tue Times, London, 30 October 1965. 
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education. In a country where Mullas and Sirdars have been dominating 
the political scene, the election of people with modern education and-pro- 
gressive ideas is a significant step towards the democratisation of its poli- 
tics. All this augurs well for the growth of democratic insttitutions in 
Afghanistan. > 


I] 


Addressing the first meeting of the Wolesi Jirgah on October 14 
1965, King Zahir highlighted the significant role which it was expected 
to play in the new political set-up of Afghanistan. He said: 


“The Wolesi Jirgah, with its authority to decide on confiding in the 
government during very sensitive circumstances has yet another 
momentous and heavy duty to discharge and it is this duty which 
keeps alive and continues the relation between the government 
and the people through their direct representatives and as such 
places the democratic method at the basis of stateadministration.’”4 


Has the Wolesi Jirgah lived up to the sentiments expressed by King 
Zahir? What is the prospect of the present political set-up in Afghanistan? 
These are the questions that are to be answered. Although the period 
is short still an interim assessment could be made on the basis of the work- 
ing of the new Constitution. 

That the Shura (Parliament) will not be a rubber stamp or an inactive 
body became evident on the very first meeting of the Wolesi Jirgah. Al- 
most all its offices like the President, the First Deputy-President, the Secre- 
tary of the House and the First Deputy-Secretary of the House, were hotly 
contested. Besides, on October 19 1965 the Wolesi Jirgah took two very 
bold and important decisions. They were: that every Minister must sub- 
mit a list of property held by him; (b) that the Prime Minister must submit 
the list of his colleagues to Wolesi Jirgah in person. Both these requests 
were complied with by the Government. 

When Dr. Yusuf presented the list of his Cabinet colleagues along 
with a policy statement to the Wolesi Jirgah on October 26 1963, the dis- 
cussion that followed was lively. The members listed their grievances 
against governmental authorities and pleaded for redressal. On that very 
day, Dr. Yusuf won the vote of confidence with an overwhelming majority: 
196 members voted for him and 15 abstained.2* It was unfortunate, how- 


13. Tue Kapur Trmes, 20 October 1965. 
14. THe Kasut Times, 15 October 1965. 
15. TuE KABUL Times, 20 October 1965. 
16. THE KapuL Times, 27 October 1965. 
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ever, that the Wolesi Jirgah passed the vote of confidence in a closed-door 
session. That caused some misgivings in the minds of a section of the 
eople and they d2monstrated against it. The situation became so serious 
that the police had to open fire which resulted in the death of three people. 
In retrospect, however, it seems that the decision to hold a closed-door 
session, faulty as it was, was not motivated by any ulterior motive. For 
the Shura has taken many decisions independent of the government. 
Irked by such violent developments Dr. Yusuf resigned on October 30 
1965 which was immediately accepted by King Zahir. He called upon 
Mohammed Hashim Maiwandwal to form the Government. Maiwand- 
wal presented his Cabinet list on November 1 1965 and Won the vote 
of confidence with an impressive majority—190 votes for, 7 against, 3 
‘abstentions and 16 were absent.” The Prime Minister in his policy state- 
ment stressed the importance of Parliament when he said: 


“We shall have a government which derives its power and authority 
from the Afghan Parliament so that it can take firm steps with 
full courage and-without fear to oppose reactionary movements 
and self-aggrandizing and trouble mongering elements and to 
work for the progress of the people.’® 


The subsequent activities of the Shura have kindled the hope that it 
would play a significant and independent role in the political life of Af- 
ghanistan. One of the decisions which the Wolesi Jirgah took on 
November 11 1965 was to avpoint a Commission to go into the cases of 
vehicles at the disposal of the government. The Commission’s report 
was taken up on November 24 for discussion by the Wolesi Jirgah. The 
House approved the Commission’s report to the effect that out of 1299 
vehicles at the disposal of the government, 477 should be withdrawn and 
sold at public auction.” The Wolesi Jirgah further urged the government 
not to buy cars from the State budget unless a law is enacted on the sub- 
ject. 

Although this may be considered a minor example, it shows that the 
processes of challenging the source of authority are working vigorously. The 
dialogue between the executive and the legislature has been conducted 
in an atmosphere of cooperation, trust and common responsibility. Par- 
liament and its various committees have been very vigilant regarding their 
constitutional responsibility and have subjected both ministers and the 
civil servants to a close scrutiny on many occasions. 

In the first week of August 1966 Afghanistan took another important 


17. Tue Kasut Times, 2 November 1965. 
18. Ibid. 
19. Te KABUL Times, 25 November, 1965. 
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step towards the democratisation of its politics by announcing the estab- 
lishment of a supreme judicial body. This body will work as a nucleus 
for an indep2ndent judiciary to be established in October. Meanwhile 
this body will perform its duties according to the Royal Decree. The 
new body is responsible for the trial of judges and any legal action arising 
from their judicial actitivities.?° 

Thus we see that democratic institutions are going from strength 
to strength in Afghanistan. Explaining the policy of his government 
Prime Minister Mairandwel recently said: 


“The political philosophy of my Government aims at creating a free, 
Progressive and prosperous society in which respect for human 
magnanimity, the rule of law, equality, social cooperation and 
balanced developments in all walks of life are the major 
objectives.’ 


To sum up, the democratic institutions in Afghanistan are still in 
their infancy and they might yet face the teething trouble. But there are 
a number of factors which encourage one to hope that they would grow 
from strength to strength in the coming years. They are: 

First, the spirit of freedom and democracy is inherent in the tribal 
life of the people of Afghanistan. All their decisions are taken at the 
village jirgahs which are normally not violated by the parties concerned. 
These traditional democratic roots will go a long way to make the new 
experiment in democracy in Afghanistan a success. 

Secondly, the lead for the democratisation of Afghan politics has 
been taken by the Royal family. The constitutional provisicn barring the 
members of the Royal family from participation in politics eloquently 
speaks for the genuine and sincere desire of the Royal family to hand over 
the sovereignty and power of the nation to the people of Afghanistan. 
Thus the Royal family is not likely to take any step to stifle the growth of 
democratic institutions in Afghanistan. The graceful way in which Mo- 
hammed Daoud stepped down in 1963, despite his tremendous hold over 
the army, is an example of the genuineness of the Royal family’s desire 
to allow the free and full growth of the democratic institutions in Afgha- 
nistan. Nor is there any danger from subversion from any other leader 
~—military or civilian. There is no leader of such a stature who could 
easily install himself in the position of a dictator. Similarly, there is also 
no serious threat to the democratic institutions from without in Afgha- . 
nistan. Owing to its strategic position, neither the West nor the East could 
ordinarily take a step which might disturb the status quo in Afghanistan. 


20. THE KABUL Times, 7 August 1966. 
21. THe KABUL Times, 27 August 1966. 
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For, any adventurist step by any quarter is bound to provoke the other 
party to an extent that might result in a major escalation. It would be 
in their best interest to let Afghanistan go its own way. There is another 
deterrent to the outside intervention and that is the proud and freedom- 
loving nature of the Afghans. History is witness to the fact that they 
are jealous of their independence and could be subjugated only at 
enormous costs. 

Thirdly, in its short span of life the Afghan Parliament has taken 
very keen interest in national and international affairs. It has often worked 
independently of the government showing its sense of responsibility to 
the nation. 

Thus it would be reasonable to conclude that Afghanistan holds good 
prospects for the growth of sound democratic institutions. 


DISCUSSION 


“Succession in India” 


Satish Kumar 


Tis valuable contribution to social science fitetature is unique in many 
ways.. It is the first book of its kind, written by a trained political scientist, 
which seeks to unravel the decison-making process that led to orderly succes- 
sion in India, twice within two crucial years of India’s history, much belying 
the hopes or fears of those the world over who had predicted India’s doom 
after Nehru. In fact, it is more than a mere “Study in Decision-making’’, as 
the sub-title of the book says. itis very much a study, as it were, of the 
state of India, her politics and economics, during the momentous years, Jan- 
uary 1964 and January 1966. It also tries to delineate the institutional chan- 
ges or shifts in the centres of power inthe Indian political machine after 
Nehru. Besides, it is a brilliant commentary on the characters of leading 
Indian political figures who would like to play a dominant role in the political 
life of the country for at least another ten years. What lends further distinc- 
tiveness to the book is that it is substantially based on personal interviews 
with the main actors in the two succession dramas, or their recorded state- 
ments, and some unpublished Nehru letters. The author, in this respect, had 
the unique privilege of having access to Indian leaders, as often as he wanted, 
which, ironically, they would deny to any Indian writer. 

It should be necessary, at the outset, to compare this book with After 
Nehru: India’s New Image by G. S. Bhargava, an Indian journalist of stand- 
ing. Bhargava’s book still remains the very first to describe Shastri’s succes- 
sion to Nehru. But it is at best a narrative, though a very perceptive and 
illuminating one. Brecher’s, on the other hand, is an attempt to identify 
the pressures and influences and to analyze threadbare the elements that 
went into “Decision-Making” on the occasion of thetwo successions. Thus, 
in addition to being an interesting narrative, it contributes tothe understand- 
ing of an important aspect of Indian political system. Further, as pointed 
out earlier, Brecher has the distinction of having been able to draw upon 
personal interviews with important leaders, which Bhargva could not have, 
Besides, Brecher’s book has the obvious merit of covering both the Nehru 
and the Shastri successions and making interesting comparisons at the end. 
Bhargava’s book deals with only the Nehru succession. Though it focusses 
attention on the new image of India that emerged under Shastri. 


Succession in India — A Study in Decision making by Michael Brecher, Oxford 
University Press, xxx pp. Price 
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Brecher traces the events leading to Lal Bahadur Shastri’s succession 
to Nehru during the four years preceding Nehru’s death in the form of a 
gradually unfolding drama, each act automatically following another. The cry 
of “after Nehru, who? ”’, occasionally accompanied by the more significant’ 
question, “after Nehru, what ?” was first heard in the mid-1950s, when: 
India’s leader was at the height of his power and vigour. The cry became 
more vocal when Nehru reached his 70th birthday in November 1959, amidst 
the first signs of tension and confiict with China. But it was not until the 
Prime Minister’s first illness in forty years, a kidney affliction known as 
pyelonephritis, in the spring of 1962, that concern about ‘after Nehru’ be- 
came pointed. Despite widely-publicized reports of Nehru’s excellent health, 
people started feeling that “probably he will never be the same again.’ The 
next turning pointin Nehru’s twilight years was the Chinese aggression 
against India and the resultant Sino-Indian war in October-November 1962. 
Many who knew him intimately testified that this deeply affected him.. It 
was a severe jolt to his foreign policy. Krishna Menon, who recalls this 
period vividly, remarked: “I think he collapsed ; it demoralized him com- 
pletely because everything that he had built up in his life was going.” 
Mrs. Pandit, too, recalled the last eighteen months as a period of unrelieved 
sadness. In addition to external attack, there were all types of problems 
at home—the Third Plan, food, foreign exchange, communal tension and 
what not. 

To climax this all came what appeared to be a major blow to the 
Congress. In the spring of 1963, the Congress suffered three prestige 
electoral defeats in Lok Sabha by-elections from Amroha, Farukkhabad, and 
Rajkot. Significantly, the victors were Nehru’s most caustic and inveterate 
foes: Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and M. R, Masani, . 
Having been returned to parliament, Kripalani served notice of his intention 
to move a motion of No-Confidence when the Monsoon Session was 
convened on August lé. This was the first such formal challenge to 
Nehru’s leadership since 1947. The result was a series of moves to cleanse 
the Congress, which led to the greatest reshuffle in the Union and State 
governments since independence. 

According to Brecher, “the struggle for the succession was beginning 
to unfold, though no one realized it at the time”. 

Brecher traces with consummate skill the origins, evolution and 
implementation of Kamraj Plan, the formation of the ‘Syndicate’, the success 
of the Syndicate in the election of Kamraj as Congress President, and the 
role of the Syndicate in the return of Lal Bahanur Shastri to Central Cabinet 
as Minister without Portfolio after Nehru’s illness at Bhubaneshwar, and 
relates them all to the ultimate success of Shastri as the Prime Minister : 
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succeeding Nehru. For instance, he points out that “the ‘Great Purge’ 
(Kamraj Plan) reshuffled the cards in the deck of Congress leadership and 
Cabinet status, to the detriment of Morarji and Jagjivan Ram, and to the 
benefit of Nanda. The latter became thereby the logical, in fact the 
necessary, Successor, even if for an interim period only, More significant, 
had Morarji retained the No. 2 rank inthe Cabinet, he would have been 
sworn in as Prime Minister on May 27, and it would have been exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to dislodge him.” Similarly, Brecher believes, 
that the assumption of the Party Presidency by Kamraj placed the Syndicate 
in a strategic position to influence or shape the succession, certainly to- 
manage it in an orderly fashion. According to him, the succession problem 

was certainly inthe minds of those who gathered at Tirupathi in October 
[963 to consider a suitable candidate for the Congress Presidency (falling: 
vacant in the beginning of 1964), and who later collectively came to be 
known as the ‘Syndicate’ a new informal leadership bureau. “It is difficult 
to believe otherwise, for Nehru’s illness in 1962, atthe age of 72, had 

made the political elite uncomfortably aware that the challenge ofa peaceful, 

well-managed transfer of power would not be long in coming; and the 

subsequent behaviour of the caucus, as well as their of displayed shrewdness 

support this interpretation.” 

In the course of studying the decision-making process on the occasion 
of the first succession, the author discovers the basic forces that operate in 
Indian polity. One is Regionalism, as expressed in the composition of the 
Syndicate, Another, closely related, he terms as state Autonomism and 
Parochialism, expressed through the individual role of Chief Ministers and 
their known control over blocs of votes in the Congress Parliamentary Party. 
The third is Factionalism, illustrated by opposite behaviour of factions in U.P, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh Congress. Notable in the struggle for succession 
was also the interplay of institutional and associational interest groups, such 
as the Congress Working Committee, the Congress Parliamentary Party 
Executive, the P.C.C. leadership, the Untouchables, the Muslims, the M. P.’s 
from each state, etc. Occupational interest groups do not appear to have 
played a vital role in the process, though moneyed interests, especially in 
Bombay and Gujerat, reportedly invested substantial sums in the outcome. 
Among the non-associational interest groups, the newest and most outstand- 
ing was the Syndicate itself, the others being the ideologica! Left (represented 
by Krishna Menon and K. D. Malaviya), and the press and pundits (Political 
Correspondents of important English dailies of India). 

The decision-making analysis of the author is climaxed by his attempt 
to answer some key questions having a bearing on Shastri’s succession to 
Nehru. These questions are: the attitude of Pandit Nehru to the succession 
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and the related issue of his preference, if any; the reasons forthe choice of 
Shastri, among the politicians and the populace; the explanation of Morarji’s 
behaviour; the intriguing question of the Army's role during the brief 
interregnum; the part played by the Syndicate in the decision; the reasons 
fora tranquil succession; and finally, the issue of constitutionality of the 
procedure adopted in decision-making. His answers are illuminating and 
plausible. It would be difficult to reproduce them all here. As an illustration, 
his reasons for the choice of Shastri may be noted. According to him, while 
Nehru’s views on his successor remain open to question, those of Shastri’s 
peers donot. They discerned five distinct assets in his political and personal 
make up; first, he came from the Hindi heartland and, at that time, it was 
inconceivable that any one form a non-Hindi-speaking area could be Prime 
Minister; secondly, his political reputation was unblemished and he had no 
Known enemies ; thirdly, he had vast administrative and organizational expe- 
rience, having held an array of elective positions in party and government ; 
fourthly, he wasa centrist by ideological conviction and temperament, a 
conciliator and a man with an open mind, who w ould not split the Congress: 
or the country; and finally, he combined the qualities of ability and gen-. 
uine humility with anatural ambition effectively concealed by gentility. As 
regards the role of the Army, he dismisses the controversy around General 
Chaudhuri’s decision to bring into Delhi 6,000 troops from the Western Com- 
mand as a mere ‘‘tempest in a teapot” and ascribes it toan element of per- 
sonal and institutional rivalry between Malik, the Director of the C.B.1., and 
General Chaudhuri. 

In a chapter devoted to the study of consequences of Shastri’s succes- 
sion to Nehru, the author makes interesting comparisons (and contrasts) bet- 
ween the Nehru and Shastri eras as regards the working of the Cabinet and 
the distribution of power at all-India levels of politics. For instance, the 
most fundamental change in the working of the Cabinet after Nehru was a 
more relaxed atmosphere and greater freedom in discussion. Besides, the 
decisions now represented a much more genuine consensus than before. 
Further, Nehru was not averse to keeping his Ministers in the dark, while 
Shastri did not. Shastri relied much more heavily on the officials than Nehru. 
Under Shastri, the officials had thus regained a sense of confidence and self- 
importance. Illustrative of the redistribution of power under Shastri, the 
author refers to two institutional innovations. the Prime Minister’s Secreta- 
riat andthe Grand Council of the Republic. The latter innovation, the 
Grand Council of the Republic, is the name given by the author to an infor- 
mal though large group comprising all the crucial wielders of influence in the 
Congress Party and Government, e.g., members of the Working Committee, 
Chief Ministers who are not on the Working Committee, some representa- 
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tives of the Congress Parliamentary Party, members of the Cabinet and some 
special invitees to the meetings of the Working Committee. 

In the end, after giving an hour tohour narrative of the battle fot sec- 
ond succession leading to the triumph of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Brecher compares 
it with the first succession. The broad pattern of the interplay of basic poli- 
tical forces, such as, Regionalism, Parochialism or State Autonomism, Faction- 
alism, institutional or associational interest groups, was nearly the same in 
the two successions. But there were vital differences in the setting and the 
circumstantial compulsions. For instance, the sense of urgency attending the 
1964 succession, flowing from widely shared fear of the likely collapse of 
Indian political system after Nehru, was absentin 1966. Even the overt con- 
test between the two main candidates was avoided in 1964 out of an anxiety 
to present to the outside world a picture of United India. But such fears 
and anxieties were not strong enough to bring about a consensus in 1966. 
Further, Shastri’s sudden death gave little time to the nation or the ‘Deci- 
sion-Makers’ to think of “After Shastri, who?” Nehru’s illness in 1962 and 
1964, onthe other hand, had given ample time to the Syndicate and to 
Nehru himself gradually to bring forth a suitable candidate. Unlike the first 
succession, there was no pre-eminent candidate for the second succession, the 
only area of agreement among the members of the Syndicate and others being 
to keep Morarji out. Finally, whereas in the first succession, Nehru had 
eased the transition by casting symbolic approval on the choice of Shastri by 
bringing him back into the Cabinet, at the time of the second succession, there 
was no leader to whom the mantle of his predecessoor had been transmitted, 
by word or deed. Shastri could not live long enough for the purpose, and 
while he lived, he was too busy establishing his claim to primacy. It is interes- 
ting to note that in decision-making, importance of the Syndicate declined 
in the second succession, for the dominant role was played by Kamraj 
and the Chief Ministers. Significantly, the author concludes, that in the 
first succession, Shastri was chosen not merely because of Party interests, 
much thought was also given to national interests—i.e. to the question as to 
who would serve India most effectively in a time of trouble. But in the sec- 
ond succession, the only concerns appeared to be ‘to beat Morarji’ and to 
‘win the 1967 general election’. In a sense, it was much more a Party affair. 

Apart from an analysis of the political forces and pressures that went 
into decision-making, a valuable, and by no means incidental, contribution 
of this book is the observations and reflections that it offers on India’s lea- 
ding political lights. Not all of them emerge as selfless servants of the 
people of India, as they would like us to believe. By drawing heavily on 
the writings of India’s Political Correspondents (of national dailies), Brecher 
has justifiably recognized their due role competently performed—that of 
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educators and opinion leaders in amass democracy that is India. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that there is almost nothing on the subject written by 
scholars on modern India, which could be fruitfully utilized by a foreign 
student of Indian affairs. It may be said to the credit of the author that his 
personal biases, if any, vis-a-vis the main actors in the two succession dramas, 
have not been permitted to interfere with the objectivity of his analyses, 

Despite the valuable contribution the book makes to an understanding 
of Indian political system, it can certainly not be regarded as the best among 
the author’s works. His best still remains Nehru: A Political Biography, 
a celebrated and authentic source book on Nehru and his contribution to 
the world. In comparison, the book under review is not different from a 
journalistic work, though extremely readable and provocative. The 
numerous personal interviews on which it has largely drawn should 
certainly lend ita certain amount of authenticity. Butall the authentic 
information that the book thus provides does not help one radically to 
change or modify one’s conclusions about decision-making in India that one 
arrived at on the basis merely of reading newspapers.. 

The conclusions arrived at by this book regarding the decision-making 
process in India. have certainly great interest for the present. But it is 
doubtful if these conclusions will remain valid for a considerably long time 
in future, or even for the next succession. The two successions discussed 
in this book, though dissimilar in some ways, took place in a combination of 
circumstances that will remain unique. The passing dway of a charismatic 
leader and challenges to the monopoly of Cengress Party’s power (at the 
centre or in the States) may, in future, release forces giving rise to new 
and discordant centres of power in the country. Under such circum- 
stances, the participants in the game of decision-making and also the 
rules of the game would have to be different from those delineated in 
this book. 


Among the institutional innovations in the post-Nehru era, the author 
refers to the emergence of a ‘Grand Council of the Republic’ as the 
real wielder of influence. It may be pointed out that except the term 
‘Grand Council of the Republic’, which the author claims to have 
coined jointly with a diplomat, there is nothing new in this institution 
(if at all it could be called an institution). Decisions on vital matters by the 
Congress Party always have been arrived at by consesus amongst influential 
Congressmen at the Centre and in the states, irrespective of whether they 
belong to the Working Committee, or the Parliamentary Party Executive, 
or the Central or State Cabinets. This collectivity of Congressmen is 
usually referred to as the High Command, though the term peat applies 
to the Congress President and a few of his top advisors. 


- 


Indonesia at the Cross-roads 


Baladas Ghoshal 


2 


S epTeMBER 30, 1965 was a turning point in the history of Indonesia. 
Since that day Indonesia has passed through a period of great upheavals. 
On September 30, a group of army officers led by Colonel Untung of the 
Tjakra Wirawa regiment seized power bystaging a coup d’etat on the pre- 
text of a Right-wing plot fostered by the C.I.A. (Central Intelligence Agency) 
to seize power on the Armed Forces Day, and declared the formation of 
a 45-member Revolutionary Council. The Revolutionary Council in- 
cluded important people like Dr. Subandrio, Dr. Leimena and Omar Dani, 
the Air Vice-Marshal. The coup leaders arrested six top army generals 
including Achmad Yani, the Army Chief of Staff, and had them killed. 
Defence Minister General Nasution just managed to escape from the 
rebels. But their tenure of power was short-lived. Within twenty-four 
hours Major-General Suharto, the head of the Jakarta strategic division, 
staged a counter-coup with the help of the Siliwangi Division, famous 
for suppressing the Madiun Revolt in 1948, and overthrew the Revolu- 
tionary Council. Colonel Untung was arrested and Omar Dani was sent 
abroad. Dr. Subandrio denied his involvement in the coup. The coup 
revealed the presence of pro-Communist elements in the lower and middle 
ranks of the Indonesian army officers and in the airforce. That the coup 
failed and the leadership of the army under General Suharto asserted itself 
proves that its leaders had underestimated the strength of both the 
army leadership which always had a strong nationalist wing opposed to 
the Communist party of Indonesia which in the recent past had been close 
to Peking. The coup upset the delicate political balance that existed till 
recently in Indonesia. 

It has been alleged that the September 30 coup was engineered by 
the PKI. It is not necessary here to discuss as to whether PKI was really 
responsible for the coup. It will suffice to say that whatever be the validity 
of the allegations against the PKI, the PKI was unable to clear itself of 
the charges of complicity in the coup. The September 30 affair shattered | 
a death blow to the PKI and its activities in Indonesia. The PKI was 
made the scapegoat for all that had happened in the country. The execu- 
tion of six of the country’s top generals unleashed the widest anti-Com- 
munist Movement ever seen in Indonesia. Since General Suharto took 
over power the army has continued its drive to eliminate Communism 
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completely. The army made use of the Muslim political parties.to arousé 
anti-Communist feelings in the country. Long afraid of the Communists 
growing in strength the Muslim groups found the coup an opportunity 
to reassert themselves and to eliminate the Communists. These Muslim 
groups were joined by other anti-Communist organizations, and asked 
for the disbandment of the PKI.. The Army encouraged large-scale de- 
monstrations against the PKI. The PKI headquarters were burnt by the 
demonstrators. In October 1965 a temporary ban was placed on the 
PKI. Later in March 1966 this became a complete ban. Although Presi- 
dent Soekarno accepted the allegation about PKI leaders’ complicity in 
the coup as also the possibility of a Chinese hand, he did not agree with 
the army’s drive to eliminate the Communists.completely. According 
to Dr. Soekarno, suppressing the Communists would destroy the concept 
of Nasakom on which the Indonesian govefnment and society was based. 
He said, “If you eliminate the ‘Kom from’ our ‘Nasakom’, then the balance 
has been destroyed. That is not practical politics. But you can eliminate 
the ‘Kom’ that is against you and create another in its place.”? Ina 
speech to a women’s group on October 23, President Soekarno said that 
those Communists who took part in the October attempt to overthrow 
him should be punished.? But the punishment should not extend to 
Communism as envisaged in ‘Nasakom’. Then he reminded of the ser- 
vices rendered by the PKI to the nation. He said that the Communists 
had in the past contributed “one of the biggest shares” in Indonesia’s 
national struggle. The Army, however, did not pay any heed to the Presi- 
dent’s wishes not to suppress the PKI. The Army’s immediate objective 
was to strike as many blows as it could on the PKI supporters by arrests 
and more drastic methods. By January 1966 it was reported that 87,000 
people had been killed after the coup.” Immediately after the coup, the 
army started a campaign to purge the Communists out of the army and 
the general administration. Communist elements were also . eliminated 


1. Time, 8 October 1965 
2, ANTARA News AGENCY, 14 December -1965 
3. Radio Jakarta monitored in Singapore, 5 January 1966 
Quoting what he called the best informed sources, the special correspondent of the 
New York Times wrote on August 23 that between 150,000 and 400,000 people have 
died in the bloodbath following the abortive coup on October 1, 1965. The corres- 
pondent wrote: 
‘No one will ever know how many members of the PKI, their sympathisers, families 
and falsely accused acquaintances died in retaliation for the abortive 
coup. T 
“This reporter found on a tour of the former principals centres of Communist poli- 
tical influence that executions were carried out by the military_in central Java, 
while in East Java and Bali the popu -Were- incited By -the-army- ann the 
_ Police to do most of the killing.”.. . -~ ey oh og ek 
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from various state organs. People with known pro-PKI or pro-Peking 
leanings were thrown out of their jobs and arrested en masse. This sweep 
had its impact on other political parties too. Ali Sastromidjojo, the 
Chairman of the PNI (Nationalist Party founded and organised by Soe- 
katno) has been ousted for his alleged pro-PKI leanings and policies and 
the rival PNI organization led by Osa Maliki has come to the forefront. 

The PKI, although it did offer some resistance especially in Central 
Java, when faced with the Army suppression, it Was unable to put up any 
effective fight. It is strange to think that a party which claimed a member- 
ship of three million and which even some Western scholars considered 
would be able to come to power by acclamation* was found to be so utterly 
helpless in face of the Army’s crusade against it. Perhaps the PKI was 
hitherto able to achieve its growth and successes primarily because. of the 
protective shield provided by President Soekarno which they had managed 
to enjoy so far. 

` Since the coup of September 30, President Soekarno’s positicn has 
been most uncertain and even mysterious to some extent. Bung Karno 
who exercised unchallenged authority in Indonesian politics for over two 
decades and whose brilliance lay in his oratory and capacity for tactical 
manoeuvres is now a tool in the hands of the army. Since the introduc- 
tion of Guided Democracy he had maintained his position by balancing 
one against the other—the Army against the Communists. But recently 
the balance had perhaps tilted more in favour of the Communists than 
the Army. Now with the Communists degenerating into an insignificant 
political force, he has lost an important force which can act as a counter- 
balancing force against the army. 

Therefore, President Soekarno has virtually become a tool in the 
hands of the army, although he tried very hard to regain his strength. In 
a Cabinet reshuffle of February 21, 1966 he made a bid for-a comeback 
to his old position. Soekarno sacked the Defence Minister Nasution 
and thus attempted to weaken the position of the Army as against himself 
and the PKI. The President also sacked the Speaker of the Parliament 
Kartawinata and the Navy Chief Martadinata from the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet reshuffle sparked off violent student agitation and riots, lasting 
more than a fortnight, on a scale never before seen in Indonesia, Although 
the student demonstrations were banned by President Soekarno, the ban 
remained ineffective as the armed forces took no steps to implement it 
and prevent the students from demonstrating. The demonstrations were 
‘aimed not only at the return of General Nasution to office but also at the 
‘dismissal of all Ministers alleged to be pro-Communists and in particular 
‘Dr. Subandrio, the Foreign Minister. The predominantly anti-Com- 


; 4,- Guy J. Pauker “The PKI’s Road to Power” in The Communist. Revolution in Asia, 
Robert A. Salapino (Ed.), University of California, Berkeley, 1965, pp. 256-285. 
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munist officer corps in the army could not forgive the ousting of the popular 
Nasution, and had no intention of standing by while Soekarno allowed the 
Communists to return to the fold. According to some reports,® Nasution 
who had quietly accepted the dismissal persuaded his brother officers to 
face Soekarno with an ultimatum either to get rid of Subandrio and other 
pro-Communists or hand over the government to the Army. Anyway the 
Army decided to let the students act as its shock troops. It encouraged 
the student organization against Soekarno’s policies. The Army itself 
did not take any action and used the students only to avert a confrontation 
with Soekarno which might have led to a civil war. By allowing the stu- 
dent riots to go unabated (mostly they were directed against Subandrio 
and Peking), the Army let the country teeter on the verge of anarchy, 
thus making it necessary that the military should step in and re-establish 
control. However, Soekarno had to transfer power to General Suharto 
in a decree signed by the President on March 11. Since then General 
Suharto has been the dominant personality in Indonesian power politics 
and President Soekarno a tool in his hands. Immediately after assuming 
power General Suharto took a few important steps—banning the Com- 
munist Party and arresting a number of ministers including Dr. Subandrio, 
the ex-foreign Minister, and putting them into prison. A six-man Cabinet 
presidium was framed on March 27 consisting of Dr. Johannes Liemena, 
Chairman and the Deputy Prime Minister; Idam Chalid; Dr. Ruslan 
Abdul Gani; Sultan of Jogjakarta in charge of defence and security and 
Dr. Adam Malik in charge of Foreign and Social affairs. Since the form- 
ation of the new Cabinet, Indonesia is ruled by the triumverate of General 
Suharto, Sultan of Jogjakarta and Adam Malik. 

The common people were not happy with the formation of this 
Cabinet. They wanted an early election, restoration of the 1945 consti- 
tution, an elected President with a fixed term and responsible to the people. 
There was demand for the convening of the Provisional People’s 
Consultative Congress (MPRS) and thus decide the fate of Soekarno. 
General Suharto delayed the convening of the Congress in order to avoid 
a showdown with the President. Finally the Congress met on June 20. 
The Congress unanimously ratified President Soekarno’s March 11 decree 
handing over executive power to General Suharto Who has been made the 
chief executive. General Nasution has been elected the Chairman of 
‘the People’s Consultative Congress, and President Soekarno’s arbitrary 
powers have been curbed by making him responsible to the Congress. 
With this, power has decisively shifted to the armed forces. — 

But the anti-Communist parties and the student groups were not at 
all satisfied with the Cabinet. Hence they mounted their campaign for 
the reshuffle of the Cabinet and the assumption of the office of Prime Mi- 
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nister by Lieutenant General Suharto. To meet their demand ‘a reshuffle 
was made and the new Cabinet was installed on July 28. General Suharto 
has been named the Chairman of the new Cabinet. Two members of the 
old Presidium, Dr. Liemena and Dr. Ruslan Abdul Gani, allegedly pro- 
Soekarno men, were dropped from the new Cabinet. While installing the 
new Cabinet, President Soekarno gave a very emotional speech maintain- 
ing that he was still in power and denied that there had been a a transfer 
of authority to General Suharto. But of late, as the situation can be viewed, 
President Soekarno is on the retreat. In all probability, as evident from 
the available reports, President Soekarno has gradually accepted the new 
leadership. In an Army Day speech on October 5, President Soekarno 
for the first time condemned the ‘Gestapu’ affair and characterised it as 
a ‘treason’. Meanwhile Subandrio’s trial has begun for his suspected in- 
volvement in the September 30 coup. Subandrio, however, has said in 
his trial that Soekarno also had the prior knowledge of the coup attempt, 
Nothing could be said clearly unless the full proceedings of the Subandrio 
trial are available to the public. 

‘Thus the chances of Soekarno’s coming to power again are bleak. 
Although he is still the titular head of the country he virtually has lost 
all his powers. But one thing that cannot be denied is that President 
Soekarno is the symbol of unity in Indonesia. Soekarno has-been able to 
give a sense of Indonesian national identity to his far-flung country. The 
myth of Soekarno stillremains. An Indonesian businessman was reported 
to be saying, “For all his faults there never was any one like Soekarno in 
Asia nor will there ever be anyone like him again. If the name Soekarno 
is taken out of the coup, there is no bouillabaisse.” Again an Indonesian 
sociologist threw light on another aspect: of Soekarno. “In many dis- 
cussions between Suharto and the local commanders, the latter have said 
‘we will support you on condition that you will do no harm to the Presi- 
dent’. It is like that a child feels that he has to defend his father even if 
he is'a criminal, even if he has done something terribly wrong. This 
is the Indonesian feeling: right or wrong, he is my father. Whatever Soe- 
karno has done, we have to defend him.’? Therefore, in view of Soe- 
karno’s services towards the national unity and his popularity as a ‘Bapak’ 
he may Continue to exercise some influence -during his lifetime in Indo- 
nesian politics, though on a very much reduced scale. 

With the decline of the PKI and the fall of Soekarno and the rise of 
the Army, the old political balance has been shattered and a new political 
balance has emerged. The Army is the most important and dominant 
political force in Indonesia. It is also the most organized force and is 
More united than before. In General Suharto they found a leader who 
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can steer the country in an efficient manner. General Nasution’s popu- 
larity has fallen somewhat because of his hobnobbing with the Muslim 
fanatical groups. But he is still réspected as a national hero although 
on many issues he does not see eye to eye with his colleagues. But these 
differences never came to the surface because of the awareness that res- 
ponsibility for national unity devolves on the armed forces. 

The decline of the PKI gave an opportunity to other political parties 
and forces to rise to prominence. But the political parties failed to exploit 
this opportunity. Most of the political parties are in a state of decay. 
The PNI is heavily split between two factions—one led by Ali Sastromid- 
jojo who are leftists and sympathetic to the PKI and more close to Soe- 
karno, and the other led by Osa Maliki and Hardi at odds with Soekarno. 
Till some time back the group led by Ali was the most dominant. But 
last May Ali was expelled from the party chairmanship and Osa Maliki 
took up his position. Having collaborated with the PKI for over five 
years it is at a loss to be able to rally the masses in the present atmosphere. 

There are some other minor parties but their impact on the politics 
of Indonesia is rather little. The Murba Party and the Socialist Party 
are banned, so is the Masjumi. The most active elements these days are 
no doubt the students and the various religious groups. In the recent 
crisis the students played a very important role in the downfall of Dr. 
Subandrio and the PKI. The students were first used by the army to 
set in motion the process of “de-communization” and “de-Soekarnization”’. 
Having done their job, the student organizations have become an indepen- 
dent force with political ambitions. Students have connections with various 
Moslem and Christian political parties and also with a party like the Mas- 
jumi. The students who participated in the recent Indonesian drama call 
themselves the ‘66 Generation” as against the “45 Generation” who follow 
the Soekarno leadership. 

The Nahdatul Ulema (NU) is perhaps the strongest party and its 
strength has considerably increased after the decline of the PKI. There- 
fore, other parties are convinced that the initial swing in favour of ne 
NU is temporary. 

In its foreign affairs the new Indonesian leaders have brought about 
a complete change. It no longer follows a pro-China policy. The new 
foreign Minister Adam Malik has expressed Indonesia’s desire to follow 
an independent foreign policy. He said that the new government would 
be guided in its foreign policy by the realities existing in the outside world 
“which, whether we like it or not, will have to be faced.®’ He also ex- 
pressed his desire to seek more aid from both East and West. After the 
withdrawal of Chinese aid following the rupture in the Sino-Indonesian 
relation, the U.S.A., U.K. and Japan have forwarded large amounts 
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of_aid to Indonesia to recover its economy. The Indonesian parliament 
has voted: for Indonesia’s return to the United Nations. She has ended 
the confrontation against Malaysia and recognized Singapore. 
= The recent crisis has greatly undermined the process of Sino-Indo- 
nesian friendship. For the time being China has been a major loser in 
the internal political developments in Indonesia and her prestige has been 
greatly shattered. Since the coup of September 30, China has been under 
constant fire from both private and government circles. There is a ¢on- 
siderable distrust of China among vast sections of Indonesians who strongly 
‘suspect a Chinese -hand in the coup of September 30. Indonesians have 
pursued a strongly: anti-Chinese policy since then. They have purged 
their.government and diplomatic missions abroad of all Indonesians har- 
bouring any -sympathy for Peking.: Large-scale demonstrations were 
organized by the people against the Chinese. They attacked the Chinese 
- Commercial Councillor’s office, the Consulate General and the New China 
News Agency office. Then, on March 26, Indonesia ordered the New 
China News Agency temporarily to close down its bureau in Jakarta and 
revoked the accreditation of Chinese correspondents. Two weeks later 
the Indonesian Antara News Agency wound up its operations in Peking. 
Chinese newspapers dropped the Indonesian service and the N.C.N.A. 
stopped taking Antara messages. Faced with-all this, Peking has been 
reduced to registering wild and.angry protests with the Indonesian govern- 
ment. .Since October 1965, it has sent more than fifty such protest notes 
to Jakarta. They described Nasution and Suharto as “chieftains of the 
Indonesian Right-wing generals’ clique’’, the struggle against the PKI as 
a struggle “financed by. U.S. Imperialism”, the student demonstrations 
s “hooligans” and the Indonesian government itself as the “organizer 
and director of fascist violence against China, her nationals in Indonesia 
and the Indonesian people themselves”. 
~ On April 12, China accused Indonesia of racistpersecution of Chinese 
nationals and of those Chinese who were willing to return to China.® 
On April 15, about 2,000 screaming demonstrators sacked the Chinese 
Embassy in Jakarta, smashing doors and windows and lighting’ huge 
bonfires of documents in a new outburst of anti-Chinese feeling. China 
‘protested strongly the following day (April 16) and warned Indonesia that 
she “was pushing relations between the two countries to the verge of a 
complete split?” As aretaliatory measure, China withdrew all economic 
‘aid, the assistance in building a textile mill and its ambassador, and drasti- 
cally reduced its enormous diplomatic establishment in: Indonesia. China 
also. accused the Indonesian government of deliebrately provoking Peking 
to preach oe diplomate relations. But it is worth noting Here that China 
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has scrupulously refrained from criticising Soekarno. The Indonesian 
government’s reply to all these charges was contained i in a statement by 
Adam Malik, the foreign Minister: “Of late [Indonesia has suffered: diffi- 

-culties resulting from the attitude of the CPR itself, which shows an’ ‘in- 

ability to understand developments in Indonesia since the ‘Gestapu’ inci- 
dent. The CPR launches irresponsible attacks by means of all its appa- 
ratus and instruments. It twists facts so thatthe Indonesian government 
sees no value in replying to its protests which the Indonesian people regard 
as insults. Nevertheless, in principle, the government still desires norma! 
and favourable relations with the CPR.’!! Thus the Jakarta-Peking axis 
which President Soekarno built so assiduously has given rise to a phase 
of mutual hostility. And this is likely to continue for some time during 
the tenure of the present leadership. 

Lastly, what about India’s relations with Indonesia? According to 
some people the very fact that Indonesia has turned anti-Chinese provides 
a basis and a lever to work out friendly relations between the two countries. 
With the decline of the anti-Indian elements like the PKI and Dr. 
Subandrio and the loss of power of President Soekarno, the relations bet- 
ween the two countries have apparently improved. The leadership of 
both the countries are keen to restore their old relationship. In an inter- 
view to the Link correspondent, Adam Malik said that he was making a 
thorough review of the relation between his country and India. He said, 
“It must not be forgotten that India plays an important role in interna- 
tional politics and in non-bloc politics.% The Indonesian government 
has expressed its desire to improve relations with India in economic, poli- 
tical and cultural spheres and especially in the restoraticn of the trade.” 
The Indian offer of a credit of Rs. 100 million to the Indonesian govern- 
ment for purchasing commodities of various kinds from India is a signi- 
ficant gesture in this direction. 

There is in India a great deal of genuine warmth and friendliness 
towards the pople of Indonesia with whom we have so many ties in com- 
mon. The security and well-being of Indonesia are of vital importance 
to us. The visit to India of Adam Malik, the Foreign Minister and the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta, Minister in Charge of Finance, have removed to a 
considerable extent the clouds of suspicion that existed between the two 
countries. The joint communique issued by the Foreign Ministers of 
the two countries bears testimony to the normalization of relations bet- 
ween India and Indonesia. Efforts have heen made by both the countries 
to foster cooperation and collaboration in cultural and economic field. 
The most important of all of them was the agreement to restore the trade 
between the two countries. Out of such cultural and economic coopera- 
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DISCUSSION 


A History of Pakistan 1947-1958 
Satya M. Rai 


Tris is the first monograph published inthe U.S.S.R. to give an 
analysis of the socio-economic, political and ideological basis of the 
Muslim communal movement in the pre-independence India and to pre- 
sent the history of Pakistan after its formation in 1947. The authors of 
this book are well-known Soviet scholars. Y. V. Gankovsky was for 
several years lecturer in the contemporary history of India and Pakistan 
at the Institute of International Relations and the Oriental Languages 
Institute and Dr. Gordon-Polonoskaya was attached to the Department 
of History at Moscow University for many years and she is now on the 
staff of the Institute of the peoples of Asia of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. She was also a member of the group of Indologists from the 
Institute of Asia who wrote “A Modern History of India’ and “A 
Contemporary History of India’. The authors who, thus, are acquainted 
with the problems facing the Indian sub-continent have also drawn 
widely from Indian, Pakistani and European sources. 

The book which is divided into four parts discusses the Muslim Com- 
munal Movement in India leading to the establishment of Pakistan, the 
movement of Pakistan’s peoples for national autonomy, Pakistan’s foreign 
policy and economic development in the country during the period 
1947-57. Of particular interest to students of politics, history and eco- 
nomics are the chapters dealing with the working class, semi-proletarian, 
peasant and other revolutionary and reformist movements, a subject 
which is hardly taken up by the authors of Western orientation. 

Starting from the Great Revolt in 1957, the authors describe the 
grim tale of gradual transformation of Muslim leaders towards commu- 
nalism. Syed Ahmad Khan who refused to accept landed estate presented 
to him by the British Government for his assistance during uprising, 
saying ‘‘it is not fitting for me to become a taluqdar and to appropriate 
the people’s wealth while the people suffer’, fell into the mire of clever 
manoeuvrings of the British and by 1887 openly appealed to the Muslim 
middle classes and nobility to be loyal to the British authorities and to 
rely on their assistance in their work for social progress. This, how- 
eyer, does not mean according to the authors, that the Muslim youth was 
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untouched by the general national upsurge in the country against the 
British ‘‘shortly before the First World War” they say ‘‘the Muslim League 
began to gravitate left-wards’’ and were greatly influenced by leaders 
like Nomani Shibli, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Zafar Ali Khan and Saifud- 
din Kitchlew. 

The separatist movement got an impetus as the landlords and the 
big bourgeoisie among the Muslims entrenched themselves in the League 
leadership. ‘“‘Competition between the various bourgeois groups in- 
creasingly affected their political views...’ which was responsible for 
the Muslim League standing aloof from the “‘vigorous national-liberation 
movement... and what was more, adopted a frankly hostile attitude 
to it’’. The increasing widening of the gap between the two commu- 
nities (helped by other social, religious, economic and political factors) 
and the British imperialists’ calculated moves to encourage this growing 
estrangement between the Indian National forces led to the demand for 
a separate Muslim State. Mr. Jinnah himself admitted ‘‘The British are 
not honest in their solicitude for the Muslims and whatever regard they 
show for the Muslims is in the interest of their traditional policy of ‘divide 
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and rule’, 

The oveér-emphasis on the economic factors, however, makes the 
authors to nearly ignore the stranglehold of religion on the Indian masses 
which was sometimes used even by the nationalist leaders to enthuse 
the masses with their glorious past but which rebounded by giving colour 
“to the national movement sometimes as a one-community show. 

The grim heritage of the colonial period had its inevitable impact 
on the relations between India and Pakistan after independence. The 
authors have deftly handled the economic difficulties faced by Pakistan 
- immediately after the partition about which there is very little realisation 
in this country. As a result of the dismemberment Pakistan faced many 
complex problems like the questions of how to process and sell the agri- 
cultural raw materials (jute, cotton, tobacco, tea, sugarcane etc.), how 
to obtain the necessary materials for the handicrafts and domestic indus- 
tries and how to market their products. A number of complicated prob- 
lems arose in the wake of partition which developed into major disputes 
between the two countries—distribution of river waters and irrigation 
systems, division of assets and liabilities, Kashmir and the like. The parti- 
tion neither helped to destroy the bureaucratic administrative machinery 
set up by the British which now served the ruling strata of Pakistan nor 
did it settle the other major contradictions of the colonial era. 

One chapter deals at length with the condition of the working class 
‘and the labour movements. The authors sum up the weakness of these 
forces in these words: “The low concentration of workers at individual 
_ factories, isolation of the small industrial enterprises, the weakness and 
scarceness of permanent skilled labour, continuous migration and large 
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percentage of seasonal workers hindered efforts to improve organisation 
of the Pakistan proletariat.” Similarly religious and caste distinctions 
impeded the class organisation of the peasants. In East Bengal in the 
heart of the peasant movement ‘‘a large section of Muslim peasants shied 
away from active struggle as the Communist leadership had a far lesser 
influence on them than on Hindu peasants’’. 

Another chapter describes the struggle of the various nationalities 
for the preservation of their entity against the Punjabi domination. The 
struggle of the people of Bengal in defence of their mother-tongue against 
the imposition of Urdu, the dominant position of the representatives of 
West Pakistan, chiefly Punjabis, in the civil administration and the armed 
forces despite the Eastern wing’s representation of 55 per cent of Pakis- 
tan’s population and exploitation of this wing as a source of revenue 
without being paid any attention towards its development, have been 
discussed at length by the authors. In addition, discriminatory treat- 
ment given to the Sindhis, Baluchis,-and the Pakhtoons also finds a place 
in this monograph. 

The intrinsic contradictions of Pakistan's economic and political 
development and the undemocratic nature of the policies followed by 
the ruling class, failure of the Mulsim League to lead the country during 
the crucial period between 1947-50, led not only to economic difficulties, 
but also its failure to draft a constitution acceptable to various groups 
and interests in Pakistan. Pakistan was governed until 1956 by legis- 
lation passed during the colonial period. The main controversy developed 
around the theory of ‘‘the super-class nature of a state based on the in- 
junctions of the Quran’’, separate electorates and question of language. 
The diverse views regarding the place of religion in the constitution and 
state in a country ‘‘racked by economic and foreign policy difficulties’ 
developed into a political crisis with the outbreak of the anti-Ahmadiya 
agitation. The consolidation of the anti-Muslim League forces in East 
Bengal leading to the victory of the United Front at the polls in 1954, 
however, showed the weakness of the ruling circles which tried to sup- 
press the liberation movement in East Bengal by a series of repressive 
measures. ‘“‘The weakness of the mass organisations of peasants and 
workers (however) had an adverse effect on the fate of the United Front 
Government. When the big bourgeoisie of West Pakistan and the feudal 
magnates of the Punjab made their premeditated thrust against the Go- 
vernment of East Pakistan, no organised force existed in the province 
whose mass action could have compelled the ruling clique of the country 
to retreat’’, conclude the authors, — 

The events in East Pakistan, nevertheless, influenced political life 
in the Western wing of the country and gave impetus to the democratic 
movement. This development unnerved the ruling clique, particularly 
the Punjabi group of the Muslim League which conceived the idea of merg- 
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ing all administrative units into a single province, the so-called ‘One Unit’ 
scheme. “The initiators of the unification plan thought that it would 
help to rally all the right-wing elements of West Pakistan around the ruling 
circles enabling them to suppress the progressive opposition and the 
national democratic movements, thus, giving them an opportunity to 
preserve their ruling position in the country.” The ‘One Unit’ plan 
which was originally conceived by Sir Archibald Rowlands, M.A. Jinnaha’s 
adviser on economic matters, in 1947 was sharply criticised by the re- 
presentatives from Bengal, Sindh and Baluchistan, N-W.F.P. and some 
important members from the Punjab and as such had to be shelved for the 
time being to be taken up again in 1955 when the Governor-General 
issued a decree on the establishment of West Pakistan into a single pro- 
vince. 

The political bankruptcy of the ruling circles, rapid changes in go- 
vernments and economic crisis led the Pak leaders to look to the U.S.A. 
for security. The hopes of the “American imperialist circles to trans- 
form India into an anti-communist bulwark (having) proved false” they 
turned to Pakistan which was facing food crisis. ‘In the hands of the 
rulers of the U.S.A., the supply of foodstuffs became an important means 
of influencing the policy of Pakistan and interfering in its internal affairs.” 
The economic ‘aid’ eventually paved the way to a series of military alli- 
ances between Pakistan, U.S.A and other countries like the SEATO and 
the Baghdad Pact. Encouraged by the massive military aid, the Pakistan 
ruling circles encouraged anti-Indian sentiments with appeals to start 
a ‘Jihad’, religious war for the liberation of Kashmir, and supported Portu- 
guese colonialists on the issue of Gea. 

The years that followed saw various changes at the government 
leve] leading to the Republican Party and the Awami League coming to 
power but torn by internal strife, facticnalism and insatiable lust for 
power. This led to the complete disintegration of the ruling forces thus 
paving the way for military rule which ushered in an era of mass arrests 
of leaders and active members of national-democratic organisations, pro- 
gressive journalists, writers and members of workers’, peasants’, and youth 
movements. 

The book stops at the year 1958, but it is a painstaking study of the 
inner contradictions of the bourgeois ruling cliques as well as the struggle 
of the people to break the shackles. While some critics may find it over- 
burdened with class analysis and class character of the various govern- 
ment groups, it is an essential study even for them being a work with 
a difference. 


DISCUSSION 


The Dollar and Asia 


Arun Bose 


WESTERN EUROPEAN colonialism up to the nineteenth century 
could be plausibly explained—despite recent attempts by a host 
of British and Indian scholars to disprove this—chiefly in terms 
of the hunt for markets, sources of raw materials and cheap man- 
power and spheres for capital investments. How far can con- 
temporary U.S. neo-colonialism be explained in these terms? One 
part of what the author of this book has to say is an unsatisfactory 
attempt to give an affirmative answer to this question, on which 
the following remarks could be made: f 

|. Hunt for source of cheap raw materials? The author im- 
plies on page 90 that ‘almost 90 percent” of the gross output of 
the manufactures in the capitalist world are obtained from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Such calculations are notoriously compli- 
cated, but this statement almost certainly exaggerates the depen- 
dence of contemporary world capitalism on Afro-Asian-Latin Ameri- 
can sources of raw materials, which seems to be much less than 
it was in the nineteenth century. However, in this matter the 
terms of trade are also relevant. Although the author does not 
seem to be aware of various ingenious attempts to question the 
validity of the U.N. figures concerning terms of trade turning against 
the less developed countries, on page 89 he presents an interesting 
table which indicates that the same primary commodities are appa- 
rently exported at a lower price by less developed countries com- 
pared to the developed capitalist countries. 

2. Utilization of cheap manpower and investment opportunities? 
Whatever may happenin the ‘sixties and ‘seventies’, the record of 
the ‘fifties’ definitely shows that private foreign capital is mot keen 
on coming to the less developed countries on a largescale on 
any terms. The author tries out the hypothesis that foreign private 
capital has been bargaining for better terms from the governments 
of the less developed countries and putting pressure on their own 
governments to establish appropriate infrastructure through sub- 
sidies and government loans. But he does seem to reach the con- 
clusion that the crux of the matter is that despite success on both 
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counts, “the balance of private investment’ (i.e. the net inflow 
of foreign private capital after taking into account the outflows) 
has become “increasingly unfavourable’ through the nineteen-fifties 
(pp. 100-108). 

3. Sphere for capital investment? Although some of the 
figures presented seem defectively compiled or printed, the author 
is right in noting that subsidies by the U,S. government to the 
less developed countries are becoming the main feature of capital 
exports (even if one leaves out subsidies for military purposes) to 
less developed countries. This does not fit in with the thesis of 
struggle for spheres of investment, when taken in conjunction with 
the state of affairs as regards private foreign investment. 

4. Strugele for markets? The author notes that the market 
for consumer goods and materials imported into the less developed 
countries has been ‘‘captured’’ by the U.S. and other developed 
capitalist countries (p. 76). But he emphasises that protectionism 
and import substitution as far as consumer goods are concerned 
cannot be decisively reversed, so that possibilities of expansion of 
consumer goods exports from the West to the less developed coun- 
tries are limited. However a new development has been rightly 
noticed by the author, though the treatment is marred by gross 
exaggeration. The author argues that as a result of the techno- 
logical revolution in the West, coupled with ‘“‘conservatism’’ by the 
monopolies as regards replacement and obsolescence by the mono- 
polies in these countries, there is chronic over-production of capital 
goods. This makes these advanced countries compete with one an- 
other to find a vent for surplus capital goods in the less developed 
countries. However, the figures presented in Table l6 (p. 74) do 
not bear out this thesis, and certainly not the preposterous state- 
ment that ‘‘nearly two-fifths of all the equipment marketed in the 
capitalist world are bought by the less developed countries’’ (p. 74). 
. ‘What, then, is the economic essence of neo-colonialism as mani- 
fested in the nineteen-fifties and nineteen-sixties ? The author 
really gives what amounts to a substitute for the answer examined 
above when he works on the theme that ‘‘neo-colonialism is designed 
not so much to preserve the doomed and moribund colonial system, 
but primarily to reinforce capitalism in economically backward coun- 
tries as the prevailing mode of production and consequently to 
prolong its life in general? (p.15). The farge-scale government 
subsidies and loans to less developed countries as the main form 
of capital exports, the increased stress on equipment and capital 
goods exports, these two fairly well-established novel features in 
the situation could be adequately explained in terms of this alter- 
native thesis. 
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What is wrong with this neo-colonialist objective, according to 
the author, is that it imposes the British pattern of slow industriali- 
sation ‘‘dragged out for three centuries under foreign control... 
based on steady imports of equipment’’ (p. 68). Its decisive feature 
is to use foreign aid to hinder concentration on the development 
of key industries which hasten economic independence, and to pre- 
vent the adoption of an optimum pattern of combination of capital goods 
and consumer goods and production for the home market and the export 
market. While this would of course mean some acceleration of the growth 
of productive forces, it does not represent progress at the present time 
when more rapid advance along the non-capitalist path of development 
is possible (pp. 107-8). 

What alternatives do the less developed countries have to the 
neo-colonialist line of advance? The author lays utmost emphasis on 
two key features of an alternative programme of rapid industrialisation. 
The first is the need to do without neo-colonialist subsidies or private 
capital imports; the second is the need for nationalization of foreign 
enterprises. The author suggests that the two are interlinked. To 
raise the rate of growth, what is needed is not only capital accumulation 
on a larger scale than foreign aid can ever make possible, but to allocate 
investments in favour of key industries, which is frustrated by the aid- 
givers. However, in the absence of nationalization measure the neces- 
sary rise in the rate of savings can be brought about only by heavier taxes 
on the working people and intensified exploitation. This is both un- 
necessary and undesirable. Citing the examples of Burma, the United 
Arab Republic, Algeria and Ghana, Ulyanovsky strongly recommends 
the ‘‘revolutionary, national-democratic, non-capitalist’’ path taken by 
them, typified in their ‘‘deep anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and at times 
also anti-capitalist measures’’ in contrast to the ‘‘capitalist way’’ under 
the leadership of the “‘national bourgeoisie” followed by India, and the 
neo-capitalist path under the leadership of foreign capital followed by the 
political and military allies of the USA. 

There is no doubt that just at the present time, the idea that India 
Should plan to do without foreign aid, private or public, if only because 
both are likely to be increasingly unavailable on any terms, is popular 
in India; so also is the idea of important new measures of nationalisation. 
it is quite likely that in the coming decade major steps will be taken in 
this direction. Three things, however, will then become of great prac- 
tical importance. The first is: how should the working of the public 
enterprises be made more efficient in terms of the optimum utilization 
of the resources allocated in the optimum way? The second is: nation- 
alization measures involving repudiation of debts to the U.S. and confis- 
cation of foreign enterprises will possibly lead to retaliatory boycott of 
our exports by the West. The nationalized concerns and the country 
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as a whole will then perhaps face a problem of sudden and large-scale 
unemployment unless alternative markets are quickly found. Is such 
a danger serious, or do the Western countries need our raw materials 
so badly that threats of boycott will not materialize? If there is a boy- 
cott, can the exports to the socialist countries be expected to grow suffi- 
ciently in the next five years to make it possible to absorb the Western 
boycott without large-scale unemployment? The third is: how can 
w2 effectively cut off U.S. foodgrain imports without getting deeper 
into debt by borrowing from the U.S. for the import of chemical ferti- 
lisers? 

It is a pity the author does not go seriously into these questions. 
As regards the first question, he defines efficiency of investment purely 
in terms of optimum pattern of allocation or distribution of resources, 
igaoring the question of optimum utilization of resources which are opti- 
mally distributed (p. 61). The second question he does not consider 
at all. On the third point, the author’s reply is to suggest that large- 
scale state farms plus a ‘‘radical reconstruction of the entire land system 
of India” be tried in place of foodgrain imports from the U.S. which have 
had the effect of preventing expansion of acreage under wheat in India 
(p. 204). One cannot help feeling that these matters deserved at least 
as much ettention as the implications of the n€o-colonialist strategy. 


DOCUMENT 


Joint Communique following the Indo-U.A,R.- 
Vugoslav Tripartite Summit 
Conference 


THE President of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
His Excellency Mr. Josip Broz Tito, the President of the United Arab 
Republic, His Excellency Mr. Gamal Abdel Nasser, and the Prime 
Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, met in New Delhi from 
October 21 to 24, 1966. 

The two Presidents recalled their 1956 and 196l meetings 
with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru in Brioni and Cairo. They paid their 
tribute to his great contribution to ‘the cause of world peace and 
justice as well as to the formulation of the principles of non-alignment. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister examined the 
present world situation and exchanged views on international prob- 
lems as well as on the further strengthening of co-operation in 
all fields of interest to their respective countries. These talks were. 
held in an atmosphere of complete frankness, mutual understanding 
and cordiality and confirmed the concordance of views characteris- 
tic of the close friendship between the Governments and the 
peoples of the three countries. 


Threat to Peace 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister expressed their 
deep concern at the increasing threat to world peace due to the 
Violation of the principles of peaceful co-existence and the principle 
and purposes of the Charter of the United Nations. They noted 
in particular the increasing interference, intensified use of force, 
and the exercise of pressures on the part of some Powers against. 
the newly independent and other developing countries. They believe 
that the main source of persisting difficulties is the opposition of 
imperialist and ne-ocolonialist forces- to the aspirations and the strug- 
gle of many peoples and countries towards achievement of com- 
plete political and economic emancipation. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister noted with satis- 
faction that there is a strong determination among the peoples of 
the world to safeguard peace and intensify their struggle for poli- 
tical and economic independence. They- welcomed the encouraging 
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trend of an increasing number of countries taking an independent 
and active stand with regard to world problems, thus contributing 
to the maintenance of international peace and security. Further, 
they noted favourable developments in Europe and expressed the 
hope that these would have a beneficial effect on international rela- 
tions as a whole. 


Non-alignment Policy 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister consider that recent 
trends and developments which have taken place in the world in 
general confirm the validity of the policy of non-alignment. They 
note with satisfaction that the principles of non-alignment as for- 
mulated at Belgrade and Cairo are gaining more and more ground 
among independent countries which are exerting efforts towards 
the achievement of peace and progress in the world. 

The policy of non-alignment stands against every form of impe- 
rialism, hegemony or monopoly of power and military alliances, 
The aim of non-alignment is to strengthen international peace, not 
through division of the world but through the expansion of areas 
of freedom, independence and co-operation on the basis of equality 
and mutual benefit. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister remain resolutely 
opposed to colonialism and neo-colonialism in ail their forms and 
manifestations, which seek to curb the freedom of action of newly 
independent countries, distorting their national goals, and to ex- 
ploit their natural and human resources. They deprecate the use 
of economic and financial assistance as an instrument of pressure, 
and noted with satisfaction that many developing countries have 
resisted such pressures. Furthermore, they believe that as pro- 
blems of growth and development multiply and become difficult, 
ways and means should be devised to initiate and further expand 
areas of co-operation among the developing countries in the fields 
of trade and development. 


Peril in S.E. Asia 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister reiterated their 
conviction that the universal acceptance and application of the prin- 
ciples of peaceful co-existence are essential if internatienal peace 
and security are to be safeguarded. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister view with deep 
concern the dangerous situation in South-East Asia, more parti- 
cularly the escalation of the military operations in Vietnam, which 
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threatens to develop into a wider war. The sufferings of the 
Vietnamese people, the loss to human life and the material damage 
cannot but cause great anxiety to all peace loving peoples of the 
world. They reiterate that the bombing of North Vietnam should 
be ended immediately without any pre-conditions. 

They firmly believe that the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 and the withdrawal of all foreign forces would 
lead to peace and enable the Vietnamese people to decide their 
future themselves free from all external interferences. They recog- 
nise that the participation of the iSouth Vietnamese National Libe- 
ration Front would be necessary as one of the main parties In any efforts 
for the realisation of peace in Vietnam. 

The two Presidents welcomed the Tashkent Declaration as a 
significant contribution to the cause of peace. 


Colonialism Neo-colonialism 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister welcome the 
progressive developments in Asia and Africa leading to the inde- 
pendence as a powerful new factor for peace and international 
co-operation. 

They note, however, that colonialism still persists in certain 
parts of the world. They reiterate their firm opposition to colo- 
nialism and neo-colonialism in all their forms and manifestations. 
They fully support the just struggle of the peoples of Zimbabwe, 
South-West Africa, Angola, Mozambique, the so-called Portuguese 
Guinea, Aden and the Protectorates. They equally reaffirm their 
opposition to racialism as practised in South Africa, South-West 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia. They consider it imperative that 
these oppressed peoples should recover their freedom and inde- 
pendence in the immediate future. They condemn the alliance 
between the forces of colonialism and racialism and are confident 
that these forces shall be defeated. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister fully support the 
legitimate rights of the Palestinian Arabs and their struggle for 
the realisation of their aspirations in accordance with the declara- 
tion of the Cairo Conference of Non-aligned Countries. _ 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister reiterated their 
conviction that the intensification of the arms race poses a serious 
threat to international peace and security and that an early agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control constitutes one of the most urgent problems facing 
the international community. They reaffirmed their support for 
the convening of a world disarmament conference to which all 
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countries should be invited. 

‘They emphasised the serious dangers inherent in the spread 
of nuclear weapons and called for the early conclusion of a treaty 
on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons in accordance with the 
principles approved by the United Nations General Assembly at 
its twentieth session. 


Economic Freedom 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister reiterated their 
faith in the vital role of the United Nations for the promotion 
of international co-operation, peace and security. They pledge their 
continuing support to make the world organisation more effective 
in discharging its responsibilities in accordance with the Charter. 
They support the principle of universality of the United Nations. 
They urge the restoration of the legitimate rights of the People’s 
Republic of China in the world organisation. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister consider that 
rapid economic progress of the developing countries is a pre- 
requisite for safeguarding their political and economic independence. 
They reviewed the struggle of developing countries to break the 
shackles of poverty and technological backwardness, and noted with 
concern that the rate of economic growth of the developing coun- 
tries has fallen short even of the target envisaged for the develop- 
ment decade. They recognised that the responsibility for develop- 
ment rests primarily with the developing countries themselves. 
The developing countries have made strenuous efforts to mobilise 
domestic resources and over the past decade and a half appreciable 
progress has been made in social welfare and economic develop- 
ment. However, self-sustaining growth has yet to be attained and 
In the meanwhile the disparity between the developed and develop- 
ing countries of the world continues to widen, resulting in increase 
of social, economic and political tensions. 


Condition of Trade 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister feel that a prin- 
‘cipal obstacle to rapid economic growth is the insufficiency of ex- 
ternal resources. The modest target of one per cent of gross national 
.product set by the United Nations for the transfer of net resources 
from developed to developing countries has not been reached and 
the terms and conditions for the transfer of these resources im- 
-pose fresh burdens on the limited capacity of weaker economies. 

The policies followed by affluent countries in relation to prices 
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of primary products and their reluctance to provide’ satisfactory 
conditions for the increase in imports of processed and finished 
products from developing countries have made it- difficult for these 
countries to augument their forelgn earnings. l 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister accordingly con- 
sider that the creation of more favourable international conditions 
for development remains one of the vital pre-requisites for: pro- 
moting economic progress of developing countries. They highly 
appreciate the concerted efforts that led to the convening of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development; they re- 
gretted that effective measures have not been taken to implement 
its recommendations and expressed the hope that development po- 
licies of both developed and developing countries would be guided 
by the Final Act. 


Rate of Growth 


The two Presidents and the Prime Minister are convinced 
that the 72 developing countries will strengthen their unity 
and consolidate their efforts to ensure the success of the Second 
Conference when it meets in autumn of 1967. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister consider that it 
is necessary for developing countries to initiate new measures and 
to co-ordinate their individual efforts to face the challenge posed 
by the slackening in their rate of growth. They are resolved to 
take practical steps in this direction and trust that all developing 
countries would join in the effort to expand the area of mutual 
Co-operation, increase trade exchanges among themselves, pool tech- 
nical and scientific experience, and undertake joint endeavours to 
develop mutually beneficial patterns of trade and development. 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister expressed satis- 
faction that friendship and understanding between their countries, 
based on common objectives and a common approach to world 
problems, as well as close cooperation in the economic, technical 
and cultural spheres, has continued to grow stronger over the years. 
They discussed the further steps to be taken by their Govern- 
ments and agreed that their concerned Ministers meet at an early 
date to examine the possibilities of cooperation between their Go- 
vernments in technical, commercial, and industrial fields. 


Stronger Bonds 


They appreciated that their three countries have continued 
to draw closer together and have strengthened bonds of warm 
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friendship and brotherhood, reflecting the sentiments and common 
aspirations of their peoples towards lasting peace and social and 
economic progress. | 

The two Presidents and the Prime Minister agreed to work 
together to strengthen the forces of non-alignment in the changing 
world context and to co-operate with other countries in the task 
of promoting world peace and security in conditions of freedom 
and equality of all countries. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser and President Josip Broz Tito 
expressed to President Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and to Prime Minister 
indire Gandhi their great appreciation for the warm reception and 
hospitality accorded them throughout their stay in New Delhi 
by the Government and the people of India. 


Book Review. 





The Policy of Non-Alignment by Y. Etinger and O. Melikyan, Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 140 pp. 


Within the community of nations called the ‘non-aligned’ there are many species 
—positive neutralists, dynamic neutralists, progressive neutralists, the uncommitted, 
the disengaged and, now, the institutionalized, the embattled and the pressurized. These 
are not just different words to denote the same idea but represent its varying shades. 
Clearly, therefore, the term ‘non-alignment, has yet to acquire a precise meaning and 
definition the need for which is now being felt more than ever before. 


The book under review is an attempt by two Soviet scholars to define the concept 
of non-alignment and to indicate, as understood by them, what implications it has for 
the non-aligned and on Contemporary international politics. Apart from the intro- 
duction, the book is divided into nine Chapters. These are: (1) Essence and Features 
of Afro-Asian Neutralism (2) Neutralism and the Struggle to Consolidate National In- 
dependence (3) The Non-aligned Countries and the Main Issues of Modern Times (4) 
South-East Asia, a Bulwark of Neutralism (5) Non-Alignment in the Arab East (6)Neu- 
tralism Spreads in Africa (7) The Belgrade Conference of Non-Aligned Countries (8) 
The Second Conference of Non-Aligned Countries and (9) Imperialism in Retreat. 


The authors adopt the definition of ‘non-alignment’ given in the report of the Cent- 
ral Committee of the Soviet Commuist Party to the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
which says that the non-aligned “‘countries are often called neutralist though they may 
be considered neutral only in the sense that they do not belong to any of the existing mili- 
tary-political alliances. Most of them, however, are by no means neutral when the cardi- 
nal problem of our day, that of war and peace, is at issue.” This, of course, has been 
the usual and the most popular definition of non-alignment so far, but, already the 
question whether this definition is enough is now being raised seriously. 


Non-alignment, it may be mentioned, was not originally welcomed either by the 
United States or by the Soviet Union. The United States, during the Dulles era con~ 
sidered it as “immoral’’—a position which was later given up and found expression in 
President Kennedy’s message of January 1962 wherein he said: “Some may choose forms 
and ways we could not choose for ourselves but it is not for us that they are choosing.” 
The Soviet Union had come to appreciate it fully several years earlier. The present 
study contains an interesting explanation of the origin and basis of the policy of ‘non- 
alignment’. Non-aligoment may be frequently associated with the names of indivi- 
dual leaders but actually, the authors say, it is not the invention of anyone. For Afro- 
Asian countries, in their present stage of development, neutralism is a “‘historical pre- 
requisite”. 


The policy of non-alignment, the authors argue, stems from the present position of 
the Afro-Asian states in the world economy and politics and from social and economic 
Conditions prevalent at home. They explain: “The foreign policy of a Country is de- 
termined by the interests of the ruling classes, although the influence of other Classes on 
the ruling circle is of unquestioned importance. Many of the neutralist countries are 
ruled by the national bourgeoisie, which experiences pressure on the part of the masses, 
who are actively opposing imperialism, fighting for peace and peaceful co-existence, and 
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demanding friendship and cooperation with thesocialist countries....The ruling circles 
in the emergent countries are drawn towards neutralism by their violent contradictions 
with imperialism, their unwillingness to be involved in a conflict between the two world 
socio-economic systems and their desire fot business Cooperation with the socialist coun- 
tries....The interests of these circles demand independent economic and political 
development, the abolition of foreign monopoly rule, non-participation in aggressive 
blocs and a policy of anti-colonialism. The national bourgeoisie desires the abolition 
of the colonial pattern .of the economy and seeks to ensure freedom for its own capital 
and gain control of the home market.” > 

The book attempts to give answers to certain other important questions. Thus 
to the question whether non-alignment has proved beneficial to those who profess it, 
the authors’ answer is in the affirmative. ‘‘Neutralism’”’, they say, “has enabled most 
of the liberated Asian and African countries to pursue an independent policy and oppose 
the attempts of the imperialists to regain control over them”. The question whether 
non-alignment means “equivalent opposition” to the two opposing blocs or remaining 
equidistant from the two is rejected as ‘imperialist propaganda”. The capitalist coun- 
tries, the authors argue, are still trying to keep the former colonial countries in their yoke 
through various open and clandestine ways while the socialist countries are helping them 
to shake off this yoke. As such the non-aligned countries cannot, or, at any rate should 
not, look upon the two alike. 

Apart from providing useful information and a valuable analysis of the origin and 
development of non-alignment it also presents a clear statement of how one of the two 
super powers today looks upon the policy of non-alignment, 


Y. P. Luthera 


National Liberation Movement—Vital Problems by R. Avakov etc., Moscow N. P.A, 
- Publishing House, 172 pp. 


l This is a collection of articles prepared by nine Soviet writers. The editors refer 
to them as “prominent Soviet experts in problems facing the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America’. The claim is justified by the contents of the volume. 
The study lays down a direction which the national liberation movements should 
take in the underdeveloped countries if they are to have any significance for the people 
of these countries, and deals with probable solutions of the problems which the process 
of national liberation is likely to face. 
~. The view that national liberation means the overthrow of an alien rule and the 
attainment of political independence is rejected as of past significance. The modern 
national liberation movements, the authors say, are revolutions of a new type which are 
characterized by the transition from capitalism to socialism. They do not culminate in 
the winning merely of political independence but must develop further towards the 
achievement of economic independence and liberation. ‘‘National liberation revolu- 
tions,” they say, “are revolutions in the interests of the common people”. 

-What road -the developing countries may take to make their national liberation 
revolutions meaningful? Capitalism is on the decline and no longer inspires the former 
colonies or semi-Colonies as a possible basis of national reconstruction. It is ‘“‘over-ripe”’ 
as.a system and has a bleak future even in the capitalist countries, The only -way,: 
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Ghana: End of an Illusion by Bob Fitch and Mary Oppenheimer, Monthly Review, July- 
or 1966, 130 pp. 


The world progressive movement in general and African revolution in particular 
suffered a great setback in the military coup of Ghana in February 1966. It came as 
a big surprise that the military regime did not have to face much popular resistance. 
Why was this so? So far there have been two explanations: (1) Nkrumah squandered 
Money on prestige projects and thus brought Ghana to the brink of economic disaster; 
(2) reactionary forces struck him down when the socialist programme in Ghana was on 
the point of making a breakthrough. Obviously neither of thése explanations explain 
fully the situation in Ghana. The need for a deeper probe into the factors leading to 
Nkrumah’s downfall is obvious. The present study is important because it is the Arst 
attempt to give a “class analysis of the Ghanaian situation”. 


The basic thesis of the present study is that the reason for Nkrumah’s downfall did 
not lie on this socialist programme but in the fact that such measures were taken late and 
were implemented rather in a half-hearted way. This was so, according to the authors, 
because Nkrumah’s regime essentially represented the interests of the petty bourgeoisie 
of Ghana. Thus they attempt to link up his policy with the class nature of his regime. 


They have made an attempt to show that even the freedom Movement in Ghana 
was led by the petty bourgeoisie. Thus even when Nkrumah formed his own party, the 
Convention People’s Party, instead of organising the trade unions, unorganised agricul- 
tural workers, he organised ‘‘storekeepers, petty traders, clerks, junior civil servants and 
primary school teachers’’. (p. 25) 

“As for the agricultural working class, it figured in the plans and programmes of 
the party as did the helots in the Aristotelian state.” 


From this class nature of the freedom Movement arose the subsequent programme 
of the CPP. As they put it: 


“The Gold Coast’s petty bourgeoisie was not a class which has radical chains to 
break. It was not opposed to the society ruled by an economically privileged all power- 
ful bureaucracy. It simply wanted that bureaucracy to be African.” (p. 24) 


In the section devoted to the problems of Ghanaian economy they examine its prob- 
lems in two phases. Up to 1961 Ghana followed the Lewis strategy which emphasised 
the role of foreign capital in the ceconomic development of a developing country. It 
failed because of its obsession with proving the “conservative credentials” of the Ghana 
Government. Finding Ghartia at the brink of economic disaster, Nkrumah launched 
a Seven Year Plan for Work and Happiness. However, the socialist programme could 
not salvage Ghanaian economy primarily because it was viewed as a “‘set of techniques 
and institutions which would enable rapid economic development in the face of a colonial 
heritage” rather than a ‘‘vehicle for the betterment of a specific class or as a system which 
offers a more rational or ethical way to organise society’’. (p. 89) 

Summing up the reasons for the failure of the socialist programme in Ghana’ they 
says , - 

“Socialism in Ghana failed because the attempt to break off with Ghanà’s colonial 
past was not made soon enough and when it was made it was not complete enough.” 
(p. 83) 

Fitch and Oppenheimer have made three important points on the basis of their study 
of Ghana. First, the landless labourers would play a vital role in the struggle for social- 
ism in the absence of an urban proletariat. Second, that a pétty bourgeois government 
is incapable of restructuring the existing social system in a radical way. In point of fact 
such a government is prone to alienate both the upper class and the working class simul- 
taneously and thus providing an opportunity to the farmer to seek the support of the 
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latter to discredit and depose it. Third, that foreign capital would never allot itself to 
be used for building up of a socialist order. These points are Worth considering by 
socialists all over the world and for that the authors deserve appreciation. 


R. C. Pradhan 


“Mau Maw? -Detainee by Josiah Mirangi Kariuki, London, ache Books, 1964 
. 224 pp. 


Kenya’s freedom Movement occupies a unique position among the freedom move- 
ments launched by Africans in various African countries. In none of the other countries 
Africans had to pay such a great price for winning political independence from the colo- 
‘nial-rule as they did in Kenya. The only other case one can think ofis in Arab Africa, 

in Algeria, where the people had to pay dearly in blood for the achievement of indepen- 
:dénce. President Kenyatta once rightly commented that Kenya’s leadership had “written 
one of the most glorious phases of African history”. 


Kenya is a very beautiful country and some parts of it are like paradise on earth. 

‘Its climate is suitable for European settlement. It therefore had a large number of Euro- 

-peans settled permanently in Kenya. For a long time the British aim in Kenya was to 

“make Kenya a state on the pattern of South Africa where power was to reside with the 

European settlers. It took the outbreak of the Mau Mau to make Britain realise that 

„Kenya was to be an African state and to teach some liberalism to the European settlers 
in Kenya. 


. ... The Mau Mau rebellion was organized by a secret oath-bound society and was 
violent and terrorist. Many accounts of the origins and growth of Mau Mau are already 
„available. They are, however, all either government-sponsored or originate from non- 
„African sources. As such they tended to emphasise only one side of the story. The 
present book, originally published by the Oxford University Press in 1963, is written by 

„an African, now a Member of the Kenya Parliament, who was an active participant in 

„the rebellion and spent many years in the detention camps. It carries a foreword by an 

i eminent British Africanist, Margery Perham. 

- The book is written in a free and frank style and the author has, perhaps, for the 
“first, time, made known publicly the oaths which were administered to the rebels. Mau 

r Mau was no doubt ‘ruthless but, it is apparent from the book, the British government 

“adopted even more ruthless and revolting measures to crush it. “The book”, says Per- 
-ham i in her “foreword, ‘must have a deeply disturbing effect upon those British readers 

who ‘believe its story”. 

The author has narrated the story in a fine style and with skill and is able to. hold 

- the interest of the reader throughout. 

V. P, Luthera 


Rhodesia : The Case for Majority Rule by Joshua Nkomo and Julius K. SEER New 
` Delhi, 1966, 60 pp. 

. ~ Thè world community was faced with a serious problem when the racist tegime 

"of of Ta Smith made its Unilatera] Declaration of Independence on November 1i, 1965. 
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It was a direct affront to the principle of equality enshrined in the United Nations Charter. 
What was more shocking was the attitude of the British Government to the Rhodesian 
problem. Britain, while imposing certain economic sanctions on Rhodesia, made it 
abundantly clear that she had no intention to use force to restore legal institutions in 
Rhodesia. In point of fact, the U.D.I. and the British refusal to use force to bring down 
the illegal regime of Ian Smith are the two facets of the same coin: the belief of white 
imperialists in their racial superiority over the coloured peoples of the world. For the 
same, British Government did not hesitate to resort to force in Aden to impose its colo- 
nial rule when the people revolted against, it. 


Central to the understanding of the Rhodesian problem are (a): hee case for 
majority rule and (b) the British responsibility in it. And these are the two aspects -of 
the Rhodesian situation which has been thoroughly examined by Joshua Nkomo, ‘the 
leader of the Zimbabwe African Peoples Union and Dr. Julius Nyerere, the President 
of Tanzania. Nkomo, who wrote this article from his detention camp at Gonakud 
Zingwa builds up an unimpeachable case for majority rule in Rhodesia. He explains 
the majority rule as “ an extension of political rights to all people that they are able-‘to 
elect a government of their own choice irrespective of race, colour or creed of indivi- 
` duals forming such a government”. He makes it clear that it is the responsibility of 
thd British Government to provide Rhodesia with democratic institutions based on the 
equality of man irrespective of colour or creed. The pathos of his appeal is so 
touching that it deserves to be quoted: 


“Since this is our country and the onus to build. up and develop it will always be 
With us, we fee] obliged to press Britain to take action now to prevent any further drain 
or destruction of our country.” 


The second article is by President Nyerere in which he explains his government's 
Policy towards the Rhodesian problem after the U. D. I. ‘It is a strong indictment of the 
British policy towards the Rhodesian situation. He explains that the British Govern- 
ment by excluding the possibility of the use of force to bring down the illegal regime of 
Ian Smith has not only allowed it to get away with it but has also actually given it encour- 
agement to take an adamant stand. Despite the British demand for “guaranteed and 
unimpeded progress to majority rule” the British Government has not committed itself 
to majority rule in Rhodesia in the near future. This, according to President Nyerere, 
is not an assurance about majority rule but an assurance against it. The subsequent 
happenings have come to prove his forebodings about British policy. These two articles 
read together fully explain the basic problem of the Rhodesian situation and as such the 
book deserves to be widely read. . ; z 


R. C. Pradhan 


African Outline by Margery Perham, Ibadan, 1966, 70 pp. 


It is a collection of five talks which Margery Perham, a noted British specialist on 
African affairs, gave on the B.B.C. Her first talk is devoted to the description of the 
changing face of Africa. She describes how Africa has freed itself from colonial rule. 
In her second talk, she takes up the question of the new leadership of Africa and their 
source of inspiration for their fight against colonialism. According to her ‘“‘the race is 
the main impulse in the rapid awakening of African nationalism”. (p. 22) The technique 
which they employed was-that of the “mass party and mass meeting”. (p: 23) She deals 
at length with the problem of tribalisin in Nigeria and she foresaw the trouble which the 
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_ Nigerian federation faced later on. Pointing out the main task before African leaders, 
- she says that they ‘‘have no More difficult task than to solidify the disjunctive tribal éle- 
ments upon which their new states have been built up”. (p. 32) 


Her third talk deals with the role of Britain in the world or racial challenge. Like 
many other Western writers who also find virtue in the colonisation of Africa she says: 
“J suggest that it was only the intrusion of Europe which caused the fullawakening of the 
latent potentialities of Africa, the dark sleeping beauty, even though the intrusion was 
- a rape rather than a kiss.” (p. 35) This is a viewpoint which could be challenged. It 
is also possible that the African society could have evolved on its own. If anything, 
Western colonisation stified the natural growth of the African society. Later she 
herself admits that the primary purpose of the colonial power was not to spread civilisa- 
tion but to exploit the untapped resources of these countries. In her fourth talk, she 
_ deals with the Africans and the world and the aids and assistance which Africa needs for 
its rapid economic growth. Her last talk is devoted to the problem of communism in 
- Africa, and she expresses her fear that communism might get a foothold in Africa and 
urges the West to take more drastic steps to end colonial vistas in Africa. 


S. N. Talwar 


The Prevailing Wind by Michael Field, London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 384 pp. 


The Prevailing Wind is an eye-witness account of an experienced journalist of the 
events in Laos, Cambodia, North and South Vietnam and Thailand. But unlike many 
other works by journalists this book comprises a fairly objective assessment of the events 
in South-East Asia. Michael Field, the author of this book who spent a couple of years 
in the region as the representative of a well-known neswpaper, saw things not through 
the eyes of a Westerner but through the eyes of an Asian. In this book he presents and 
interprets the views of the Asians themselves, caught in the world ideological conflict. 
In almost every page of the book the author tries to understand the feelings and the senti- 
ments of the Asian leaders and their people. While commenting on Cambodia the 
- author. says: 

“I make no claim, however, to be unbiased about Cambodia, but my only bias 
is sympathy for the leaders and peoples of a country that can be understood only on its 
own terms and according to its own concept of itself.’ (p. 161) Such an intimate and 
personal record of events makes the book highly interesting reading. 


The story of Mr. Field’s book ends in 1963 with the military revolt in South Viet- 
nam which demolished the regime of President No Dinh Diem. But that does not 
make the book out of date. As the author rightly says in the preface there has been 
no radical change in the picture since then; it has simply grown darker. Mr. Field dis- 
cusses in great detail and with clarity almost every aspect of the problems that revolve 
round South-East Asia, namely, neutralism, Asian Communism, the paradoxical- atti- 
tudes of France, the hopes and failures of the United States policies—in brief, the general 
Western dilemma. In discussing the Laotian crisis, Field points out how the Western 
` powers made mistakes step by step and how the Western plans to make Laos “a bastion 
against communism” collapsed. The main reason for the Western failure in Laos, 
_according to the author, was that “the West was confronted with a politico-military 
threat which it sought to conjure by political and military measures inappropriate to a 
uniquely immature country”. (p. 154) 

, In an excellent chapter on Cambodia, he discusses the contents of Cambodian 
-neutralism and its consolidation. To him the evolution of the Cambodian experiment 
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in neutrality and its implications for the future are of great relevance to South-East Asia 
asawhole. Finally he concludes by saying that ‘the West’s present military and political 
struggle in Indo-China will be pointless and doomed to failure unless it is accompanied 
by far-sighted, long-range policies which aim not at ambiguous ‘postponements’ like 
the agreements on Laotian neutrality, but at basic settlements between the West, the 
Soviet Union and China, founded on the realities of power’. (p. 382) In the context 
of the present Vietnamese conflict, one realises how true this is. 


Baladey Ghoshal 


The Concept of the Secular State and India by V. P. Luthera, Oxford University Press, 
187 pp. ~*~ 


Ever since Dr. Lanka Sundaram’s book A Secular State for India (1944), the in- 
terest in the validity and application of the concept to the emerging Indian conditions 
has grown enormously. He subscribed to the widely prevalent view of India’s con- 
formity to the secular principle despite the fact of the exceedingly religious disposition 
of the peoplei and in spite of the frequent interaction between political and religious acti- 
vity. According to such conventional wisdom any country practising religious tolerance 
can claim to be secular and even dogmatic clinging or commitment to diverse faiths by 
different sectors of society Would not detract the state from secular norms as long as 
the freedom of conscience and creed was not interfered with. That India had a long 
tradition of catholicity of outlook which made minority religions prosper added weight 
to the argument so advanced. In effect, Hinduism could be seen as identified with secu- 

-larism. 


Subsequently, with the inauguration of the Constitution in 1950, articles 15, 25 
to 28 inter alia provided liberty of conscience and religious equality. This was, in fact, 
only legal sanction to a long established practice. Though the term ‘secular’ was con- 
spicuously absent in the text, nobody quibbled about the ommission, for the letter and 
spirit of the Law secured to the citizen his right to follow any religion, and maintained 
the cardinal tenets of non-discrimination and State’s neutrality in matters of faith. Later, 
legislation and judicial decisions upheld largely the secular theory and made explicit what 
had been implicit in the terminology of the Constitution. Interpretations and come- 
mentaries have mostly assumed the secular character of the indian State. 


One such interpretation came from an American sche ar, Donald Smith who pro- 
duced an exegisis India as a Secular State (1963) covering 500: nd odd pages. He equated, 
as usual, religious liberty with secularism. Dr. Smith confirmed the widespread belief 
that India was a secular state. Besides, he dismissed the notion some time encoun- 
tered that the European concept of the secular state was not relevant to the Indian 
case. The history and philosophy of India as also her Constitution stipulated, 
he thought, that ‘“‘(since) there is no provision regarding an official state regligion; 
there can be no religious instruction state schools; and there can be no taxes’ to 
support any particular religion’, India isa secular state. Furthermore, the procla- 
mation in the Preamble and the guarantees of Fundamental Rights created the founda- 
‘tions on which the Indian secular state rests. Dr. Smith made the contrast with 

, Pakistan fairly ominous. i 


With. a position like ‘this, there seemed to be no dissent until Dr. Luthera 
turned the apple cart. The publication of his thesis The Concept of the Secular State 
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and India, recently, drew attention to a nove] theme—a note of discord, signifying that 
India i is not a secular state; at best, it is a ‘jurisdictional state’. Surely, the dispute is 
conceptual ot ideational. The author denies Indian secular claims on thé impropriety 
of European parallelism. He refuses to accept the transposition of old European ex- 
perience to the Indian political theatre and warns of the dangers that go with unreal 
confrontations. He adopts, rather naively, the criterion of the separation of church 
and state as the sole determinant of the secular quality, ignoring the vital fact of Hindu- 
ism, unlike Christianity, not being an organized religion. Ink has been spilled over 
. sixty. pages just to bring home the point of the generic sense in which the word ‘secular’ 
ought to be used. The rest of the book alludes to certain legal provisions, court deci- 
sions and amendments whereby the departure of political practice from the theory of 
secular state is manifest. While the reference to cases of political interference in tempo- 
ral matters is useful, it does not fill up the conceptual framework. The attempt at theory 


seems pointless in the face of an orthodoxy that refuses to modify or refurbish ideas and 
ideals. - i ii 


On the touchstone of a rather ‘antiquarian, rigid and narrow base, a hypo- 
thetical structure is sought to be raised. A secular state is defined as one that 
impljes a -divorce between the two swords on the Biblical principle: render unto 
“Caeser the things that are Caeser’s; and the tussle between the Pope and the 
‘Emperor is fancifully asumed to be in the background of Indian evolution. This 
obviously involves an effacement of the real Indian experience that gives to Indian 
brand of secularism a new content. For the sake of novelty, perhaps, the theme might 
“well be thought to have been brilliantly put. But there seems no cogency about 
_ the case, nor is it coherent or convincing. One would, of course, credit the author with 
the enormous labour that he has put in. 


The fault of the constitutionalists, according to the author, is their not dis- 
owning of the use of the term ‘secular state’ thus giving rise to Confusion for 
they “do not convey exactly what isintended to be conveyed”. Dr. Luthera corrects 
their error of usage by pointing out that the term historically signifies a definite 
pattern of state-church relationship—a relationship which evidently does not hold 
good in the case of India. But, do we use all terminology in its original sense? 
Is not the whole vocabulary of politics and other social sciences undergoing an 
-imperceptible transformation? Can we say, for instance, that since the ancestry 
.of-the word ‘democracy’ or ‘socialism’ warrants a different use we should give up 
these words? 


No doubt, the book provokes argument by its discursive analysis and un- 
-usual conclusion. That in itself is a merit. It is a valuable study of some of 
the provisions of the Indian Constitution as it gives a critical insight into their 
_application. 


M. M. Sankhdher 


“Prosperity Through Exports by R. K. Singh, Engineering Export Promotion Council, 
a: Calcutta, 280 pp. Price Rs. 25.00. i 


The watch-word during the First Five-Year Plan was “resource mobilization”. 
During the Second Plan it was ‘‘heavy industries” as a sector leading to the “take off”. 
It may not-be inaccurate to say that “Export Promotion” has become the slogan during 
„the later years of the Third Plan and for the Fourth Plan export promotion has been 
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accepted as the strategy for the economic development of India. Dr. R. K. Singh’s 
masterly analysis of the problem of export promotion as the strategy for economic deve- 
lopment brings out clearly the importance of the problem. The recent devaluation of 
the Indian Rupee stresses the need for a re-examination of the export promotion policy 
of the Government of India. This is exactly the subject matter of the present book undér 
review. : i 


Dr. Singh starts with a theoretical background to the problem of exports, then 
gives an exhaustive survey of India’sexport performance during the pre-independence and 
post-independence era. He divides the problems connected with export promotion into 
two categories: short-run and long-run. As for the long-run problems, increased pro- 
duction, quality control and inspection have been suggested as the solution to boost 
India’s exports. As regards short-run problems: adequate training facilities for export 
sales Managers, opening up of trade centres and a well-planned public, relations cam- 
paign have been suggested as a policy to promote exports. 


Then Dr. R. K. Singh reviews the export promotion policy of the Government of 
India. He points out categorically that our export policy in the post-war period did not 
go, tillthe Third Five Year Plan, beyond removing the restrictions on exports of certain 
commodities, removal or reduction of export duties, supply of raw materials and setting 
up of a number of Export Promotion Councils. Export Promotion Committees 
were appointed every now and then. i 


An analysis of the policy brings out clearly that in the absence of a definite export 
policy, we have taken only ad hoc measures from time to time to get over the difficulty 
we were facing then. Thus, Dr. Singh points out, the main drawback in the past has 
been that the programme for exports had not been regarded as an integral part of the 
country’s development export. He says that ad hoc export promotion measures taken 
during the past few years should be consolidated and incorporated in an Export Pro- 
motion Act. 


Then he goes to analyse the export performance of traditional and non-traditional 
items of India. He is very optimistic and is firmly of the view that our exports could 
be stepped up. “What is needed is that we should learn the secret of success from 
those who are ousting us from world markets”, he says. His appraisal of the problem 
is scientific; for many Commodities that we export, the world demand is not going down 
although not increasing. For some items of our exports, we do not lack supplies either. 
What is needed to boost exports is to learn the techniques of marketing to keep up our 
relative shares in the respective markets. 


There is little doubt that Dr. R. K. Singh’s book “will serve as a valuable basis” 
as the Minister of Foreign Trade has said in his foreword, for stimulating and rewarding 
discussions and action programmes for all those engaged in the challenging task of for- 
mulating and implementing realistic measures towards boosting India’s exports”. 


S. Ganga Bhagirathi 


The University in Transition by James A. Perkins, Princeton University Press, 1966 
89 pp. 


Here is a striking, analytical study of the problems of the University students 
and some of the means to solve them. Inthe recent past throughout the world, 
observers have noted an uneasy situation among the youth. No doubt students in 
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general are faced with multiple problems. These problems require careful study. and 
teadily-available solutions should be provided to the interested parties. Dr. Perkins’s 
three lectures on The University in Transition, delivered at Princeton are indeed 
provocative and rich. These lectures relate to three major topics. First the dynam- 
ics of university growth; second, the search for internal coherence; and third, from 
autonomy to system. 


In the first-lecture the author tries to analyse the role of modern universi‘y in 
relation to its faculty and students on the one hand and growth, transmission, and 
application of knowledge on the other. It is maintained that the university’s role is 
to provide a framework and an environment where the ideas of the students can be 
put to test in laboratories, libraries and class rooms, where creative ideas and works 
can be conceived, tested and sent out to the world. The students have an urge for 
expression. This the authorities must realise and should find out ways and means by 
which this urge could be fulfilled. Among the youth the interest and pressure for 
-involvement is irresistible. It requires a sympathetic consideration. 


Communication and use of knowledge are other aspects on which Perkins has 
to say a great deal. Discipline is another important factor in the process of learning. 
All these aspects correspond to the three missions of the modern university teaching, 
-research and public service, says the author. 


Knowledge is increasing fast. No university, therefore, can cover the whole 
of it and thus arises the need for specialisation. It should however be arranged in 
such a way that “all its various parts are co-ordinated and play into each 
other’s hand”. 


On the problem of autonomy the author says that the university’s decisive role 
leads not to isolation but to leadership; not to autonomy but rather to participation 
at all levels of academic organisation. 


Although this series of lectures were delivered keeping in view the problems of 
the university students and youth of the United States, its careful analysis may be 
relevant to other countries too and may be helpfulin solving the basic problems 
faced by today’s youth in general. 

K. M. 
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